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The  Nella  Braddy  Henney  Collection  is  comprised  of  correspondence,  notes,  photographs,  articles, 
clippings,  publications,  and  other  materials  related  to  Helen  Keller,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Polly  Thomson, 
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The  photograph  collection  includes  portraits,  publicity  photographs  with  prominent  individuals,  materials 
related  to  film  projects  in  Hollywood,  advocacy  for  blinded  veterans,  many  casual  images  from  visits  to 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE: 

Nella  Braddy  Henney  (1894-1973)  first  met  Anne  Sullivan,  Helen  Keller,  and  Polly  Thomson  in  1924. 
when  she  came  to  the  Sullivan-Keller-Thomson  household  to  write  Sullivan's  biography  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy:  The  story  behind  Helen  ATc/Zc/'  (1933).  Quickly  mastering  the  manual  finger  language,  she  kept 


Keller  in  touch  with  the  political,  literary,  and  scientific  world  around  her.  She  remained  in  Keller’s  life,  as 
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ANDHRA  STATE 

' SOCIAL  WELFARE  ADVISORY  BOARD 

MYLAPORE,  MADRAS  4 
Da/e.lSlb..,Max.ch  JL955 . 


HOMAGE  TO  DR.  (MISS)  HELLEH  KE1.LLR, 

« 

Madam, 

On  behalf  of  the  Social  Services  and  the  Social  workers  of  the  Andhra 
State,  we  have  come  here  to  pay  our  homage  and  respects  to  you,  Dr.Hellen 
Keller,  who  have  braved  against  the  Physical  deformities  and  set  an  example 
in  self  will,  determination  and  concentration  of  purpose. 

In  this  world  of  people  of  whom  Jesus  said,  " Having  eyes  and  cannot  see. 
Having  ears  and  cannot  heary"  you  Madam,  Kkfcrfe  with  yo\ar  sparkling  'Eyes’, 
sweet  'Tongue'  and  sensitive  'Ears',  have  set  out  on  a mission  to  lift  up 
people  who  are  not  endowed  with  the  senses  that  are  most  essential  to  call 
a human  being  really  a human  being. 

We,  the  Social  workers  in  Andhra  Desa,  making  our  little  efforts  in 
social  work  are  genuinely  impressed  by  your  clarion  call  of  service  and  try 
to  follow  your  foot  steps  in  diminishing  human  misery  to  that  extent  we  can 
do. 

The  Indian  philosophy  as  revealed  in  "Bhagavat  Gita"  says  " Whenever 
there  is  necessity  God  reveals  Himself  in  so  many  ways  to  make  the  world  a 
happier  place  to  live  in".  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  then,  Miss.  Keller, 
that  God  made  you  to  appear  with  a mission,  a mission  which  to-day  embraces 
the  needs  of  the  entire  human  race. 

You  have  kindled  the  fire  of  social  work  in  meiny  young  hearts  like 
ours  acid  hope  in  the  memy  deformed.  The  deformed,  who  are  suffering 

for  no  sin  of  their  own,  could  aigalns  smile  happiness,  for  they  see  the 
torch  of  hope  burning  brightly  before  them. 

In  Andhra,  the  newly  formed  state,  where  efforts  to  provide  facilities 
of  education  and  employment  to  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  are  in  a very  low  scale 
amounting  to  nothing,  we  promise  you,m  Madam,  that  we  will  make  an  all  out  effort 
to  start  a Central  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  for  the  entire  state  soon. 
When  once  we  can  do  this,  we  will  be  able  to  spread  the  movement  farther  and 
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farther.  For  this,  we  need  your  blessings  which,  we  are  sure  will  help 
our  movement  to  spread  itself  in  Andhra. 


"LEAD,  KINDLY  LIGHT,  LEAD" 


ANDHRA  STATE  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
ADVISORY  BOARD, 

ANDHRA  STATE  SOCIAL  WORKERS. 
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(By  The  Associated  Press) 

The  dark  soundlessness  of  Helen  . 
Keller’s  world  could  not  imprison 
her  spirit  of  fortitude  or  restrain 
the  ardor  of  her  faith. 

She  emerged  from  the  complete 
isolation  that  enveloped  her  early 
in  life  to  become  one  of  the  great 
personages  of  her  age  — a dis- 
tinguished author  and  lecturer, 
friend  of  Presidents  and  of  roy- 
alty, helper  of  the  handicapped, 
benefactor  of  mankind.  She  count-J 
ed  her  blessings  instead  of  her 
misfortunes. 

Despite  the  double  handicap  of  ■ 
stone  blindness  and  stone  deafness  • 
— she  was  inarticulate  for  a time,'J 
too  — Miss  Keller  was  a shining 
symbol  of  courage.  To  those  she 
termed  “less ' fortunate  than  my- 
self” she  was  a lighthouse  of  en- 
couragement. Ever  ready  to  “tes- 
tify to  the  power  of  God  in  my  own 
deliverance,”  she  devoted  her  life 
to  helping  others. 

Born  June  27,  1880,  at  Tuscum- 
bia,  Ala.,  Miss  Keller  had  a nor- 
mal babyhood.  But  she  was  sud- 
denly shut  off  from  the  world  at 
the  age  of  ly  montns  when  an  ill- 
ness left  her  blind  and  deaf.  Mute- 
ness resulted  also  for  she  had  not 
yet  learned  speech  except  for  a 
few  childish  words, 

Distinguished  Ancestry 

She  developed  in  the  next  few 
years  into  a half  wild  creature, 
able  to  make  her  wants  known 
only  by  crude  gestures  and  gut- 
tural noises.  When  these  were  not 
understood  she  went  into  rages. 
Nevertheless,  the  child  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  intelligence 
even  though  she  had  little  under- 
standing of  what  went  on  around 
her. 

On  her  father’s  side,  she  was 
descended  from  Alexander  Spotts- 
wood,  a Colonial  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  related  to  other 
distinguished  Southern  families; 
on  her  maternal  side  she  was  con- 
nected with  the  Hales  and  .the 
Everetts  of  New  England,  and  her 
mother  herself  was  an  Adams.  Her 
father  was  a newspaper  editor, 
land  owner  and  man  of  consid- 
erable influence  in  his  community. 

The  parents  sought  the  advice 
of  Alexander  XJraham  Bell.  As 
a result  Anne  Sullivan,  a young 
woman  of  20,  was  obtained  from 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Boston  to  train  the  child 
when  she  was  nearing  7 years  of 
age.  The  two  became  inseparable 
companions  until  death  parted 
them.  The  teacher  was  first  to  go — 


Started  Her  Busy  Day 
By  Reading  the  Bible 

Despite  her  handicaps.  Miss 
Keller  lived  a busy  life. 

When  at  home,  she  arose 
early  and  began  the  day  with 
a Psalm  or  a chapter  in  the 
Bible.  In  the  summer  time  she 
was  out-of-doors  by  5;30  a.m., 
weeding  her  garden  and  clip- 
ping grass  around  trees  or 
down  the-  driveway.  After  per- 
forming those  tasks  she  ate 
breakfast  and  was  at  her  desk 
by  8:30  or  9.  - 

Her  mail  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  much 
of  it  received  her  personal  at- 
tention. The  letters  were  con- 
cerned mainly  with  the  v/ork 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf. 

After  lunch  Miss  Keller 
usually  took  a walk  with  her 
dog,  then  returned  to  her  desk 
for  more  work  until  dinner 
time.  When  not  too  tired,  she 
would  spend  the  evenings  with 
her  books.  She  enjoyed  visits 
fi'om  friends,  but  could  not 
spare  as  much  time  for  them 
as  she  would  have  liked. 

She  enjoyed  the  country; 
the  harsh  vibrations  of  the  city 
disturbed  her. 


in  1936 — leaving  her  friend  of  50 
years  praying  for  strength  to  “en- 
dure the  silent  dark  until  she 
prr.ilcs  on  mo  again.” 

Training  was  Difficult 

Miss  Keller  said  in  later  years 
that  she  “began  to  live”  when  Miss 
Sullivan  arrived.  But  it  required 
a great  amount  of  patience  on 
Miss  Sullivan’s  part  to  bring  any 
degree  of  normality  to  the  child. 

She  found  the  girl  as  difficult  to 
manage  as  a little  savage.  In  one 
of  their  struggles  Helen  knocked 
out  a front  tooth  of  the  teacher’s. 
For  some  time  she  was  unrespon- 
sive either  to  force  or  affection. 
But  Miss  Sullivan  persisted  in 
spite  of  heart-breaking  failures 
and  gradually  her  efforts  showed 
results. 

She  got  Helen’s  interest  with  a 
doll  that  the  little  blind  children 
at  Perkins  Institution  had  made 
for  her.  Using  the  manual  or  fin- 
ger alphabet,  she  spelled  “d-o-1-1” 
into  the  child’s  hand.  Helen  soon 
learned  to  make  those  letter.s, 
though  she  .did  not  know  she  was 
spelling  a word.  In  fact,  to  her 
there  were  no  such  things  as 
words.  In  the  same  uncompre- 
hending way  she  learned  other 
words. 

The  problem  was  to  connect  the 
words  with  objects.  An  outdoor 
pump  offered  the  first  key.  One 
day  as  the  two  were  standing  be- 
side the  pump  when  it  was  in 
operation.  Miss  Sullivan  put  the 
child’s  hand  under  the  spout  and 
let  the  water  gush  over  it.  Then 


she  spelled  “w-a-t-e-r-”  into  the 
other  hand. 

Caught  on  Quickly 

Helen  caught  the  connection  be- 
tween the  signals  tapped  into  one 
hand  and  the  soothing  substance 
that  she  felt  with  the  other.  The 
ice  was  broken.  Her  education  had 
begun. 

She  touched  the  ground  and 
asked  its  letter-name.  Before  the 
day  was  over  she  knew  30  words 
and  their  meanings.  One  such 
word  was  “teacher.”  From  that 
day  onward  Miss  Keller  always 
referred  to  Miss  Sullivan  as 
"Teacher.” 

Enthusiastic  over  her  learning, 
the  girl  soon  mastered  the  man- 
ual and  Braille  alphabets.  Then 
she  learned  to  read  and  write. 

But  she  still  yearned  to  ac- 
complish more.  She  was  10  when 
she  heard  that  a deaf  and  blind 
girl  in  Norway  had  been  taught 
to  speak  and  she  wanted  to  learn, 
too.  “Teacher”  took  her  to  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf 
in  Boston.  After  the  girl  had 
taken  11  lessons  there  Miss  Sulli- 
van carried  on  the  training  alone. 
It  was  her  ultimate  pride  and 
pleasure  to  hear  her  protege  lec- 
ture from  public  platforms. 

The  two  remained  in  Boston  for 
several  years  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. In  1894  Helen  entered  the 
Wright-Humason  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  New  York.  They  came 
to  know  many  famous  men,  in- 
cluding Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Philips 
Brooks,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Thomas 
Edison,  Edward  Everett  Hale  and 
Mark  ’Twain. 

Graduated  from  Radcliffe 

Mark  Twain  once  said  of  her: 
“The  two  most  interesting  char- 
acters of  the  19th  century  are 
MORE 
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Napoleon  and  Helen  Keller.*’  She 
once  refused  Carnegie’s  offer  of 
an  annuity,  but  later  accepted  and 
continued  to  receive  it  through 
the  years. 

Grown  to  young  womanhood, 
Miss  Keller  wanted  to  go  to  col- 
lege. In  1896  she  entered  the  Cam- 
bridge (Mass.)  School  for  Young 
Ladies  to  prepare  for  Radclifle 
College,  from  which  she  was 
graduated  cum  laude  in  1904  with 
a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

Throughout  her  college  career 
Miss  Sullivan  remained  her  con- 
stant companion.  It  was  she  who 
patiently  interpreted,  through  the 
manual  alphabet,  the  various  lec- 
tures, spelled  out  textbooks  into 
her  hand  and  otherwise  provided 
the  “ears”  and  "eyes.”  This  work 
put  a severe  strain  on  her  own 
eyesight,  which  she  subsequently 
lost. 

Even  before  her  graduation 
from  Radcliffe,  Miss  Keller  start- 
ed writing.  In  1902  her  autobiog- 
raphy, “The  Story  of  My  Life," 
appeared  as  a serial  in  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal.  Later  it  was  pub- 
lished in  book  form. 

An  Expert  Typist 

Other  books  included:  “Opti- 
mism” (1903),  “The  World  I Live 
In”  (1908),  “The  Song  of  the  Stone 
Wall”  (1910),  “Out  of  the  Dark” 
(1913),  “My  Religion”  (1927), 
"Midstream  — My  Later  Life” 
(1930),  “Peace  at  Eventide”  (1932), 
Helen  Keller  in  Scotland” 
(1933),  “Helen  Keller’s  Journal” 
(1938)  and  “Let  Us  Have  Faith” 
(1941).  In  addition,  she  contrib- 
uted frequently  to  magazines. 

In  her  literary  work  Miss  Kel- 
ler used  the  Braille  typewriter 
first,  then  copied  the  manuscript 
on  an  ordinary  typewriter.  She 
was  an  expert  typist.  Her  memory 
was  so  developed  that  she  could 
leave  her  writing  for  hours,  then 
return  to  it  and  pick  up  exactly 
where  she  had  stopped.  She  did 
not  even  have  to  find  out  the  last 
word  she  has  written. 

Miss  Keller  spent  much  of  her 
time  at  the  typewriter.  Her  hob- 
bies were  her  flowers  and  her 
dogs,  of  which  she  usually  had 
several. 

Her  favorite  literature  was  the 
Bible  and  volumes  of  poetry  and 
philosophy.  She  spent  consider- 
able time  with  the  Scriptures. 

Once  Engaged  to  Marry 

Romance  touched  Miss  Keller’s 
life  when  she  was  36.  Her  long 
time  friend,  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  had  advised  her  that  she 
should  not  consider  marriage  im- 
possible, but  her  reaction  at  that 
time  was:  “I  can’t  imagine  a man 
wanting  to  marry  me,  I should 
think  it  would  seem  like  marry- 
ing a statue.” 

But  her  views  were  changed  by 
>a  writer  who  interpreted  for  her- 
on a lecture  tour.  Newspapers 
published  an  announcement  of 
their  engagement,  which  the  two 
had  kept  secret  from  her  mother 
and  even  from  her  teacher.  'The 
latter  had  married  John  A.  Macy, 
a young  instructor  in  English  at 
Harvard  who  became  well  known 
as  a critic  and  essayist. 


Serving  Others  Brought 
Her  Greatest  Joy  in  Life 


Miss  Keller  once  was  asked 
what  life  had  meant  to  her. 
She  replied: 

“The  chief  joy  of  life,  which 
is  to  me  a gift  from  the  Divine, 
has  been  service  to  others. 

“The  difliculties  thrown 
across  my  path  have  been 
great,  and  1 have  felt  with 
special  poignancy  the  limita- 
tions that  beset  mankind,  but 
love  has  made  me  free.  I have 
discovered  within  mysekf  un- 
developed resources  of  will 
and  thought. 

“Lack  of  sight  has  forbidden 
me  to  engage  in  many  of  the 
noblest  human  acts,  but  love  is 
open  to  me,  and  from  it  I have 
striven  to  learn  the  highest  of 
arts — the  art  of  living.” 


Mrs.  Macy  strongly  opposed  the 
romance  when  she  heard  of  it. 
Miss  Keller  said  it  “flowered  un- 
der an  inauspicious  star.”  There 
was  an  exchange  of  notes  in 
Braille  and  the  suitor  disappeared 
from  the  scene. 

The  marriage  of  her  teacher  did 
not  affect  their  companionship. 
Miss  Keller  lived  in  the  couple’s 
home  and  Mrs.  Macy  continued 
her  duties  as  always.  The  Macys 
separated  after  a time. 


lEND  CONDENSED  SKETCH) 


On  Vaudeville  Stage 
From  1920  to  1924,  Miss  Keller 
and  Mrs,  Macy  toured  in  vaude- 
ville, their  “act”  in  sharp  contrast 
to  acrobats,  dancers  and  jazz  sing- 
ers. Each  spoke  briefly  to  the 
audience,  who  were  then  at  lib- 
erty to  ask  questions.  Mrs.  Macy 
would  spell  the  queries  rapidly 
into  Miss  Keller’s  hand  and  she 
would  reply. 

When  they  were  appearing  in 
Los  Angeles,  Miss  Keller  re- 
ceived a telegram  containing 
news  of  her  mother’s  death,  only 
a little  while  before  she  had  to 
appear  on  the  stage. 

The  questions  that  day  were  es- 
pecially personal.  Finally,  Mrs. 
Macy’s  sympathetic  hand  spelled 
into  hers: 

“Are  you  happy?” 

Miss  Keller  swallowed  hard. 
“Yes,”  she  replied,  “because  I 
have  confidence  in  God.” 

Miss  Keller  appeared  in  a movie 
called  “Deliverance,”  which  was 
not  a financial  success. 

She  turned  her  energies  and 
talents  to  helping  the  blind  and 
the  deaf-blind.  She  was  appointed 
in  1906  to  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  In  1923  she 
joined  the  staff  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  be- 
came its  counselor  on  national 
and  international  relations.  She 
sponsored  the  Foundation’s  cam- 
paign to  raise  the  “Helen  Keller 
Endowment  Fund”  in  1924  and 


continued  to  help  in  raising  money 
throughout  the  years. 

Aided  Deaf-Blind 

She  made  a number  of  trips  to 
Europe  to  assist  the  blind  and  in 
1937  went  to  Japan,,  where  her 
work  was  cut  short  by  the  Sino- 
Japanese  war. 

Miss  Keller  celebrated  her  65th 
birthday  in  1945  by  launching  a 
new  organization  known  as  the 
Council  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  an 
adjunct  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion. On  that  occasion  she  said: 

“The  consciousness  of  the  heart- 
breaking lot  of  the  deaf-blind  has 
always  been  a bitter  drop  in  the 
cup  of  my  own  blessings.  They 
are  the  loneliest,  most  isolated 
and  most  defenseless  group  among 
the  blind.” 

Previously  she  had  made  a tour 
of  60  Army  hospitals  to  visit  men 
blinded  in  action,  as  well  as  others 
suffering  from  permanent  injuries. 

“I  got  to  thinking  I was  lucky, 
for  I know  what  I have  to  live 
with,”  she  commented  after  that 
trip.  “It  didn’t  hit  me  suddenly.” 

In  1948,  at  the  age  of  67,  Miss 
Keller  enthusiastically  embraced 
an  invitation  to  make  a year- 
long journey  through  the  Orient 
and  the  Middle  and  Near  East  to 
help  “my  fellow  captives  of  the 
dark.” 

Rejoiced  in  Helping 

That  trip,  she  explained,  was 
in  fulfillment  of  a long-cherished 
dream  to  visit  the  blind  of  eastern 
countries  and  pick  up  the  work 
interrupted  by  the  war  a decade 
previously. 

“Humbly  I rejoice  that  the  Lord 
has  accepted  whatever  abilities  I 
have  for  the  liberation  of  the 
blind  of  the  world  from  igno- 
rance, beggary  and  prejudice,” 
she  said,  adding  that  she  wanted 
“to  share  with  them  my  own 
blessings.” 

“I  have  only  the  spoken  word — 
and  imperfectly  spoken  at  that — 
but  if  God  accepted  Abel’s  wee 
lamb,  Moses’  staff,  the  widow’s 
cruse  of  oil,  Dorcas’  needle  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  I know  He 
will  find  a new  use  for  my 
broken  speech,”  Miss  Keller  con- 
tinued. “And  what  a wonderful 
use — to  reach  the  14,000,000  blind 
still  waiting  in  Egyptian  darkness 
for  a friend!  . . . 

“I  am  not  a teacher  or  a preach- 
er. I am  just  a happy  witness 
to  the  light  that  God  sheds 
upon  handicapped  human  beings 
throughout  the  earth.  So  with 
Dorcas’  needle  I reach  out  to  the 
cold  blackness  that  envelops 
myriads  of  human  lives,  and  if 
I only  follow  the  thread  of  divine 
love  to  fulfillment,  nothing  else 
matters.” 

Liked  to  Fly 

The  trip  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  John  Milton  Society  for  the 
Blind,  an  organization  formed  in 
1928  by  some  50  Protestant  de- 
nominations to  provide  religious 
literature  in  Braille.  She  was  one 
of  its  founders,  and  for  20  years 
served  as  president  of  its  board 
of  directors. 

Immediately  after  the  end  of 
MORE 
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World  War  II  she  had  visited 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Greece, 
inspecting  schools  and  hospitals, 
addressing  meetings  and  talking 
with  authorities.  While  in  Eng- 
land she  had  a long  audience  with 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Buckingham 
Palace. 

In  her  later  travels  Miss  Keller 
went  by  plane.  She  enjoyed  flying 
because  "I  feel  so  free  of  fettering 
circumstances  as  I climb  the 
liquid  skies." 

Her  constant  companion  in 
these  later  days  was  Miss  Polly 
Thomson,  who  had  joined  her  in 
1914  as  secretary  and  had  as- 
sumed additional  duties  with  the 
years  until  she  became  her  "eyes” 
and  “ears.” 

In  fact,  Mrs.  Macy’s  eyesight 
had  failed  several  years  before  her 
death  and  Miss  Thomson  had  car- 
ried on  for  both  of  them,  an  un- 
sung heroine  to  the  world  at 
large.  This  woman  from  the  Scot- 
tish highlands  maintained  a blind 
household  astoundingly  close  to 
normal. 

Blind  Led  Blind 

The  mere  fact  that  her  two 
companions  could  not  see  did  not 
prevent  their  “reading”  their 
newspaper  at  breakfast  every 
morning.  Propping  it  up,  in  tra- 
ditional breakfast  fashion,  Miss 
Thomson  would  read  as  she  served 
the  meal.  Mrs.  Macy,  who  could 
hear,  would  hold  Miss  Keller’s 
hand  and  relay  the  news  to  her 
in  fingertip  “writing.”  Miss  Keller 
would  comment  in  her  monotone 
voice,  and  discussion  would  pass 
from  hand  to  hand. 

The  positions  of  Miss  Keller 
and  Mrs.  Macy  were  reversed  in- 
sofar as  teacher  and  pupil  were 
concerned.  The  latter  had  forgot- 
ten how  to  read  Braille  and  Miss 
Keller  acted  as  her  instructor  for 
hours  at  a time. 

The  death  of  her  companion  of 
half  a century  was  the  most  poig- 
nant sorrow  in  Miss  Keller's  life. 
It  was  through  Mrs.  Macy’s  pains- 
taking efforts  that  she  had  been 
able  to  conquer  eternal  darkness 
and  enter  the  outer  world.  Her 
faith  comforted  her  in  her  soi^ 
row. 

“My  teacher  is  set  free  at  last 
from  pain  and  blindness,”  Miss 
Keller  said.  “I  pray  for  strength 
to  endure  the  silent  dark  until 
she  smiles  on  me  again.”  She  de- 
clared that  Mrs.  Macy  had  gone 
from  her  for  only  “a  little  while” 
and  that  they  would  be  reunited 
eventually. 

Fire  Destroyed  Home 

For  years  Miss  Keller  worked 
on  a biography  of  Mrs,  Macy. 
When  World  War  II  started  she 
laid  it  aside  temporarily  in  order 
to  devote  her  time  to  the  war- 
blinded.  The  nearly  completed 
manuscript  was  lost  when  her 


home  at  Easton,  Conn.,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  the  autumn  of 
1947. 

She  was  in  Europe  surveying 
conditions  of  the  blind  at  the  time. 
Besides  the  precious  manuscript, 
the  fire  destroyed  her  library  of 
hundreds  of  Braille  volumes,  let- 
lers  and  memoranda. 

Friends  reconstructed  the  12- 
room,  rambling  house,  but  many 
of  the  things  in  it  were  irreplace- 
able. 

Miss  Keller  was  more  inclined 
to  pity  normal  persons  than  her- 
self. She  believed  that  the  seeing 
and  hearing  were  so  accustomed 
to  those  senses  that  they  were 
actually  less  sensitive  to  things 
about  them  than  she  was.  “If 
those  with  normal  ears  and  eyes 
could  develop  all  their  senses, 
all  their  sensitivities,”  she  once 
said,  “they  would  understand 
each  other  and  the  world  a great 
deal  better.” 

If  She  Could  See — 

She  wrote  an  article  for  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  in  1933  in  which 
she  said  that  if  she  were  fhe  pres- 
ident of  a university  “I  should 
establish  a compulsory  course 
in  ‘How  to  Use  Your  Eyes.’  The 
professor  would  try  to  show  his 
pupils  how  they  could  add  joy  to 
their  lives  by  really  seeing  what 
passes  unnoticed  before  them.  He 
would  try  to  awake  their  dormant 
and  sluggish  faculties.” 

The  article  [copyright  by  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  reprinted 
in  part  with  its  and  Miss  Kel- 
ler’s permission]  was  titled  “Three 
Days  to  See.”  It  discussed  what 
she  would  want  to  observe  most 
“if,  by  some  miracle,  I were 
granted  three  seeing  days,  to  be 
followed  by  a relapse  into  dark- 
ness.” 

On  the  first  day  she  would 
“want  to  see  the  people  whose 
kindness  and  gentleness  and  com- 
panionship have  made  my  life 
worth  living.  ...  I should  call  to 
me  all  my  dear  friends  and  look 
long  into  their  faces,  imprinting 
upon  my  mind  the  outward  evi- 
dences of  the  beauty  that  is  with- 
in them. 

“I  should  let  my  eyes  rest,  too. 
on  the  face  of  a baby.  . , . And  I 
should  like  to  look  into  the  loyal, 
trusting  eyes  of  my  dogs  . . . 
whose  warm,  tender  and  playful 
friendships  are  so  comforting  to 
me. 

“On  that  busy  first  day  I should 
also  view  the  simple  things  of 
my  home.  I want  to  see  the  warm 
colors  in  the  rugs  under  my  feet, 
the  pictures  on  the  walls,  the  in- 
timate trifles  that  transform  a 
house  into  a home.  . , . 

Would  View  Nature 

“In  the  afternoon  of  that  first 
seeing  day.  I should  take  a long 


walk  in  the  woods  and  intoxicate 
my  eyes  on  the  beauties  of  the 
world  of  nature,  trying  despei 
ately  to  absol'b  in  a few  hours  the 
vast  splendor  which  is  constantl.\ 
unfolding  itself  to  those  who  can 
see,  . . . When  dusk  had  fallen,  1 
should  experience  the  double  de- 
light on  being  able  to  see  by  arti- 
ficial light.” 

The  next  morning.  Miss  Kel- 
ler said,  she  would  “arise  with 
the  dawn  and  see  the  thrilling 
miracle  by  which  night  is  trans- 
formed into  day.”  Then  she  would 
visit  museums  for  a “hasty  glimpse 
of  the  world,  past  and  present,” 
and  that  night  would  take  in  a 
play  or  movie. 

The  third  day  would  be  devoted 
to  “the  workaday  world  of  the 
present  amid  the  haunts  of  men 
going  about  the  business  of  life.” 
She  would  see  the  boats  in  the 
East  river  as  she  drove  from  Long 
Island  across  a “lazy  structure  of 
steel”  into  New  York.  Then  would 
come  the  towers  of  a city  “that 
seems  to  have  stepped  from  the 
pages  of  a fairy  story.” 

' As  she  strolled  along  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, “I  am  certain  that  the  colors 
of  women’s  dresses  moving  in  a 
throng  mus^t  be  a gorgeous  spec- 
tacle of  which  I should  never 
tire.” 

Would  Be  Window  Shopper 

“But  perhaps,”  she  added,  “if 
I had  sight  I would  be  like  most 
other  women — too  interested  in 
styles  and  the  cut  of  individual 
dresses  to  give  much  attention  to 
the  splendor  of  color  in  the  mass. 
And  I am  convinced,  too,  that  I 
should  become  an  inveterate  win- 
dow shopper.” 

If  a person  knew  he  was  to  be 
stricken  blind.  Miss  Keller  said 
he  would  use  his  eyes  as  never 
before  to  store  up  memories  for 
the  long  night  ahead.  Then  she 
added: 

“I  who  am  blind  can  give  one 
hint  to  those  who  see — one  ad- 
monition to  those  who  would 
make  full  use  of  the  gift  of  sight 
— use  your  eyes  as  if  tomorrow 
you  would  be  stricken  blind.” 

Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Thomson 
attended  the  theater  and  less  fre- 
quently the  movies.  Miss  Thom- 
son would  interpret  at  the  rate  of 
85  words  a minute  at  top  speed, 
describing  the  scenes  and  giving 
snatches  of  dialogue  sufficient  for 
Miss  Keller  to  follow  the  theme. 

“Miss  Keller  holds  my  right 
hand  loosely  with  her  right  hand 
and  I form  letters  with  my  fin- 
gers,” Miss  Thomson  said.  “Some- 
times. of  course,  she  reads  with 
her  fingers  on  my  lips.” 

While  deaf  to  sounds  generally. 
Miss  Keller  was  sensitive  to  the 
vibration  of  music  and  laughter. 
wtc 


The  Blind  Soldier. 


*I  am  blind  — - 

Would  that  I were  dead  instead.** 

Say  not  so,  ay  friend.' 

Life  is  still  sweet.' 

The  spirit  inviolate  suffers  not  defeat; 

Chained  to  the  black  rook  of  a thousand  despairs 
The  strong  heart  utters  no  complaint. 

A 

Shoulder  blindness  proudly.' 

As  the  steel  walls  of  the  gun 
You  carried  into  battle 
Kept  the  shot  from  scattering, 

So  a handicap  drives  us  straight  to  the  mark 
We  might  have  missed  unhindered. 

Today  you  shall  regain  your  godly  height 
And  in  the  market-place 
Dispense  the  vintage  of  your  pain 
In  comfort  to  men  mortally  wounded. 

Helen  Keller 

Note.  This  is  the  gist  of  what  I said  to  a blinded  man  I talked  to  in  the  San  Antonio 
hospital  for  disabled  soldiers.  How  futile  and  even  hypocritical  such  words  seemed 
addressed  to  men  suddenly  plunged  into  darkness  and  despair. 
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New  York 

October  fourteenth 
Nineteen  twenty- four 


Near  Miss  Keller: 

I teg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  gracious 
letter.  It  is  characteristic  of  those  qualities  which 
have  caused  you  to  he  held  in  such  universal  affection 
and  respect. 

Of  course,  I am  in  profound  sympathy  with  those 

on  whose  tehalf  you  speak. 

You  shall  have  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for 
your  concert,  tut,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  you 
and  I must  make  a little  secret  pact:  fhe  Management 

of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  receives  requests  ev- 
ery few  days  for  the  use  of  the  House  rent-free  for 


all  maimer  of  worthy  and  sympathetic  causes.  In  or- 
der to  avoid  invidious  discrimination  and  resulting 
criticism  and  ill  feeling,  the  Board  of  Directors 
some  years  ego  adopted  an  ironclad  rule  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  House  can  only  he  obtained  at  a uniform 
rental  of  §1,250.,  to  he  paid  hone  fide  hy  the  appli- 
cant, whatever  he  the  merit  and  the  appeal  of  the  oh- 
Ject  for  which  the  House  is  wanted. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I am  under  duty  to  up- 
hold the  hands  of  the  Management  in  carrying  out  this 
obviously  necessary  rule,  and  I have  done  so  invari- 
ably, hut  my  resolution  falters  before  your  letter, 
’^hat  I propose  to  do  is  to  send  you  my  check  for 
§1,250.,  end  then  you  or  your  organization  pay  the 
usual  rental.  But  please  keep  it  strictly  to  your- 
self that  I have  resorted  to  this  subterfuge,  because 
if  it  lecame  known,  I should  get  into  all  sorts  of 


trouble . 
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If  I can  be  of  any  service  in  discussing  arrange- 
ments for  the  concert  with  you  or  your  representative, 
I shall  be  happy  to  do  so.  Only,  I must  give  notice 
in  advance  that,  because  of  my  position  as  Chairman 
of  the  lietropolitan  Opera  Company,  I cannot  person- 
ally be  the  medium  for  asking  artists  to  give  their 
services  free,  and  I have  never  done  so. 

Believe  me,  with  sincere  regard  end  respect, 
and  with  ell  good  wishes, 


Hiss  Helen  Heller, 
93  Seminole  Avenue, 
Forest  Hills,  L.I. 


Very  faithfully  yours. 


A 


M 
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ITew  York 

October  twentieth 
Nineteen  twenty-four 


hear  Miss  Zeller: 

Many  thsnks  for  your  kind  letter,  but  your  ap- 
praisal of  my  little  service  is  fer  too  generous. 

I think  Chaliapin  would  be  the  greatest  attrac- 
tion that  could  be  secured  for  the  proposed  concert. 

If  Mr.  Burgess  w/ill  telephone  me,  I shall  be 
glad  to  make  an  appointment  to  see  him  and  extend 
whatever  assistance  I may  consistently  be  able  to 
render  towards  the  success  of  the  concert. 

Believe  mie,  with  sincere  regards. 


Very  faithfully  yours. 


Miss  Helen  Zeller, 
93  Seminole  Avenue 
Forest  Hills,  K.  Y 
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Concarneau,  Brittany,  June  6,  1931 


Dear  Sffendi, 

Ths  days  have  been  many  and  crowded  since  I wrote  to  you  last,  and  very  laany 
days  I have  thought  lovingly  of  you  when  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  finish  a 
letter.  All  winter  tasks  trod  upon  my  heels,  and  I felt  their  breath  behind  me,  as 
if  I were  running  a race,  and  must  not  be  overtaken.  Now,  in  a little  fishing-village 
of  Brittany,  I sit  down  leisurely  to  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Here  it  is  so  quiet  that  I feel,  or  imagine  I feel  the  agitation  of  wings  in 
the  air.  I know  there  are  many  birds  in  the  garden,  and  that  they  are  busy  with  family 
affairs.  No  trains  or  automobiles  or  char-ti -bancs  disturb  the  stillness.  How  did  I 
come  to  find  such  a quiet  nook  in  d strange  land?  I will  not  answer  at  once,  but  begin 
at  the  beginning. 

I shall  assume  that  you  knew  of  the  congress  of  workers  for  the  blind  which 
convened  in  New  York  during  April.  You  must  have  received  invitations  to  some  of  the 
functions,  as  I gave  your  name  to  the  entertainment  committee.  The  congress  monopolized 
the  time  and  attention  of  everybody  connected  with  the  American  Foundation.  'There  were 
receptions,  banquets  and  visits  to  places  of  interest,  besides  daily  meetings  and  con- 
ferences. We  kept  open  house  in  Forest  Hills,  and  lunched  and  dined  as  many  of  the 
delegates  as  possible.  I never  had  so  many  speeches  to  make,  pictures  to  be  taken  and 
messages  to  vrite  in  ray  life. 

After  it  was  all  over,  we  three  were  dead  tired.  Ws  had  Just  enough  energy  to 
think  about  getting  away  from  the  heavy  burden  of  correspondence  that  would  be  sure  to 
follow  the  conference.  I had  long  desired  to  visit  France.  I knew  there  were  pleasant 
places  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  where  we  could  rest.  We  did  not  care  very  much  where  we 
went  if  we  could  only  relax  in  body  and  mind.  Almost  before  we  knew  it,  we  found  ourselves 
speeding  away  towards  Cherbourg  on  the  Leviathan.  When  the  United  States  Lines  heard  of 
our  intention  to  go  to  France,  Mr.  Lyons  asked  us  if  we  coiild  get  ready  in  three  days, 
as  the  Leviathan  was  sailing  Saturday  morning,  May  9th.  We  said  we  could  get  ready  all 
right,  but  paying  for  our  passage  was  quits  another  matter.  We  joked  and  laughed  and 
tried  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  it  would  be  like  to  cross  the  ocean  on  that  palatial 
ship.  Imagine  our  surprise  when  we  found  that  Mr.  Lyons  was  in  earnest,  and  that  matters 
had  been  arranged  so  that  we  should  be  practically  the  guests  of  the  U.S. Lines. 

When  we  went  aboard  ship,  we  found  that  a beautiful  suite  had  been  given  us,  and 
everything  had  been  dons  for  our  comfort  and  pleasure.  Fven  our  little  "Scottie"  was 
included  in  the  invitation.  I leave  to  yom'  imagination  the  emotion;!  of  us  three  as  the 
great  ship  left  her  moorings  and  glided  out  of  the  harbor  into  the  open  sea.  We  had  a 
comfortable  voyage,  every  one  was  delightfully  kind,  and  it  was  heavenly  to  sit  high  up 
on  deck,  feel  all  the  air  of  all  the  sea  on  our  faces  and  surrender  to  the  sense  of 
adventure,  holiday  and  peace. 

From  Cherbourg  ws  motored  to  Paris.  At  first  it  rained,  and  the  wind  blew 
disagreeably  cold,  but  at  Caen  the  sun  burst  through  the  clouds,  and  we  began  to  enjoy 
a so  different  worldl  The  apple-trees  were  in  bloom  in  NormantJy,  and  I loved  the  fragrance 
that  drifted  to  us  from  the  orchards.  There  were  other  divine  odors  — lilac  and  wisteria, 
and  children  were  carrying  bunches  of  lilies  of  the  valley  to  give  their  friends  for 
good  luck. 

During  four  enchanting  days  we  gave  ourselves  un  to  the  fascination  of  Paris. 

To  me  it  was  a dream  come  true.  All  ray  life  I have  been  reading  about  Paris,  the  im- 
perishable City  of  Mind,  and  as  we  strolled  along  its  streets,  memory  conjured  the  Im- 
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mortals  without  numbsr  who  have  mads  Paris  a living  legend  wherever  the  printed  word 
is  read.  Moliere,  Montaigne,  Pascal,  La  Fontaine,  Rousseau,  Renan,  Balr.ac,  Victor  Hu^o 
Anatols  France  ~ hosts  of  them  — I saluted  silently  as  they  i:>assed  on,  invisible  to  ’ 
mortal  sense,  but  to  the  imagination  more  alive  than  life. 

Paris!  the  mother  of  countless  artists  who  marvellously  refresh  and  exalt  all  those 
that  have  eyes  for  beauty! 

Paris  the  city  of  miracles!  Here  Valentins  Hauy  and  Louis  Braille,  De  l'Sp==  and 
Sicard  remade  the  world  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  restoring  to  them  life's  dilniity  and 
sweetness. 

Other  cities  have  had  their  Isles  of  the  Blest  where  the  heart's  craving  for  home 
is  satisfied  because  life  is  as  we  want  it  to  be  — warm  and  human,  where  all  unshapely 
things  are  built  anew,  and  everybody  is  more  like  himself  than  he  has  dver  been.  The” 
obelisk  of  the  Chanps-Slysees  records  where  such  a dream  was  shattered.  For  a moment,  as 
God  reckons  time,  men  lost  their  hearts'  desire  and  lived  without  hope  in  their  cruel, 
ill-shaped  world.  T/e  turned  away  from  the  obelisk  and  walked  for  a time  through  the  avenue 
of  horsechestnut  trees.  It  was  sweet  and  cool  in  their  deep  shads,  and  their  pink  and 
white  blossoms,  all  pointing  upvTard,  gave  a happier  turn  to  my  thoughts.  They' seemed  to 
shout  with  a thousand  voices,  "Yonder  are  the  pleasant  meadows  of  Beul.ah  where  the  sun 
shines  night  and  day." 

Yes,  Paris  is  a City  of  Mind.  One  cannot  help  thinking  in  Paris  because  one  feels 
intensely  alive.  There  the  poem  one  would  writs,  the  picture  one  woidd  oaint,  the  eloquent 
word  one  has  wrestled  for  all  day  flower  in  the  mind  for  one's  delight.  But  I must  get  on 
with  my  letter,  or  you  will  think  ny  head  has  been  turned  by  the  liquid  sunshine  of  la  belle 

France  not  an  altogether  unpleasant  thought.  Who  would  not  sacrifice  a little  comiaon- 

sense  to  drink  with  the  gods? 

The  Humbert  Tourist  Service  found  this  little  villa  for  us  on  the  coast  of  Britt^uiy. 

On  our  way  to  Concameau  we  flitted  through  such  historic  places  as  Chartres.  We  lunched 
in  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral,  whose  marvellous  windows  Miss  Thomson  described  to  me. 
f'.t  Vitrfe  I got  out  of  the  car  to  feel  the  grim  walls  of  the  chateau  fortress  and  the 
drawbridge  with  chains  as  large  as  ny'arm,  and  put  ny  head  through  the  port-like  holes 
where  th^  poured  hot  pitch  upon  the  eneny  below.  It  was  a fearsome  nlace,  and  I did  not 
TJant  to  stay  more  than  a few  minutes.  We  spent  two  or  three  nights  at  Quiraper.  Perhaps 
you  know  it  well,  it  is  such  a charming  little  town.  We  were  fascinated  by  the  bridges  lead- 
ing to  the  warehouses  and  dwe].lings. 

We  are  very  happy.  The  villa  has  a darling  walled  garden,  and  is  only  eighty  feet 
from  the  ocean.  We  have  not  been  in  bathing  yet,  it  is  too  cold.  There  has  been  much  more 
fog  than  sun  so  far.  Rose-trees  push  their  heads  in  at  the  casements  and  smile  at  me  as 
I work.  I adore  the  tiny  garden,  where  I walk  twice  every  day,  following  a hedge  ten  feet 
high  and  a rope  that  winds  in  and  out  among  sweet  shrubs  and  flowering  plants. 

The  Viennese  la^ly  who  ovms  this  villa  is  a painter.  Her  husband  was  also  an  artist, 
and  loved  to  paint  by  moonlight;  so  the  villa  is  called  Ker-loar,  the  House  of  the  Moon. 

They  tell  me  Concameau  is  a favorite  resort  of  artists  from  other  lands.  Several  American 
artists  have  arrived  already,  end  two  will  he  our  next  door  neighbors.  The  harbor  is  very 
attractive  and  colorful,  with  an  ancient  fort  for  a backgrotmd. 

We  life  very  simply.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  keep  the  servant  who 
has  lived  with  Madame  for  twenty-four  years.  She  is  a very  good  cook  and  caretaker,  she 
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does  all  the  shopping,  and  is  most  econorrdcal . V/e  all  have  great  fun  trying  to  make 
ourselves  understood.  Louise  speaks  no  English,  and  we  speak  no  French,  but  we  manage  to 
communicate  by  means  of  signs  and  a dictionhiy-.  I know  French  pretty  well  to  read,  but  I 
am  as  clumsy  as  a beginner  on  skates  when  it  comes  to  conversation. 

I am  now  reading  the  books  which  were  given  me  last  Christinas.  Among  them  are 
Donne  Byrne's  "Ireland,"  a jewel  of  description,  and  Macaulay's  essay  on  Francis  Bacon. 

I shall  have  to  read  this  book  several  times  to  grasp  its  significance  fully.  It  is 
crowded  with  splendid  quotations  from  Bacon's  Philosophy  of  Fruit  which  afford  me 
abundant  food  for-  thought.  Altogether,  the  book  is  a stimulating  excursion  into  the 
philosophy  of  the  ancients  and  an  amazing  revelation  of  the  stationary  character  of 
their  thinking.  Macaiilay  speaks  of  it  as  a w'ood  full  of  brambles  from  which  those  who 
lose  themselves  therein  return  with  many  scratches  and  empty  stomachs.  Too  proud  of  their 
eloquence  and  lofty  intellectuality,  the  Greeks  did  nothing  to  lessen  human  miseiy  or 
increase  humeji  happiness. 

I hope  I have  not  wearied  you  with  this  long  letter,  dear  Effendi.  My  excuse  is 
that  you  have  said  ny  letters  give  you  pleasure.  Of  course  that  is  my  wish,  and  a cause 
of  wonder  too.  For,  although  I am  in  the  visible  world  with  you,  yet  I miss  the  thousand 
colorfixl  impressions  and  the  casual  talk  that  entertain  you.  I am  not  much  good  at 
reporting  the  lighter  aspects  of  life,  they  flit  by  me  like  butterflies,  and  only  now  and 
then  I get  the  flick  of  a wing,  wherefore  please  be  indulgent.  ?Ars.  Macy  says  I am  as 
ponderous  as  Dr.  Johnson  7<ithout  his  wit.  I'd  give  anything  in  the  world  if  I could 
have  some  of  Madams  Sevigni's  inventiveness  and  sparkle.  I am  interested  up  to  my  eyes 
in  everything,  but  I am  not  clever  enough  to  imitate  her  charming  anima.tion. 

I shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  sometime  when  you  feel  like  writing.  I hope 
you  and  Mrs.  Doubleday  will  have  as  delightful  a svunmer,  wherever  you  are,  as  we  intend 
to  have  here.  I wish  I could  see  you  both  and  hear  directly  that  you  are  better. 

With  cordial  greetings  from  Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss  Thomson,  I am, 

Affectionately  your  friend, 

(Signed)  Helen  Keller 


VITA 
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DeETest  Helen, 

I should  iiave  written  you  long  ayOihut,  hawing 
•.written  to  TeaoJje"  I took  for  -ranted  that  3''ou  also  pa>"took  of  The 
uripT'oetl?,! r..!-  pahulnn  of  ray  expos -^ulato ry  epistles. 

Let  me  first  of  e.11  thank  jeou  for  your  fine  letter  .Every  v;ind 
that  blciTE  from  yo'"'  direction  hrin'TS  the  ■Cv-es’-T-''  ■-  .of  clear  waters 
and  the  fragrance  ^ of  flowers  .You  are  the  c-T-eRtest  kno-vn  antidote 
to  fat  igue , ennui  and  age, and  in  everj'-  letter  you  punch  your  type- 
writer resounds  the  gladdening  echo  of  a sledge  hanraer.At  tines  I 
really  think  f-'at  you  are  the  only  liring  being  in  the  world, so  stur.r 
■’ngly  unreal  seems  all  this  life.  Thanks  a, rain, with  all  ray  heart. 

I am  nc-v  in  a much  better  humor  and  state  of  mind, although  I an 
still  groping  about  for  the  th-root  o-"  ^ ■.  invisible  monster.  I know 

slali  cLutch  it  sctt  avu  :;t.r-  ■ . ' death  def  irii  te  Iv  . At  present 


T ar.i  fighiint  with  about  three  thousand  tailor  to  whom  I hope  I shall 
secure  v/lthin  a fev  days  a weekly/-  wage|/of  th'^rt;,'-  dollars  and  th“  elgb-' 
hour  day.The;'-  belong  to  the  A.E.of  L.  but  the;/  like  rae  immensely  and, 
what  is  still  more  gratifying, they  do  exactly  what  I tell  them. 

Isn’t  this  a healthy  sign  of  awakening?  T a.n  multiplyln-:  myself  in 
a hundred  diffevc^,*  little  .-jobs  and  endea,vors  .writing  .talking , organi- 
sing pickets  and  stock  companies  and  honestly  striving  to  make  myself 
useful , needed  and  uV^r  rable  everywhere. 


VITA  is  struggling  a.lonr  bravely  and  the  nrosperts  of  its 
on  living  are  not  very  gloomy , altho of  co'-''v,e  , ’:e  fv-nuiot  expect  to 
make  a sin.gle  cent  out  cf  it, in  wages  or  othe  r -ise , for  v t leasT  six 
r.o;  T.hs  more. I'll  fight  like  alhulldog  and  work  like  a dunkey  to  keep 
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it  alire  bnd.  7 hope  that  I may  some-Mne  realize  ny  life-long  dream  of 
having  a little  printing  shop  and  make  it  a forge  of  deadly  mental 
v/eapons  . You  kno-Ar  jt  costs  nothing  to  dream , especj  a i ly  vrhen  one  is 
fearfully  awake  to  the  real  necessities  of  life. 

Of  all  the  big  discoveries  I nc-.de  lately  in  connction  ■.'■ith  Vita 
the  most  pleasant  of  all  is  that  my  friend  and  associate  Venanzi  has 
an  extraordinary  baritone  voice.!  have  actually  dragged  him  hy  the 
nape  of  the  neck  before  five  or  six  music  masters  who  we»-e 
stunned  by  the. volume  and  beauty  of  his  voice. They  said  only  one 
beritone  in  the  world  ,Titta  Tiuffo.can  reach  his  notes. They  all  agreed 
he  has  a gold  nine  in  his  throat. Can  it  be  that  le  is  the  phoenix 
I was  looking  for  these  many  years'^  I want  him  to  study  quick  and  fast 
but  he  is  too  nucii  oi  a hookwom  to  do  anything  else  .However  some  of 
these  days  T shall  have  to  knock  him  dHsxxxxx  dO'.vn  and  make  him  do  i+ . 

T will  tell  you  more  about  the  things  J am  trying  to  do  in  ny 
..ex.,  let  ter.  Just  no”*  T would  like  to  know  more  about  yoi>  and  Teacher; 
j.iSi,  ..  C’.-  are  going  cut  ag&.in  and  what  a..-'e,’yc'.)  doing  with  yourselves. 

, 0-A^ 

I nave  never  neard  from  John  and  loath  about  ennoying  him 

X ur  ..^.en  I happ.en  to  he  around  hoston,whioii  v/ill  be  sometime  next 

month,!  am  going  to  see  him  and  find  out  whether  our  hopes  iiave  been 
realized . 

Komii  is  doing  splendidly . She  says  nov;  eve ry thing,  in  fact  she  speaks 

like  a four  year  old  child. She  has  not  forgotten  any  of  you  and  is  still 

j-lling  for  Tho ra . Carol ina  talks  about  Teaciier  all  the  time  and  would 

be  more  than  happy  if  she  felt  sure  that  Y-o.u.:i>oth  know  and  feel  how^much 

she  i..  yearning  for  your  napriness  .'”'e  are  living  very  pea;;sfully  these 

dr..ys,h£-,’yinr,  overcome  all  anguish  of  heart  and  mind  by  definitely  acceptig 

al3  trilngs  c.B  they  are, for  the  supreme  wiadom  consists  in  being  what 
, it 

ne  is^as  nothing  was  meant  to  be  wliat  isn't. Being  unable  to  increase  cur 
ans , ,r  ut.  • set  to  wurk  to  reduce  our  wants  and, so  far.’mve  succeeded 
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f£^’nou3ly.’.’/e  have  perforned  more  niracles  in  tnree  weeks  the.n  a heavenful 
of  theucaturges  worked  out  in  an  age. It  isK*t  neither  fun  nor  pleasure, 
but  it  is  Joy, afterwards, of  oourse. After  all^there  is  nothing  more 
gratifying  life  than  to  do  a hard  thing, or  even  a distasteful  thing 
in  t-o  and  while  a beloved  third  one  is  is  looking  on  unawares  of  what 
is  taking  plane .Amen. 

I wish  you  would  finish  trour  po-i.Alsc  T wish  Teaoher  would  think 
of  writing  her  autobiography . I would  be  hapi-.y  to  feel  that  you  two 
are  doing  the  big  things  you  have  sor-WThat  neglected  of  late.it 's  about 
time  new  bolt  and  a new  thunderclap  came  out  of  the  mighty  clouds 
you  nave  been  gathering  about  yourselves  lately. Now  is  the  time, Helen. 
Get  busy. Not  tomorrow . Today  .You  are  the  only  one  who  has  teen  ccnvc-s^^-r 
with  the  gods  while  men  were  grovelling  with  the  swine  and  gnawing  with 
the  rats  .Do  , please,  tell  us  v;hat  they  told  2/o«. 

I wonder  wnether  Teacher  has  reduced, and  if  so  whether  she  is  as 
good  to  look  upon  as  before. I al.so  wonder  whether  she  has  had  any  other 
adventures  at  mysterious  stations  or  under  lonely  oak  trees. I fear  she 
has  been  considerably  spoiled  s^.nce  she  got  away  from  my  guardianship. 
I'bnat  about  Polly's  romnee  •■•ith  Mr  .Par  rington?  Are  there  any  otlier 
complications?  And  how  is  the  bridge  game  faring?  And  also  the  morning 
and  evening  osculatory  excerficises?  Gee, but  T an  missing  then  awful' 

Good  night, dear  ones. Lots  of  fins  wishes , cheer  and  love  from 
Roma, Carolina  and 


seondlr.g  you  the  Ms. of  the  first  part  of  Leone's  Gyndlcelisn. 
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Cambridge  . Mass  . 
Juno  13,1909. 


. . CRITIC 

. “Acrostic 


Jacobus  nous, 


Y 


Here  is  a clipping  from  the  Holbrook  . He 


v: 


s suroly  mad  . I shall  have  his  bumps  examined 


? by  McLano  . I am,  and  you  will  be,  glad  to  see 
y_  that  I/lss  Keller's  article  has  been  reported  . 
^ She  will  be  glad  too  . 

-t. 


Then  you  called  me  Up  . Pcyor  old  Rolfe  . I 


y suppose  that  he  became  nervous  , and  felt  that  b 


must  do  something  . I was  looking  over  the^^ 


rilNBaconiana  , and  it  se^ed  to  me  that  it 


is  the  NijandB  V^Nthe  bughokso  to\a  larg*  extent 
I 8hall\be  curipus\to  n<^ar  th^  evidencVvpf  Wiifc 

about  it  to  me 


^ Sraedley  writes  . Ho  said 

.’f  J \ 

^ last  week  . iNwote  to  him  sharply  about  his 


^ discovery  of  Weineri^an  bughouseries  in  Ben  Jonson 


I am  dead  sick  of  tho  ineptness  o|  the  human  mind 


God  damn  it  , why  did  wo  overlook  the  obvious 


5 


lact  that  we  had  found  these  things  by  chance  ■ 


as  well  as  by  design  , and  so  steer  the  fools 


the  right  way  at  the  start  . l auppoaa  that 
they  would  have  gone  offf  at  a tangent  anyhow  . 
Da^  the.  . ,^at  a spree  it  would  be  to  put  tn^ 
together  all  the  known  facts  of  William's  life 
in  its  relation  to  love  . true  love  , i„  all  its 
aspects,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  views  of  F.B. 
which  are  at  any-rate  not  of  the 

village  seducer  type.  i ipnt  think  that  the  right 
men  are  decieved  by  Rolfs  . The  sentimental  crowd 

"^lay  be  . It^looks  as  if  we  had  smoked  the  old  man 
out  of  his  hole  . 


Lewis's  position  is  that  the  presumption  of  Atom 
avidence  is  i„  my  favor.  That  he  cannot  concieve 
of  the  possibility  that  any  one  can  duplicate  my 
work, by  nor  methods,  in  any  other  series  of  books  , 
but  that  from  what  he  knows  of  Bacon's  work  (he  has 
not  road  Spedding  or  the  De  Augmentis)  it  is  equally 
inconceivable  that  Bacon  can  be  the  man  . That  in 
iua  opinion  tha  only  honest  criticism  of  my  book  mu* 
must  take  the  form  of  attempts  to  duplicate  my  work 
in  a similar  scries  , and  with  the 


name  of  F.B  . 


^ +n  <jtaei*  the  idiots  in 

could  be  over  in  Englan 

^ follv  makes  me  des- 

the  right  direction  . Smedley  e folly 

.(  th.  B.oo„l».  • I '“T"* 

„ ,l.«n  1..V0  t.  ficht  the  t«  cro«=  • &?»•• 
heth  . They  ae  had  ..  one  another  • Cr.dnlon.  , 
a„d  inferential  . Thayer  and  Dr(Prot)  D.rlins, 
ted.,  tell  ..  that  1 have  given  then,  all  a pUl- 
X gather  that  they  are  taki.«  it  .dth  .one  ..rione 
nee.  . long  "»!  i‘  •"t  ‘ ““linS  le«te«  •*  “ 

n,  the  aeroetio.  and  ..id  that  it  till  he  a(^rd  581 
thing  to  refute  the  mathematical  implication  in 
then  . But  ran  plea.ed  that  ,.  have  dr.vn  old  Rolf. 
«e  may  draw  the  red  plush  musical  Mabie  soon  . 

But  he  is  not  such  a fool  as  his  writings  would 
lead  you  to  suppose  . Parker  says  that  most  of  the  i 
men  whom  we  both  know  are  talking  about  the  stuff  . 
I am  glad  that  I sent  out  no  press  copies  . Saved 
at  least  ^180. 00  by  that  . 040  sale  is  not  bad 


for  28  days 


He  also  says  that  in  his  opinion  even  that  willo 
not  i^ove  that  my  finds  are  not  designed  , but  4 
it  will  seriously  damage  the  valjie  of  my  evidence. 
This  is  what  he  will  sot  his  students  at  work  on 
next  term  . He  will  send  me  the  evidence  both  of 
positive  and  negative  nature  . He  is  a veri’  honest 
man  , and  a clear  headed  . The  Harvard  echo  from  th 
the  Colonial  Club  is  that  Yale  , God  help  us,  will  ! 
naturally  listen  to  any  folly  • They  dont  count  . 
Parker  says  that  Trent  is  doing  something  similar  [ 
to  that  to  be  done  by  Lewis  . We  are  smoking  'em  out 
allright  . If  they  could  only  see  the  in^li cation 
of  their  act.  T I wonder  if  they  do  . It  means  that 

i 

tiiay  know  in  their  hearts  that  their  Shakespeare 
scholarsip  rests  on  a Canon  . I put  that  up  to  | 
Lewis,  and  he  shook  his  head  in  a rather  sad  admit- 
tanco  . 

That  article  of  yours  is  too  good  to  be  allowed  to 
go  to  waste  . Merrill  and  I read  it  over  down 
there  . He  too  is  of  this  opinion  . Think  about 
it  . It  was  good  o|  you  to  call  me  up  . I have 
been  siting  letters  all  da^  . I wish  that  I 
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1 • -^1 , »!  j-T  : e - - .T  . ran  -turope  am  wmle  the.  r 
;T&d  the  -^ie.^aure  of  frequ^Mt  converse  with  their  Majeetiee 
the  Kinp  ai^  i of  Roumania  concerning  the  Re-educati  cr.ai 

School  and  W op  at  Bucharest  to  which  the  Bl'nd  '5\;nd 
oontrihuteu . 


Her  Majesty  hae  chartred  me  wit'.,  the  very  !irre» 


duty  of  har,din«t  to  you  Her  photoerrano  siKiied  and  ad  iressea 
to  y.jj  er;  reconns  1 ..>^anc«. 


T:iie  wVr  ■ • , f-re  .oil  you  will  find  herewi 
It  ffives  me  personal  Pleasure  tc 
communication  and  to  carry  out  the  duty  wnich 
craciously  laid  iipon  i.,e,  am  a‘  t -le 
you  my  - ost  coriiql  refr.ards  -"-nd  wisues  for  t 
Christmas  Times, 


»h. 

t he  medlui'i  of 
Her  ’-ajeaty 
to  convey  lo 
,L'*r?plea'  oT 


w 
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’#hile  abroad  I sent  our  Foreign  Secretari^,  Mr. 
Raverat,  on  a detailed  tour  of  inspection  and  expert  ex- 
amination to  England,  Serbia,  Roumania,  Brussels,  Florence 
and  Rome,  being  already  fullv  advised  as  to  the  conditions 
in  France,  Mr.  Raverat  returned  a few  days  before  my  de- 
narture  and  made  to  me  exhaustive  oral  renort  «rhich  I dis- 
cussed with  him  in  detail.  It  was  Collowed  by  his  written 
report  received  today.  In  due  course  I will  renort  to  you 
uoon  all  these  matters,  as  well  as  unon  the  broaden  ques- 
tions of  future  nolicy  concerning  which  I am  nrepared  to 
submit  definite  suggestions  to  the  Board  in  addition  to 
those  stated  in  my  preliminary  reoort  of  October  last. 

Bat  bearing  at  the  moment  especially  unon  the 
question  of  Roumania  ( as  I am  transmitting  to  you  the  mes- 
sage of  The  Q,ueen)  I will  quote  an  extract  from  the  report 
of  Mj.,  Raverat  which  was  a pleasing  sumrise  to  me,  as  it 
will  be  to  you.  Although  the  conditions  there  are  sad  and 
the  needs  extreme,  Mr.  Raverat  states; 

"I  was  agreeably  astonished  at  the  results  obtained 
under  such  inadequate  conditions.  The  accounts  are 
very  well  icept  by  a professional  book-keeper  and  I 
do  not  understand  the  difficulty  we  have  had  in  the 
past  in  obtaining  reports  and  detailed  accounts  fron 
them.  This  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  apathy  ;'rof 
the  peoole  of  the  Near  East.  I verified  the  books, and 
vouchers  exist  for  almost  every  nayment  made.  Those 
relative  to  nayments  to  the  blinded  men  bear  the  sig- 
nature of  2 witnesses  as  well  as  that  of  the  blinded 
men  who  in  the  majority  of  cases  have  sinoly  affixed 
their  mark, 

The  oninion  we  formed  in  regard  to  Roumania  is 
in  striking  contradictions  to  facts.  Such  surorises  are 
so  rare  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  too  great  a stress 
on  them.  The  role  played  by  the  Blind  Fund  in  Rumania 
is  all  the  more  imoortant  in  that  ourr  ia  the  only  school 
existing  there." 
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Aa  aoon  as  the  enRacements  of  the  Holiday  Sea- 
son are  over,  I shall  ask  you  to  assemble  to  consider 
my  final  report  and  recommendations  and  to  establlah  a 
definite  policy  as  to  the  future  uoon  all  questions. 

Sincerely 


-» 


CoTiy 


JifR.  NELSOU  CRO?iW]£LL 


By  c onraand  o f 

Her  liajesty  the  Q,ueen,  I take  pcreat  ■nleaaure 
in  confiding  to  your  care  the  accoHmanyin/sc 
letter  and  aut ot^ranhed  portrait. 

IREMS  PRO COR IN 

Lady  in  waiting  of  Her  Pajeety 
The  Queen  of  Rourannia. 


Cony 


KAiriOW 

im  n.  ».  Ls  hKUt& 
de  ROin'AFIK 


Je  fiuifl  chart'«e  nar 
'la  fcft.lefito  JfAIUK  Is  Hglllii  de 
Hounanie,  de  vous  rsmorcicr  chn- 
leur«u?*eraont  r»our  I 'aide  que 
vuuB  a»e«  al  cord  ini erannt  donnee 
h l'o’.iuvre  nour  laquello  3.  s 
jfraoiauoawent  accords  son  ilaut 
i^atronr.r®. 


uB  nccretairc  i’articullen 


de  3.  M.  la  Heine  4e  Rcunanie 


■Bur^ngtoiTHotel 

1£)S_CI 


KeyC£iA^^ 

tb'^  'U'O^  ^ 

tAO(y^  V/^ 

^ DiXj&J\  , »V'l^  I ■'I'i-O- 

VC 

Vt  -^VUL/^U^^pL.  C>  ^iyyi.VuC<^ot^  "RjLoi, 

CA«t>-ju<  VJ$aJ^  . 

'^0J>L  o,  %J>(OiH^ 

"fC  4jLoCi  ^ , 

■(y^'^SLAkj)^  (/-^ViM-cA-rf  O-v  . 


I y/^ 

^ A^cx^  ^ ^UU^ 

Str^^U  ^ 

lyi.  tU^ 
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OUl^L 


9^  {^uu^<JL  ‘■''U^aA  I 

^ ^ ; /)w^ 

%u  ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ 


4^  loj^.  A!.  ^ ^ 7 

jl„M^  ^ T 

-^VM^  A 

-w-a^ . ^ p ^ ^ 

ciyKo{ 


, «^J2.,aAx^  , 

^]lvut  IV  P^  ^ ^ 

^ ^ , tLU^  <■ 

:|JjZ.  cOCo^ 

4.oMJU^^UXJ^  1^  ^ 

LyCti^  !X)lyl'-'~<-^  ■ 
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UZ^<V-^ 

V . . j,  tT)  -/ul-aX-^  r 

%^yiyt/4- 


“In  a Realm  of  Fadeless  Beauty.” 

Quite  one  of  the  most  famous  women  in  the  world  is 
Helen  Keller  so  It  is  not  surprising  a Joplin  high  school 
girl,  Miss  Eileen  Scott,  was  thrilled  recently  to  get  a signed 
letter  from  her  in  answer  to  a question  as  to  how  she 
hoped  to  aproach  old  age.  The  question  had  been  asked 
^ter  the  class  in  Cicero,  under  Miss  Bess  Buckeridge  had 
become  interested  in  the  subject  from  reading  the  great 
Komans  famous  essay  on  old  age. 

Under  date  of  May  6,  Miss  Keller  wrote: 

E>«ar  Eileen  Scott  f 

tra ““  * 

tlnguishVe”fla^rof%ruTh'.''®I  hav^'tAed'  to  ^ 

things  Jurt  because  my  ancestors  f ruts-doing 

'!  rrs ; “ Fr  ^ ” 

about  the  world  I llvV  In.  ^ curiosity 

'iiH  rj" 

certainly,  to  believe  that  the  richo.f  i,  f natural  for  me. 
with  age  as  that  tour^e-M  ^ ‘ happiness  comes 

Confidently  I climb  the  b^Ld^stai™i"^if7  without. 

.r .c  xr 

Sincerely  yours, 

HELEN  KELLER. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  the  happy  recinient  of  thto 

tatiM  letter  teill  .„t  be  ebl.  ful^to  ,°te  to 

™dom  „d  Itt  gltot  phll,»ophy  for  »a„f  ye.S 

Sil  jI“S!!r’  ”“y  »'  «S*  and  past 

g all  there  is  in  it  at  first  reading.  Read  it  again 

again  and  yeu  will  begin  to  understand  it  for  whft  it 

b^a  L expression  of  a philosophy  of  life  evolved 

a^d  «u^feTg°"""'°" 
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93  Seminole  Avenue,  Forest  Hills,  L. 
Deoeratiar  17,  1930, 

President  Charles  E.  Beury, 

Taitqple  University, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  President  Beury, 

I received  several  days  ago  your  very  pleasant  letter  offering  me  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  from  Temple  University.  I should  have 
answered  it  immediately,  expressing  my  deep  sense  of  the  honor  done  me  hy  such  a 
thought,  and  the  sincere  regret  I felt  that  such  an  honor  was  not  for  me.  But 
Miss  Keller  entreated  me  so  earnestly  to  reconsider  my  decision  that  I have  carried 
your  letter  in  n^y  head  and  my  heart  for  a week  with  the  most  genuine  desire  to 
catch  nyself  in  such  a state  of  mind  that  I might  write  and  tell  you  I would  accept 
the  degree. 

But  my  decision  remains  unclianged.  I cannot  conscientiously  accept  the 
degree  that  you  so  graciously  wish  to  confer  upon  me.  It  is  a valuation  to  which 
I do  not  consider  iny  education  commensurate.  All  r^y  life  I have  suffered  in 
connection  with  ny  work  from  a sense  of  deficiency  of  equipment.  To  take  pleasure 
in  such  a degree  as  you  so  graciously  wish  to  confer  upon  me  I should  have  to  feel 

I deserved  it.  All  the  satisfaction  that  belongs  to  me which  I derive  from 

the  fact  that  I have  discliarged  ny  duty  towards  my  beloved  pupil  Helen  Keller  not 

unsuccessfully  I shall  realize  when  she  is  honored.  I have  much  remorse  in 

resisting  Helen  Keller’s  pleadings  and  the  kindness  of  many  friends,  but  one 
should  not  be  prevailed  ui>on  to  do  something  utterly  against  one's  sense  of  the 
proprieties. 

Please  believe  me,  I am  keenly  sensible  of  your  beautiful  thought  of  mo, 
especially  as  it  is  the  first  time  an  institution  of  learning  has  wished  to 
recognize  ny  work.  Your  faith  in  my  fitness  for  the  degree  touches  mo  pro- 
foundly and  my  pride  is  augmented  when  two  minds  like  yours  and  Dr.  Newton  s 


copy 


are  moved  iDy  an  acquaintance  with  my  work  to  a friendly  interest  in  me.  Since 
I cannot  conacientio ualy  receive  the  degree,  I assure  you  that  your  recognition 
of  ay  dear  pupil’s  accomplishments  will  bring  me  real  happiness. 

I repeat,  this  latter  expresses  the  perfect  sincerity  of  my  attitude 
towards  the  Temple  University  degree,  and  iqy  gratitude  for  your  wish  to  honor 
me.  With  vary  kind  regards,  I am 

Sincerely  yours. 


Anne  Sullivan  Uacy 


COiT 


Forest  Hills, 
Jiily  51,  19!?3. 


A 

.•m 


Dear  Elsa:- 


I toovf  you  v.'ill  receive  a shock  v;hen  you  get  this  letter.  I can  picture  the 
astonishment  in  your  face  when  you  see  who  it  is  from,  "A  letter  from  Teacherill  i\m 
I avTaice  or  dreaming?"  I hope  you  aro  avrake,  dear,  and  that  you  vrill  be  glad  to  know  I 
have  been  thinicing  of  you. 

I was  about  to  have  Harry  look  up  j^our  number  last  rfiday,  so  that  I could 
call  you  and  see  vrhat  you  'vere  doing  the  week-end.  1 thought  if  you  had  nothing  better 
to  do,  vje  might  go  on  another  picnic  together.  But  my  plans  vfere  frustrated  by  a mes- 
sage from  Keith  i orris  saying  he  i:as.,comin£  out  for  the  vreekend.  I knew  it  woiad  not 
be  any  fun  for  you  to  be  here  at  the  same  tiine.  I managed  to  survive'  his  visit  by 
talcing  him  on  two  motor  trips  a,nd  keeping  him  in  bed  until  noon  Sundaj’-.  It  is  torture 
enoiigh  to  have  to  listen  to  Ina’s  uninterrupted  discourse,  but  to  have  one’s  ears  ex- 
posed to  an  endless  battery  of  meaningless  sounds  is  -6o  be  long  a-dyingj 

Thanlcs  for  your  tivo  nice  letters.  I read  them  vrith  that  tingling  along  my 
veins  which  is  a sTore  sign  of  genuine  satisfaction.  Thanics,  too,  for  two  happy  days  — 
as  many  thanics  as  there  vrere  hours  in  the  days.  Each  one  of  them  is  sweet  to  recall. 

I am  alv/ays  happj’’  when  you  are  with  me,  Elsa,  You  bring  back  a bit  of  the  Crolden  Age 
of  youth  to  mj'-  heart.  It  ivas  pleasant,  xms’nt  it,  sitting  in  that  great  hay-field, 
^Tatching  the  sunset  li*c  a bonfire  in  the  hoUoi?  of  the  Hills. 

I am  dictating  this  letter,  and  Helen  is  ivriting  it.  I have  discovered  a new 
pleasure.  It  is  like  thinicing  vchat  one  will  say  rcithout  talcing  the  trouble  to  vneite  it. 
Usually,  TOiting  a letter  is  like  going  up  to  be  executed  vfithout  the  satisfaction  of 
being  dead  afterwards,  ^ 

■fe  found  it  neceasaxy  for  one  reason  'or  another  to  postpone  our  ti'ip  until 
next  Saturday  vfhen  we  intend  to  "bent  it"  fop  Candda  — tliat  sweet  haven  of  thirsty 
tfavellers.  If  we  carry  out  all  our  plans,  v;e  shall  see  some  curious  nooks  and  corners 
of  the  country,  and  perhaps  meet  some  more  people  like  our  fanner-friends  with  a flavor 
of  the  soil  about  them.  Ue  have  decided  not  to  go  to  Buffalo,  there  is  such  a long 
stretch  of  uninteresting  country  betxreon  Toronto  and  k'ontreal.  V.’e  thihlc  it  vrill  be  much 
pleasanter  to  cross'  into  Canada  from  Vermont.  So  wc.  shall  not  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ur,  Lamman's  farm  this  trip.  Perhaps  vre  shall  go  there  together  when  Polly  returns. 

If  you  see  I’r.  Lampeian,  please  thank  him  for  his  generous  offer  of  hospitality. 

, By  the  vjay,  dear,  is  there  any  possibility  of  your  being  able  to  go  with  vis? 
You  loiovr  nothing  would  delight  me  more  than  to  have  you  call  up  and  say  "I’m  coming, 
Teacher." 


No  word  from  Scotland  yet.  Helen  sends  her  love  vrith  nine. 
•Affectionately  your  friend. 


P.'  . Uhat  splendid  cool  weather  v/e  are  having  - autumn  days  in  months  that  are  not 
autumn ' s I ’ 
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WORLD’S 


COLUMBIAJM  EXPOSITION. 


XECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


HARLOV;  N.  HIGINBOTHAM,  Presioent. 
FERDINAND  W.  PECK,  Vice-President. 
ROBERT  A-  WALLER,  2oVice-Presioent. 
HOWARD  0.  EDMONDS,  Secretary, 


Chicago, July  2.5., I89.....5.. 


To  the  Chiefs  of  Departments 

and  Officers  in  charge  of  Buildings  and  Exhibits. 


Gentlemen: -- 


The  bearer,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  accompanied  by  Mias  Sullivan, 
is  desirous  of  making  a complete  inspection  of  the  Exposition  in  all 
Departments.  She  is  blind  and  deaf,  but  is  able  to  converse,  and  is 
introduced  to  me  as  one  having  a wonderfial  ability  to  vinderstand  the 
objects  she  visits,  and  as  being  possessed  of  a high  order  of  Intelli- 
gence and  of  cultiire  beyond  her  years.  Please  favor  her  with  every 
facility  to  examine  the  exhibits  in  the  several  Departments,  and  extend 
to  her  such  other  courtesies  as  may  be  possible. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  same,  J am,  with  respect. 

Very  truly  yoiirs,  ‘ 


President 


Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  September  11th,  1903. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Miss  Helen  Keller, 

Wrenthara,  Mass, 

My  dear  Hiss  Keller: 

I have  for  acknowledgemert  your  kind  note  of  August  20,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Directorate  of  the  Exposition  and  myself  I desire  to  thank  you  most  heart- 
ily for  your  acceptance  of  our  invitation  to  visit  the  Exposition  in  October 
of  1904. 


Since  the  publication  of  your  possible  presence  in  St.  Louis  during  the 
great  World's  Pair  next  year  a great  deal  of  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
your  coming,  and  I trust  therefore  nothing  will  interfere  with  your  being 
here  in  company  with  your  mother  and  Miss  Sullivan. 


Vr’ith  kindest  regards  to 
I remain. 


those  ladies,  and  best  wishes  for  yourself, 


Yours  very  respectfully. 


I 


I*®?, 


•t6ric  mtsftion  of  the  working  clact  to 
capitalism.  By  organizing  indut> 
s)re  are  forming  the  structure  of  the 
^<]^ety  within  the  shell  of  the  old. 


T^RODUCTION 


EXECUTIVE  BaAfiaS, 


H.  Edward.  Box  7fl.  Alexatul^ 
W.  Kelly.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  ^ 
H.  Little.  Fresno.  Calif. 
iVALD  Kohttorr.  Tatcrson.  N.  J. 
M.  Foss.  Seattle.  Wash. 


Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 


VINCENT  ST.  JOHN, 

General  Secretary-Treasurer. 

WM  D.  HAYWOOD, 

Ass*t  Sec*y  and  Gen'i  Organizer. 


164-1^  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET  Telephone,  Main  5131  j 

ROOM  307 

Chicago,  III.  August  i7th,i9i4. 


Mr.  John  Macy , 

Wrentham , Mass. 

Fellow  Worker 

Your  letter  of  the  12th  is  received.  Your  card 
can  bo  transferred  to  Boston  industrial  union.  The  address 
of  the  secretary  is  John  P.  Nason,  Sec'y  574,  12  Homer  St., 
Brookline,  Mass.  I do  not  know  where  their  meeting  place  is 
located  hut  you  can  get  in  touch  with  them  by  writing  to  J 

the  secretary.  I 

I see  that  Giovannitti  has  been  with  you  and  is  1 

urging  you  to  write  about  industrial  unionism.  I agree  with  ■ 

him  and  think  that  you  could  do  it.  You  have  had  advantages 
that  many  who  are  trying  to  write  about  the  ouestion  have  i 

never  had.  I am  certain  that  your  experiences  at  Lawrence  ■ 

and  Little  Palls  would  he  of  great  benefit.  Others  who  f 

have  never  been  in  direct  touch  with  the  movement  have  written 
some  splendid  things,  for  instance  Pellow  'lorker  Keller  in 
her  "Hand  of  the  World"  gave  us  an  exceptionally  fine  propaganda  , 
article.  If  we  could  get  Arturo  down  to  work  he  could  do  some  j 

fine  things  for  us.  Saint  John  will  take  up  these  matters  J 

with  you  on  his  return.  1| 

With  fraternal  greetings  to  Mrs. Macy,  Miss  Keller  I 

and  yourself,  I am  V 


Yours  for  industrial  Freedom, 


■'\/-oXx^  Ia-cu_o-^-  c>l_<*-Xji^ 
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February,  1932 


It  doesn't  need  a valentine,  to  bring  niy  greeting  true. 

For  I’m  always  wishing  happiness,  and  joyous  days  to  you. 


THE  CATHOLIC  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

221st  Street  and  Paulding  Avenue 
New  York  City 


ST.  VALENTINE  AND  THE  I.ITTLE  BLIND  GIRL. 


Tile  Ave  Maria  tells  us  St.  Valentine  was  a priest  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Clautiius  11.  The  holiness  of  his  life  was  well  known  throughout  the  city,  and  at  length  its  fame 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Emperor.  The  Saint  was  arrested,  loaded  with  irons  and  later  brought 
before  the  judge,  Asterius,  to  be  tried  and  punished  for  a charge  of  sacrilege  which  had  been 
brought  about'^by  his  utterance  that  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  miserable  wretches  for  having 
spent  their  whole  lives  in  sensual  pleasure. 

Asterius  took  Valentine  to  his  own  house  to  examine  him  at  leisure.  When  the  Saint  en- 
tered he  raised  his  heart  to  Heaven  and  prayed  that  God  might  be  pleased  to  enlighten  those  who 
walked  in  the  darkness  of  error  and  bring  them  to  a knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  light  of 
the  world. 

Asterius,  who  had  heard  this  prayer,  said  to  Valentine:  “I  admire  your  prudence,  but  how 
can  you  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  light?”  — “Not  only  is  He  the  true  light,"  answered 
Valentine,  “but  He  is  the  only  light  that  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  this  world.” 
“If  that  be  so"  said  Asterius,  “I  can  easily  put  it  to  the  test.  I have  a little  daughter  blind  for 
the  past  two  years.  If  you  can  cure  her  and  restore  her  sight  I shall  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  light  and' that  He  is  the  only  God,  and  1 will  do  whatsoever  you  wish.” 

The  child  was  then  led  before  the  saint,  who  placed  his  hands  upon  her  eyes  and  prayed: 
“Lord  Je.sus  Christ,  who  art  the  true  light,  illumine  Thy  Servant.”  On  these  words  she  immedi- 
ately received  her  sight.  Then  Asterius  and  his  wife,  throwing  themselves  at  the  feet  of  their 
benefactor,  begged  of  him,  since  through  his  favor  they  had  obtained  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  tell  them  what  they  should  do  to  merit  Eternal  Life. 


¥ 


^ WITH  OUR  YOUNG  BLIND  POETS  ^ 


Once  a year  I give  a cheer 
for  you,  my  dearest  Valentine, 

So  you  will  know  I love  you  so 
1 hiS  cheer  will  be  a good,  loud  sign. 

ALFRED — Third  Grade 


I will  sing  to  you  a Valentine  song 
To  tell  you  I love  you  all  day  long, 

The  song  is  made  of  loving  words 
That  chirp  and  twitter  like  the  birds. 

DOROTHY— Fourth  Grade 


My  love  for  you  shall  never  fail 
As  long  as  pussy  has  a tail, 

I’m  sending  you  this  wee,  wee  line 
To  ask  you  to  be  my  Valentine. 

ALFRED  P.— Fifth  Grade 


J[’t'  ‘u.'oulJ  he  so  (ilad  of 
you  have  friends  vidiom  you 
Kvou't  you  send  us  their  names, 
offiet  of  the  Institute — viz: 

The  Si(jht-Giver,  560 


your  ( 
think 
f Plea' 


lexini  • 
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HELEN  KELLER  SPEAKS  TO  OUR  FRIENDS. 


You  asked  me  to  write  a few  words  for  “The  Sight-Giver”  and  I gladly  comply  because  it 
is  always  a pleasure  to  speak  a word  of  light.  Any  organization  or  school  or  individual  that  tries 
to  assist  the  handicapped  has  my  “God-Speed”  to  their  endeavors. 

^Vhlle  1 write,  we  are  beginning  a .New  Year.  A hard  year  it  will  be  for  many  of  u.s.  Yet 
great  arc  the  uses  of  calamity.  Adversity  is  as  necessary  to  call  out  the  treasures  of  the  spirit  as 
harrowing  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Htiman  beings  have  a way  of  seeing  more  clearly  when  the 
sky  is  overcast.  Job  saw  (rod  more  clearly  when  he  had  ashes  upon  his  head,  and  perhaps  it  will 
not  hurt  us  to  live  through  .some  disaster. 

^Vith  best  wishes  for  the  “Sight-Giver”  — I am  sure  it  will  be  an  inspiration  and  an  en- 
lightener to  many,  I am 

Sincerely  yours, 


tl] 


How  few  of  us  think  things  out  in  the  quiet  of  the  chambers  of  our  mindsl  Yet  it  is 
this  power  of  thinking  through  a subject  in  solitude  that  illumines  darkness.  All  the 
education  the  schools  and  universities  can  give  us  avails  little  unless  it  trains  us  to 
think.  Only  with  seeing  minds  can  we  resolutely  meet  the  difficulties  that  are 
inseparable  from  existence  here  below  with  a steadfast  purpose  to  get  out  of 
them  all  the  good  there  is.  Only  with  thought  does  God's  Purpose  of  Good  become 
real  to  us  and  we  a part  of  it.  HELEN  KELLER. 


Andrew  does  a prob- 
lem in  “multiplication 
of  decimals”  for  our 
readers.  He's  the  lad 
who  wants  to  be  a 
Christian  Brother  when 
he  grotvs  up  because 
“I'd  love  to  teach." 


•nil  on  the  Siijlil-Civir — and  if 
be  inleresird  in  rmeivintj  il, 
dr  ss  your  Iclirr  lo  llir  Joivnlown 

dvenue,  AVoc  York  City. 


SEEN  AND  HEARD 

AT 

THE  CATHOLIC  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  Sislit-Giver  records  with  deepest  sorrow  the  death  of  a valued  friend. 
Meiirv  lleide  was  interested  in  our  work  almost  from  its  inception,  and  through  the 
years  his  help  gave  “light”  to  many  a young  life.  We  shall  mi.ss  him  sorely. 

May  the  God  who  loaned  him  to  ns  for  a while,  give  him  eternal  rest. 


Sunday,  January  lOth,  was  a red  letter  day  on  our  calendar.  You  see,  we  were  invited  for 
the  afternoon  to  the  Catholic  Young  Women’s  Club,  where  an  entertainment  had  been  arranged 
for  us.  There  were  sandwiches,  and  cocoa,  too,  and  ice  cream  and  cake  and  many  other  goodies. 
Then  to  crown  it  all  Santa  Claus  had  left  a treasure  chest,  filled  to  the  brim  with  gifts  . . . toys 
for  the  little  ones,  and  foot-balls  and  other  things  to  appease  the  longings  in  the  hearts  of  our 
older  children,  so  that  we  were  loath  indeed  to  leave  when  going-home-time  came. 

At  four  o’clock  on  the  same  day  we  were  the  (niests  of  Father  Quinn  at  a performance  of 
his  Pickaninny  Minstrels  at  the  Cathedral  High  School,  and  afterward  Father  Quinn  took  us 
to  Child’s  lovely  new  restaurant  in  the  R.  C.  A.  Building  for  dinner.  Some  of  the  smaller  folks 
slept  in  Sisters’  arms,  on  the  way  home,  but  for  all  of  us  it  was  indeed,  a day  of  happy  memories. 

# ilt  * * 

Two  very  .small  persons  have  recently  come  to  the  Institute.  Tommy  is  just  two  and  Mary 
almost  three. 

When  Tommy  started  out  on  life’s  journey  he  had  two  .seeing  eyes  of  deepest  baby  blue. 
Firsit  one  became  abscessed  and  had  to  be  taken  out,  and  then  the  other  had  to  be  removed.  Tommy 
remembers  the  second  operation  and  is. conscious  of  his  lo.ss.  The  first  night  Sister  was  putting 
him  to  bed  he  put  a chubby  finger  up  to  his  little  face  and  confided,  “they  took  my  eye  out.” 

5K  * -JR  * 

A group  of  friends  in  Westchester  have  undertaken  to  give  a party  on  each  child's  birthda\' 
and  Sister  tells  us  March  promi.ses  to  be  a gala  time  indeed,  so  many  of  our  little  ones  were  born 
In  that  month. 

Speaking  of ‘Ilirthdays,  we  asked  Dolores  how  old  she  was  and  she  replied  “Pretty  nearly 
five.”  Then  she  asked  if  she  might  “see”  our  dress,  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  her 
sensitive  little  hands  pushed  back  our  coat  and  carefully  felt  the  dress  from  neck  to  hem.  “It's 
pretty”  was  the  verdict.  1 wonder  If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  quite  so  appealing,  as 
A LITTLE  SIGHTLESS  GIRL  “PRETTY  .NEARLY  FIVE.” 


I \‘^~h  ^ 


April  1931  Congress  of  ',■  orkers  for  the  Blind  in  hY  — I>!BH  remembers 
Teacher  as  so  blind  as  not  to  recogni?,e  her  until  she 

afterward s^HP  sailed  to  Cherbourg  on  Leviathan,  May  9th 
practically  guests  of  US  lines 

Paris--Concarneau--lst  visit  to  Paris 

June  9,  1931 

Teacher's  letter/to  NBH  Polly  packing  most  of  the  night 
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Helen  Keller,  Polly  Thomaon,  Herbert  ^aae,  and  the  four  doge- 
-elga,  the  Qt.  Da  le  (lame),  Dielaa,  Shetland  collie,  presented  to  Helen  by 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Wendy,  another  Shetland  collie  who  made  the  trip  acroaa  the 
Atlantic  alone  and  has  always  been  a nervous,  difficult  animal,  and  Maida, 
a Lakeland  terrier,  presented  to  Helen  by  Mrs/  Eagar,  arrived  at  Foss  Mt. 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  My  brother  Robert  preceded  them  by  about 
two  hours.  All  of  them  very  tired.  The  Forest  Hills  contingent  had  come  up 
by  boat  to  Boston  and  had  taken  nearly  all  day  to  reach  Snowville  (can 
ordinarily  be  done  in  about  four  hours).  The  dogs  slowed  them  down,  and  even 
after  they  left  Snowville  -erbert  made  a wrong  turn  and  found  himself  (as  nearly 
as  I have  been  able  to  figure)  somewhere  over  near  Ike  Bean's.  He  asked  a man 
if  he  knew  where  the  Henneys  lived  and  the  man  told  him  he  meant  the  Hendrickson's 
NO,  Herbert  said,  the  Henneys.  The  man  thought  for  a while,  then  slapped  his 
leg  and  said,  "Why  God  damn  my  soul,  I do  know  where  they  live,  you  see  that 
little  house  way  over  there?  Well,  that's  not  it.  You  see  that  other  little 
house  way  over  there?  Well,  that's  not  it  either,  but  it's  bejrween  the  two. 

We  had  the  pen  all  ready  for  t!ne  dogs,  but  it  was  not  a simple  matter  of 
turning  them  into  it.  Wendy  is  carsick  from  the  moment  she  gets  into  an  auto- 
mobile. She  was  tied  so  that  she  sat  on  the  floor  at  the  back.  Helga  sat  be- 
side her,  tied  also,  to  keep  her  from  crushing  Wendy.  Maida  was  in  front  with 
Herbert,  tied  to  keep  her  from  interfering  with  the  driving.  Dielaa  was  allowed 
'e  freedom  of  the  back  of  the  oar,  a seat  beside  Helen  and  Polly  having  been 

ed  for  him.  Helga,  Dielae,  and  Maida  were  turned  into  the  pen,  while  Wendy 
was  tied  under  a tree  (Wendy  and  Maida  cannot  be  left  together,  for  fear  that 
Maida  will  injure  Wendy  beyond  repair).  Presently  Herbert  who  needed  a drink 
terribly  and  got  one  from  Robert  and  Keith  introduced  Remus  to  the  dogs  in  the 


pen  and  they  made  friends  very  quickly,  much  to  the  relief  of  everyone. 

We  soon  had  dinner— Polly  had  brought  halibut  and  liobert  cooked  it— 
and  all  of  us  went  to  bed  early  (about  nine  o'clock),  qelen  slept  until 
twelve  the  next  morning  and  after  dinner  went  back  to  bed  for  a nap  of  about 
two  hours.  Next  night  to  bed  about  the  same  time,  up  about  the  same  time, 

an  hour's  nap  in  the  afternoon.  She  was  desperately  tired,  having  not  really 
had  any  rest  since  Teacher's  death. 

She  dried  the  dishes  every  day  and  helped  prepare  the  vegetables  one 
Su»d«,x:(,txi«gxi.  evening.  She  played  checkers  with  Herbert  and  Robert.  The 
Checkerboard  has  sunken  places  for  the  men  which  are  turned  over  when  they 
become  kings;  the  kings  have  a depression  in  the  center  while  the  men  are 
smooth.  She  lays  her  ’nands  over  the  board  after  her  opponent  has  made  his 
play  and  it  is  fascinating  to  watch  her  face-thoughtfl.1  when  she  is  making  up 
her  mind,  marvellously  self-satisfied  when  she  has  made  a play  she  likes, 
mischievous  When  she  has  laid  a trap,  mirthful  when  she  has  made  a mistake. 
Robert  and  Herbert  ta  ,ped  her  on  the  arm  to  let  her  know  when  it  was  her  turn. 
She  played  solitaire  w&th  cards  that  Herbert  >md  prepared  for  her  (braille 
notations  in  the  corner).  I must  get  r to  show  me  the  game.  It  takes  very 
little  space,  for  she  used  a volume  (braille)  of  Woollcott's  Second  Reader  as 
a table.  Polly  said  she  had  not  played  solitaire  for  a long  time  (Teacher 
used  to  complain  about  the  amount  of  time  she  wasted  this  way),  and  while  she 
was  animated  when  we  were  talking  she  seemed  to  enjoy  simply  sitting  before 
the  fire  and  shuffling  the  cards. 

j pr,p.rl.^:  .upp.r  .b, 

and  X.Ith  b,f„„  tb,  pb.  pb.  boot,  K.itb  porb,obl„s 

Mdo  B lov.ly  picture,  but  I could  not  look  et  them  eithout  an 
l«Ptl.e  to  B.k  Keith  to  mo.,  tt,  „,bt  o.er  .0  that  che  could  eee.  Per  finder 


went  across  the  page  with  amazing  swiftness.  She  used  her  right  forefinger 

for  the  reading,  keeping  her  place  on  the  page  with  the  finger  of  her  left 
hand . 

I had  been  a bit  worried  about  where  she  was  to  sleep,  for  the  stair  of 
our  house  has  a railing  only  part  of  the  way;  the  upper  part  lies  between  two 
walls  as  close  together  as  the  wiadth  of  the  stair.  But  ^^elen  managed  almost 
as  well  as  anybody.  She  placed  her  hands  on  the  walls  aakilmBhsmkasYtxateBxiiailx 
and  kept  them  there  until  the  wall  vanished  on  the  outside;  then  bhe  reached 
for  the  railing.  The  afternoon  the  boys  went  fishing  (it  mJaakahaxaxbBen  was 
oaturday)  I sent  Polly  off  with  them  and  stayed  >»ith  ,!elen.  I fed  the  dogs, 
"fhile  I was  preparing  for  it  she  offered  to  take  ijendy' a food  up  to  her.  I 
was  a little  afraid  to  let  her  do  it,  but  she  /aanaged  the  stairs  perfectly  even 
with  a pan  in  one  hand,  and  when  she  got  to  the  door  waited  to  make  sure  that 
Haida  had  not  followed  her-she  could  tell  by  feeling  her  at  her  feet.  She  did 
not  open  the  door  until  she  was  sure. 

It  had  been  raining  and  I had  all  the  dogs  in  the  house.  It  made  things 
pretty  complicated.  It  was  as  dangerous  to  op.sn  a door  as  if  we  had  been  living 

in  a bedroom  comedy.  I was  careful,  howdver,  and  there  were  no  fights.  The 
fight  came  later. 

After  the  rain  I took  Helen  for  a walk  down  the  road  towards  Mr. 
Everitt's— her  first  walk--and  was  surprised  to  find  how  sure-footed  she  was. 

She  found  the  fragrances  intoxicating,  recognized  acil^nX4iBrafiiBaiiiM.ii(ams#a  lady's 
slipper,  trilliuffl,  violets,  and  innocence  when  I put  them  into  her  hands.  Some 
of  the  star  flowers  she  did  not  know  (i  didn't  either)  and  she  did  not  know 
bellwort  or  false  Solomon's  Seal.  But  she  could  tell  what  kinds  of  woods  we 
were  passing  and  once  said  she  could  smell  mushrooms  or  at  least  the  ground  from 
which  mushrooms  would  come.  On  another  walk  she  said  sbe  got  a whiff  of  a wood 
P y.  I couldn  t smell  it,  and  I doubt  if  Remus  did,  for  he  paid  no  attention. 


When  l^elen  and  I left  the  house  Robert  and  Keith  were  in  the  bam 


cleaning  fish  (Keith  had  caught  19  perch,  Robert  2 — Keith  had  the  only  license) 
while  Polly  and  Herbert  were  preparing  the  rest  of  the  supper.  After  we  had  been 
gone  about  fifteen  minutes  I asl-ced  Helen  if  she  were  tired.  She  said  No,  but 
we'd  better  turn  back  because  fish  cook  quickly. 

Vi’e  arrived  at  the  dog  pen  with  Remus.  Helga,  Kaida  and  Dielas  were 
waiting  inside.  Just  as  I got  the  gate  open  there  was  a cry  from  one  of  the 
dogs,  followed  by  a cry  from  Polly,  and  a great  comraotion.  Wendy  had  leapt  into 
the  pen  from  the  front  terrace  and  Maida  had  her  by  the  front  leg  with  a grip 
that  could  hardly  be  loosened.  Polly  began  beating  her  when  she  saw  that  she  and 
Herbert  could  not  pull  them  apart.  I devoted  myself  to  Helen  and  Remus  (one  by 
the  collar,  the  other  by  the  hand.  Robert  wrapped  his  jacket  aro’ond  hie  hand 
and  plunged  into  the  fray.  Keith  came  and  when  the  others  got  Maida  loose  pulled 
her  out  of  the  way.  Herbert  said  afterwards  tnat  Polly  beat  him  once  or  twice 
instead  of  Maida.  Wendy's  leg  was  bloody,  and  we  were  all  pretty  well  spent  when 
it  was  over.  Dielas  ran  away  as  soon  as  the  fight  — or  rather  the  attack,  for 
lYendy  doesn't  fight — was  over,  but  Helga  was  eager  to  take  a hand.  Polly  says 
this  kind  of  thing  happens  frequently  at  Forest  Hills,  and  always  on  the  same 
pattern.  Maida  ma',ces  the  attack,  Dielas  runs  away,  and  Helga  lopes  in  to  grab 
whichever  of  the  little  dogs  is  handiest.  She  hurt  Maida  once  and  could  very 
easily  break  her  neck  or  back. 

We  all  said  very  firmly  that  they  ought  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the  dogs 
and  pointed  to  Maida  (Remus's  mother  though  she  is)  as  the  logical  one.  But 
then  Polly  said  that  they  had  had  Maida  since  she  was  a very  tiny  puppy  and 
couldn’t  part  with  her  and  that  she  acts  under  provocation.  Maida  is  evidently 
extremely  jealous  of  Wendy;  the  attacks  are  made  when  a person  is  involved 
(Helen  and  lee)  and  Maida  is  afraid  Wendy  will  get  more  attention  than  she  or 

when  there  is  food  around.  Then  when  they  are  in  .he  yard  together,  as  they 


often  are  at  home  under  Herbert's  superintendence,  Vi’endy  stalks  Maida,  round 
and  round  the  yard,  persistently  enough,  Polly  says,  to  drive  her  craey. 

The  three  female  dogs  were  on  the  verge  of  coming  into  heat  and  the  last 
day  we  were  there  Remus  and  Dielas  who  had  played  quite  nicely  with  one  another 
began  to  be  edgy  with  one  another.  I think  we  came  away  just  in  time — May  51. 

The  doge  have  no  training  whatever.  One  reason  is  that  their  owners  have 
lived  such  tempestuous  lives  since  they  had  them.  Teacher's  long  illness  kept 
her  in  the  center.  Dielas  was  her  special  dog.  He  is  a show  dog  rather  than  a 
really  good  collie  and  has  a nasty  way  of  nipping  at  a person's  heels.  Wendy 
could  be  a beautiful  dog  if  she  had  a chance,  but  she  should  haxamBXfKn  have  only 
one  master  or  mistress.  Her  fear  makes  her  snuggle  up  to  Helen,  and  Helen  has 
a deep  love  for  her.  But  she  is  always  getting  into  trouble.  She  frightened  us 
to  death  one  afternoon  by  tumbling  backward  off  the  terrace,  but  it  didn't  seem 
to  hurt  her  much,  though  Kha  it  happened  after  the  leg  was  KHXt  injured.  Robert 
kept  her  with  him  at  night. 

The  question  of  naming  the  Foss  Mt.  house  came  up  as  it  has  perennially 
since  we  bought  the  place  in  1955*  All  the  names  Helen  could  think  of  had  peace 
or  escape  in  them  and  were  very  sentimental.  This  was  aatural  under  the  circumstanoES 
and  we  told  her  to  wait  until  after  she  was  rested  to  think  of  a name.  Robert 
offered  various  suggestions,  including  Happy  Valley  which  struck  fire  because  it 
was  the  least  appropriate  name,  pro, ably,  that  could  have  been  mentioned.  Herbert 
suggested  The  Retreat,  and  it  was  generally  agreed  that  this  was  the  beat,  but  still 
not  quite  right. 

Polly  and  Helen  both  were  able  to  climb  about  like  goats — Helen  said 
Polly  was  as  sure-footed  as  a mule — and  Polly  took  great  delight  in  the  natural 
beauty  around  her — said  the  country  looked  like  Scotland.  'He  had  heard  this  before 
and  were  glad  to  ?iave  a Scot  say  it.  Keith  and  I showed  her  some  of  the  birds  of 
our  acquaintance  and  I was  interested  to  see  how  she  thinks  in  metaphors — the  result 


of  her  long  years  with  Helen.  I gave  her  the  binoculars  to  watch  a bluebird 
fly  across  the  field— like  a note  of  music,  she  said. 


Robert's  domestic  difficulties  were  much  in  our  minds  and  Helen  had  as 
eager  a desire  for  gossip  about  them  as  anyone  else.  In  fact,  this  served  as  our 
chief  topic  of  conversation  the  afternoon  they  rest  went  fishing.  We  spoke  also 
of  Andrea  and  Dr.  Berens  who  seem  near  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Helen  has  little 
use  for  a woman  who  does  not  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  her  husband. 

Herbert  not  strong— still  not  recovered  from  his  gall-bladder  operation' 
earlier  this  year.  Entirely  devoted  to  Helen  and  Polly.  Brought  his  Braille 
machine  with  him  and  is  copying  articles  for  Helen.  Knows  the  manual  alphabet. 

Watches  after  the  comfort  of  both  girls,  especially  Helen.  For  instance,  he 
observed  that  when  she  went  into  the  bathroom  she  always  reached  for  the  place 
where  the  glass  stood  in  its  rack;  he  was  afraid  she  would  accidentally  jolt  it 
out  and  break  it,  so  we  moved  it.  . 

Herbert  and  Keith  worked  on  wood  quite  a bit  and  Helen  helped  with 
the  hauling-helped  pile  it  into  the  little  wagon,  pushed  from  the  back  while 
Polly  pulled,  and  after  they  had  got  it  to  the  back  door  helped  unloard  it  and 
pile  it  in  the  woodbox  in  the  kitchen.  One  afternoon  she  balanced  a imxg  four-foot 
log  over  her  shoulder  and  brought  it  fmaaccihlto  for  the  fireplace. 


Robert  said  that  Helen  seemed  older  than  when  he  saw  her  last  (some- 
thing like  six  years  ago)  but  more  serene,  a remark  that  is  quite  frequently  ,nade 

about  her  now.  There  is  a restlessly  about  her  and  Polly  still,  though,  part  of 

which  comes  because  they  do  not  know  where  they  are  going  to  live.  The  World's 
Fair  (even  now  a year  before  it  is  to  open)  has  demolished  the  peace  of  the 
place  in  Forest  Hills.  It  is  so  filled  with  memories  of  Teacher  that  Helen  wants 
to  get  away  from  it.  They  do  not  own  the  lot  next  to  it  which  is  the  garden  and 

the  dog  run;  it  is  apt  to  be  sold  almost  any  time;  this  would  be  disastrous.  They 

will  probably  have  to  sell  at  a sacrifice,  but  Polly  feels  that  they  must  get  out 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  She  does. not  want  to  buy.  She  feels  that  they 
have  not  a great  many  years  left,  and  during  those  years  she  wants  Helen  to  have 
what  she  wants.  The  idea'  place  is  apt  to  be  difficult  to  find.  Near  New  York 
and  yet  far  enough  out  to  give  seclusion.  Inexpensive,  and  yet  with  grounds 
enough  to  give  Helen  space  for  rambling  about.  A place  where  they  can  carry  on 
without  Herbert,  should  anything  happen  to  him;  a place  where  any  two  of  them 
could  carry  on  without  the  third  if  it  should  become  necessary. 
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clipping  from 

Boston  Christ 


CHRISTIAN  Science  Monitor 


NE*of  the  most  “technical”  spots  in 


New  York  City  is  a television  labora- 


tory recently  set  up  by  the  editors 
of  Elec;^onics  magazine  on  the  thirty- 
fifth  floo?  m“Lhe  McGraw-Hill  Building 
for  the  scientific  study  of  sound  and  vis- 
ual broadcasts  originating  within  trans- 
mission range  of  the  apparatus  there  as- 
sembled. To  the  surprise  and  pleasure  of 
Messrs.  Keith  Henney  and  Donald  Fink,  of 
this  intellectually  rarefied  establishment, 
who  should  knock  at  the  door  not  long 
^since  but  Miss  Helen  Keller!  The  insatia- 
ble curiosity  of  this  wonderful  W'oman  had 
been  stimulated  by  learning  in  some  way 
that  in  this  aerie  far  above  West  Forty- 
Second  Street  were  things  to  be  found  out 
concerning  the  latest  triumphs  of  elec- 
trical transmission,  and  here  she  stood! 

; The  images  appearing  on  the  screen 
■ were  described  to  her,  and  by  holding  her 
i hand  again,st  a loud.speaker  she  sensed  the 
! ebb  and  flow  of  sound  waves  with  much 
interest.  The  complex  technique  of  trans- 
mitting images  through  electronic  tubes 
was  explained.  Through  Mi.ss  Keller’s  sen- 
sitive fingers  impre.ssions  of  an  advancing 
art  destined  to  effect  great  changes  in 
human  activities  were  received  and  ab- 
sorbed.  The  di.stinguished  gue.st  left  with 
a fresh  appreciation  of  the  wonders  of 
applied  .science,  while  her  hosts  pondered 
upon  the  inexhaustible  powers  of  her 
seeking  thought  to  overcome  handicaps 
often  ered  insui^erable.  _ 


Miss  Helen  Kellerjie^mnd  Genius, 


JibwmSfh'ELU^ 
HEAPS  umat  wye 
UPSARtSAnUb 


Three 

Cornered  Ro- 
mance 
Probably 
Without  a 
Parallel  in  the 
History 
of 

the  World. 


IJ  K1.KN  mom.tit  f»ll  Jo»-  They  rh^h.'.’’ ehe~»''.u'o'l/  -'I'rP'r  »t  h«  ow» 

,.  e..en>Ul  to  the  .,arr..«o  con«  you  „ ^f.  ' ^,„u„  ,„„r.  Khe  .111  Ler„.t  .mo,. 

Which  would  Dover  hue  bc-n  mado  -rh  . lover  louBhl  Ml«»  ^'1  “ third  la  the  tnar-  lb-  flr»l  dlnai-r  lo  !>•  *Wen  for  *be“* 

out  her.  She  I.  to  ..n  at  the  „,,.ir  hoim-  lu  Wteotluoi  •»''  U there  o noine  for  the  At„.r..r.l  .he  «lll  l■eeome  • thltJ.  .o4  >» 

.ml  It  1»  one  of  the  emlt'ou.  ^ , „.  onJ  ' I'rt'i'oeal  "<  matrloae.  rioee,  lllM  .Siilllv.o  / the  ntet.  In  their  hoiiietoH. 

Hate  that  .he  .halt  ..ay.  «ve  >n  "u  ‘'.tme  ^ ..'.tl^  .rhltt.tor.  M«»  • She-.h.  to.y  he  the  hrMe,n..ia.  " ^ ,^..0  rf  e'.h- 

Er::L:“r ..,r 

Ml.e  Keller  will  he.  h taiT.  “‘‘“''’j  ,.u,./«'lth  the  ««Ht  hand  ia».nm  I_rlend_«”;'  teacher  and  ,od  dt.lliietlon^  lle^ 

mArrled  than  nny  yonit  woman  « o . 

001  octunllj  mado  fcr  rcaponsv 


promUort  at  the  nliair.  nnstwin* 

The  real  bride  h Ml»«  Kcllct  B teacher. 

For  elRhtern  years  she  has  bci-r.  Instructor 
friend  anil  mother  to  the  famoua  bivuu 
sir!.  'ITiey  have  beet  thmigbl  of  one 
ihoiifclit.  almost  tlesb  of  OTu*  IlKh.  anu 
when  the  brblejtroonM-leet  dared  to  pro- 
pose marriage  to  the  Klrl'a  teacher.  Ml»a 
fculllvau  was  aiuazML 

••1  cannot  marry  niiyenc.”  alie  said. 

‘•Why  not.”  aslted  the  pcrslateut  wooer. 

••I!ecau»e— llolen.”  , jjq 

-Due  you  need  not  be  separated  from  u,ui 

Helen.  Our  home  will  be  hers.  \ou  ^ . 


"She 


th  the  swift  hand  pcoasure*  irn-nu  onu  distliietlon.  He  *«»  fbe  f^*”**' 

uldLllle  "spok.-'of  yon."  was  the  '‘’■•i.^haps  we  ought  not  to  In-chlef.^  lie  of  the  I..m- 

y mnin*  flnttrrlnc  T frooo  MU*  S'lUi  i._.,.s  .•id.nt  as  an  amateur 


AflTOCSK-.  

ups  wp  w.isu.  M...  in-ehlef.  He  waa  also  editor  of  the  l.«ni 

came  fliuterlngly  from  MUa  SuUI  tj;jc,laycd  talent  aa  an  amateur 

van's  nervous  bsad.  rt  nh  eolb-c.*.  and  h<-  w*»  a tMJpular  Tra- 

Ilrlrn  Kallar  ralltad  » .rarntty  man.  In  11*“*  h 

la.hlnii  nbout  troowaau.  nnd  ntnda  j,  a.. 

liand  claip.  Sullivnn  tnltp  her  to  the  ehoiin  .0  that  .ne 

-.e,  and  1 hop.  Jon  ,„|„1„  h„„dle  th.  .oft  .mil.  of  nhl.l.  h.ldal 
happy  ' itonna  are  mad..  She  Inal.l.d  thnt  .n,  ^ 

““I'f’l  ...  . „,e  bridal  sow.  jear.  old.  .Ml--  Solllvan  I.  ten  ,.•■» 

herielf.  and  preaent  It  lo  the  bride.  Atm'  „,jrr. 


of  ,|Ulelt  Onsern-  ... 

■•I„ar -Ml.,  snliunn.  Do  you  loro  her  J 
1)00  bard  U.nn.l  el«»P  told  tb«  ‘tatJ- 
-Iirtfs  she  love  you?”  ♦ 

.other  nh.nt..nhnh>. 

••TUvil  marry. 

""Wr  S'  m'iirwltb  ,....l«e^- 

Vo,,  will  hr  n.  dear  and  a.  ne»a-"r.oto  ,,,.  ...-  „,j„.  of  hoarblo 

' xmIIIwiii  us  you  have  nhnys  beva.  „.j  j,  ^ud  on  Inaplrotlon.  «p,.  was  boro  In  /,! 

nllld  r"ot  laarry -oab-.  >■»"'  »'«  “““  Whh  rare  latultlnn  In  ono  who  know.  „ war  thonaht 

just  as  before."  ^ insllnel  only  the  stronge  way*  of  lot-  j.unj.  and  a priest  secured  eut  a _ 

red  the  hUad  ,lrP.  e/e  evenlo,  wltboot  the  llaht.  ...  Ivrktn. 


I il«si  bf  r*k<-el.«’d  the  de, 
of  M.  A.,  and  the  .tni.  year  ho  «aa  tnai^ 
V,  tn.troctor  In  Kuallah  nl  llartard.  a o«alttnn 

he  .till  bolda.  Ur  I.  «'«  '■’1^. 

She  lnHl*«vd  that  «be  Youth's  Companion.  He  »»  tweaiy 


may  go  on  teaebhig  her 
There  followed  some 
ments  of  the  sort 


all  your  life. 

pcrsomil  .trgu- 

that  all  those  who 


pleaao  so  m Ml..  SnlUvan  and  tell  her  j to  Florenoo.  Folkloa  In.lliute.  and^w^t 

";h.'d;^”i;f™^r”^mt.d.o.h.  ^n,. 


hr  Inallnet  ooly  iheStrahSe  way.  of  lor-  a prie.l  aronrro  eurrao™ 

• JJi  ea  d o/e  rtrenloswltboiitthellsht.  ,pt.  Ivrkln.  Inatltot. 

''‘™“  .7t'  ?ou.rof  gall,  la  her  Inooe.ot  haa.l:  *„  oneratlon  ..red  her  froa.  “ 

‘n,°ar  Ml.,  sulllraa.  I hare  ta-.a  a imi.  alght.  althooah  .he  c.noM  i».  n'e.rly  to- 
. . a iniieh  of  h'*nie  ,i»v.  In  1SS7  she  wa*  C.adU 


m&r 


,11  bo  rery  onb.p-  "Ijli-,' t™’  JhTuart.d  to  the  Sottlb.  „aro  ,,;,';f;‘'t7.'’'Ir.a7;7nTd’”'.t‘ °f 

^““o^w  tatereat  bad  :r."s.^;,■:^^r;l.r.d  and  doaothan,  of  tb. 

.My  lamiiy  are  .o  r ,ar.i,mleallr  leeendary  Damon  and  ryiblai. 


;ery  boppy 

SirilS  - n.  w.. . 

?horr  :‘n^f  "br.o!;".,.;j^.-o;;;  rr;tb‘,nr"r.  v^»  -'r.  irj;;7t,rg  'r  -^-r 

e.cidcnt  In  llfo.  ot  wbleli  .he  bad  read,  hot  My  pr. 

which  had  .eenied  niltll  "ow  y fa  p,  „ t,  me  that  I can  with  ^theni  on  the  .mooth  roada 

away  and  mythlc.al.  Sho  talked  of  ,p,„  ' o"  ^ while  M,«  Keller  wi« 

baldcgroom.  ^ much  ot  my  delight  to  all  beaotltol  Ihlogn  ^ Kadrllffe-  He  went  to  St. 

-He  I.  a good.  1.  Innate  and  how  moch  doe  to  her  Innu-  ■ * sommer  aod  ..M.trt 

It  by  the  touch  of  his  hands.  T y eaee  I ran  aerer  tell.  Atl  the  he.,  of  me  o7.?r.."n.' Mia.  Ketler  pnbUctr 

hearty,  generous,  gentle  hands  1 P pj,,  there  la  not  a lalenu  or  an  1 ^ fjg  -won- 

Jetterson-a  band.,  tbnt  yon  can  cling  to  nn  „ , j„y  that  bn.  not  n.ade  r.t  n r 

your  life,  dear  Miss  sumvnn-llaada  that  pj  per  lorlng  touch.'  Thlok  tJototlon  of  her  book. '"The  Slor»' 

ot  my  happlne..!  1 am  to  hare  two  loach,  th  ^irtr^  ^ 

era  Inalcad  of  one."  ivtnon.  who  raw  ht«  indefnllgnbto  Ittrt 

Mlaa  Keller  will  rnmn  rrinrn  to  .hr-  home  ‘ p,Ucred  that  they  .a' 
at  Ilrenlham.  which  .he  '‘  I"  omidli.g  ot  a roroanee  tor  the  bit 

Solllyan.  and  will  bo  a.  •uuoh  ab.or  h d In  tt  D r<,„„nrr-.  • happl 

the  wedding  peeparatton.  a.  the  held.  hoe.  h„ 

'"u  has  been  neranged  .hat  .ho  ehall  hel^p  i|"'.7*iwariy 

.o‘«olect  the  teouasean.  bhe  will  be  the  portant  «,  --  . ■ 

brld  amald  She  will  alsn  the  we.ldin,-  cer.  and  married  a- 
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DOUBLEDAY  & COMPANY,  INC.,  Putlishm 


575  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22  - MURRAY  HILL  8-5300 


December  14,  1955 


Dear  Nella: 


Thanks  so  much  for  your  good  letter  of  December  10th.  I'm 
sorry  to  hear  that  Keith  must  go  to  the  hospital,  and  that  you’ve 
had  so  many  complications . I do  look  forward  to  seeing  you  and 
the  girls  after  the  New  Year.  Thanks  for  the  tip  about  Miss  Waite 
and  also  for  the  warning  about  Miss  Yezierska.  I shall  act 
accordingly. 

I've  passed  along  the  request  from  The  American  Foundation  For 
The  Blind  to  the  permissions  department  which,  I am  sorry  to  tell 
you,  is  not  in  the  hands  of  Chris  Pollard  who  is  dead.  She  was  one 
of  the  most  valiant  little  ladies  in  the  face  of  the  terrible  suffer- 
ing that  she  endured  for  years  that  I've  ever  known.  She  left  an 
enormous  hole  in  our  organization,  because  she  was  so  bright  and 
cheerful,  so  good  at  her  job,  and  so  generally  helpful  to  everyone. 
I know  you’ll  be  sorry  to  hear  of  Polly' s^assing. 


Mrs . Keith  Henney 
Foss  Mountain 
Snowville,  New  Hampshire 


KMcC:jm 


Aroan  Farm-House, 

MUIR  of  ORD, 

Rosa-shlre , 

Scotland. 


June  15,  1934. 


Dear  Herr  Schramm, 

I return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  two  letters 
and  the  one  you  enclosed  from  Herr  Dombaoh  which  I should  have 
promptly  acknowledged,  but  Mrs.  Macy  has  been  ill,  and  Miss  Thomson, 
who  is  eyes  to  us  both,  has  had  time  to  read  the  letters  to  me  only 
in  odd  moments. 

We  have  had  an  excellent  translation  made  of  your 
letter,  and  all  the  correspondence  has  been  submitted  to  a number  of 
newspaper  editors,  but  so  far  no  one  has  wished  to  print  it  in  full, 
and  I will  not  permit  my  letter  to  be  published  without  your  reply. 

I appreciate  your  courtesy  in  writing  to  me  at  such 
length  about  the  situation  in  Germany  as  it  appears  to  you,  but  I feel 
that  I must  be  frank  on  a subject  which  distresses  me  inexpressibly. 

The  situation  everywhere,  political  and  economic,  is 
desperate.  It  is  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  know  the  truth  in  a world 
where  each  nation  is  on  the  defensive,  and  scruples  not  to  blame 
unjustly  all  the  rest.  The  Great  War  and  its  terrible  consequences 
have  taught  the  Capitalistic  governments  nothing.  They  disregard  the 

welfare  of  the  peoples  for  the  sake  of  nationalistic  ambitions  

necessities  they  call  them,  but  I try  to  believe  that  deep  down  in  the 
heart  of  mankind  there  are  forces  at  work  which  will  ultimately  bring 
this  bewildered  world  to  its  senses. 

However,  there  are  some  offences  against  the  human 
spirit  that  cannot  be  atoned  for  in  the  Great  Summing-up  of  Events. 
Germany 'a/ 
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/Oermaqr's  treatment  of  Albert  Blnatain,  the  World's  greatest 
genius  and  a friend  to  man,  points  to  a state  of  mind  in  outer 
darkness.  It  has  stigmatized  Einstein  as  'Jew  and  '’traitor", 
and  has  oalumnled,  robbed  and  exiled  one  who  unites  in  himself 
the  highest  scientific  gifts  and  the  genius  of  humanity i 

I call  your  attention  to  the  treatment  accorded  to 
Leon  Tolstoy  even  in  the  darkest  days  of  Czerlst  Russia.  He  went 
about  Russia  and  the  .?orld,  openly  preaching  pacifism  and  obedience  to 
the  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  above  all  earthly  authority.  Yet  the 
Czar  did  not  dare  lay  hands  on  him  or  exile  him,  so  profound  and 
universal  was  the  reverence  for  his  genius. 

Mahatma  Oandhl  Is  another  example.  Great  Britain's 
treatment  of  him  Is  raprehenslble,  but  It  has  never  gone  to  the  length 
of  exiling  him  or  despoiling  hls  followers. 

In  making  an  outcast  of  Einstein  Germany  has  committed 
the  unforglveable  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  what  Is  his  crime? 
He  is  a Jew,  and  loves  his  fellowmen.  Because  of  this  he  Is  branded 
by  Hitler's  government  as  a traitor  for  exarcising  the  right  that  every 
human  being  has  to  choose  between  war  which  destroys  and  peace  which 
civilizes,  '‘.'hat  is  this  but  one  of  the  innumerable  choices  the  Lord 
gives  ua  between  good  and  evil?  Any  individual,  any  nation  that 
violates  this  right  is  a traitor  to  God  and  to  man. 

The  years  will  come  and  go  burning  this  terrific  lesson 
of  history  into  the  souls  of  the  nations,  and  Germany  will  I’orever 
behold  the  indelible  stain  on  Its  annals  end  cry,  like  Lady  Macbeth, 
■'Out,  daramned  spot,  outt  But  alas,  all  the  perfumes  of  Araby  will 
not  wash  it  out."  All  the  achievements  of  a thousand  years  will  not 
cl  ea  r/ 
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/olear  the  (Jerman  oonsoienoe  of  its  world  orlme  against  genius  and 
virtue. 

Buy  why  write  on  and  on?  You  are  among  the  oonvainous, 
you  cannot  see  the  light  or  hear  reason.  This  is  not  only  my  individual 
oplnloni  Herr  Schramm,  it  la  also  the  opinion  of  every  thoughtful  man 
and  woman  I have  talked  to  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is 
Germany's  attitude  towards  Einstein  which  withholds  from  it  sympathy 
for  the  dreadful  celamlties  and  Injustices  it  has  endured.  Why, 
oh  why  could  it  not  have  suffered  defeat  without  plunging  Itself 
deeper  into  spiritual  blindness? 

Grieved  indeed  I am  that  words  of  mine  should  cause 
pain  to  so  good  a man  as  you  evidently  are,  but  the  demands  of  truth 
are  inexorable. 

Sincerely  yours, 
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A MODERN  MIRACLE. 

The  Wonderful  Story  of  Helen  Keller. 


l9otf 
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IT  was  Maik  Twain  wlio  once  said  lhat  llie  two  most 
ioti.'re.sling  characters  of  tlie  nineteenth  century  are 
Xapolcoii  and  Iklt*n  Keller.”  One  cannot  make  a 
stiuly  of  the  life  of  either  character  without  feeling  the 
very  remarkable  per.sonaliiy  of  lh.it  character.  The 
achievenients  t>f  Helen  Keller  seem  to  verify  the  words  of 
Solomon  : “ He  tlial  rulcth  his  spirit  is  mightier  than  he  that 
mkeih  a city." 

The  Helen  Keller  of  to-day  is  an  almost  miraculou-s  trans- 
formation from  the  Helen  Ktller  whom  Miss  Anne  Mansfield 
Sullivan  saw  for  the  first  thne  on  the  third  of  March  in  the 
year  1SS7.  when  Helen  was  then  a little  girl  of  not  cpiite 
seven  years  of  age.  She  was  then  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind, 
this  triple  afllielion  having  cuinc  to  her  as  the  result  of  an 
illness  bcHirc  she  was  two  years 
old.  Nothing  could  be  more 
pathetic  than  her  own  account 
of  the  brief  lime  in  which  it 
was  given  her  to  hear  and  to 
see  as  other  children  hear  and 
See.  Writing  of  thi.s  time  in 
her  remarkable  book,  “The 
Story  of  .My  Life,”  Miss  Keller 
says ; 

“One  brief  spring,  musical 
with  the  song  of  robin  and 
mocking-bird,  one  summer  rich 
in  fruit  and  n>ses,  one  autumn 
of  gold  and  crimson  .sped  by 
and  left  their  gifts  at  the.  feet 
of  an  eager,  delighted  child. 

Then,  in  the  dreary  month  of 
February,  came  the  illness 
which  closed  my  eyes  and  ears 
and  plunged  me  into  the  un- 
consciousness of  a new-born 
baby.  They  called  it  acute 
congestion  of  the  slomacli  and 
brain.  The  doctor  thought  I 
could  not  live.  Early  one 
morning,  however,  the  fever 
left  me  as  sticUlenly  and  as 
mysteriously  as  it  had  come. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  in 
the  family  that  morning,  but 
no  one.  not  even  the  “doctor, 
knew  that  I should  never  hear\ 
or  see  again."  ~ 

Too  soon  there  came  to 
the  sorrow-stricken  fatlicr  rnd 
mother  a kn(»wlcdge  of  ilie  fact 
that  their  l)aby  girl  was  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  and  that  .sight 
an<l  hearing,  at  least,  were  lost 
beyond  recall.  She  had  been 
born  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  on  the  twenly-sevenlh  of  June 
of  ilie  year  1S80,  and  it  was  the  thTd  day  of  March  tlie 
year  1SS7  when  there  came  to  Helen  Kelier  the  one  who  was 
t'j  set  her  free  from  the  bondage  of  ignorance,  helplessness, 
and  a fierce  temper  that  would  not  brook  tlic  least  onposiiion. 
It  seems  almost  increilihle  that  the  IlehMi  Keller  of  t.i-ilav, 

N\  uh  all  her  Sweclnc.ss  and  gentleness  of  spirit  and  her  reniaik- 
able  intelligence,  could  once  have  been  the  child  .die  was  at 
tlie  age  of  seven  years.  The  transformation  wrought  in  her 
might  well  be  numfjered  among  the  marvelluis  acliieveinems 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  leaching  of  the  deaf,  dumb, 
anrl  blind. 

Time  w.Ts  when  thc  deaf  and  dumb  and  even  the  blind  were 
reg.anled  as  absolutely  unteadiable,  and  they  were  classed 
with  idiots  in  some  countries.  No  attempt  was  m-adc  to 
instruct  them,  and  even  intelligent  men  looked  wiili  ili'.favour 
on  wlmt  they  rcganled  as  the  hopeles.s  attempts  of  ilio^e  who 
iiisl  tried  to  leach  the  <lcaf  and  dumb.  It  is  doubtful  if,  even 
a ijuartcr  of  a cenluiy  ago.  the  mo.si  enthusiastic  teacher  of  ilie 
blind  wouM  have  tlxjughl  it  ]io.s.sihle  for  a deaf,  dumb,  ami 
blind  i>erson  to  achieve  all  that  Helen  Keller  has  achieved. 

*liss  Sullivan,  the  teacher  and  constant  companion  of  Helen 


(Kcprocluccrt  from  *'  The  Story  of  My  Life,'  by  Helen  Keller, 

• by  piTinissIon  of  Messrs.  Hodder  & StouKbion.) 

Mfelen  Keller  auU  her  Teacher,  .ftitis  A.  .T/.  SttlUvttn. 


and  tried  to  seize  the  doll. 


Keller  since  her  seventh  year,  was  herself  stricken  with  alm(.st 
total  bliixlness  when  .slie  was  very  young,  and  .she  became 
a pupil  at  the  Perkins  Insiitution  for  the  Blind,  in  Poston, 
in  the  y.'ar  iSSo,  the  year  in  wliich  Helen  Keller  was  boin. 
Miss  Sulli'an  was  fourteen  years  old  at  this  time.  Her 
eyesight  was  partially  restored  and  she  was  graduated  frf»m 
the  Perkins  Jnsliluiion  in  the  year  18S6.  .\  Utile  later. 

Captain  Arthur  II.  Keller  applieil  to  tiic  institution  for  a 
teacher  for  his  little  deaf,  dumb,  an<l  blind  girl,  and  Miss 
Sullivan  was  cho.'cn  for  the  place,  little  dreaming  of  tlic 
wonderful  work  it  had  been  given  her  to  do.  Miss  Sullivan 
went  to  Tuscumbia,  and  she  has  herself  given  this  arrount 
of  her  meeting  with  Helen  Keller: 

*‘As  we  approached  the  house  I saw  a child  standing  in  the 
(Itjorway,  and  Captain  Keltcr 
said  : ‘ 'I  here  site  is.  She  has 
known  all  day  that  some  one 
was  expected,  and  she  has  been 
wild  ever  since  her  mother 
went  to  the  station  for  you.’ 
I had  scarcely  jnit  my  fool  on 
the  steps  wlien  she  rushed  to- 
ward me  with  such  force  that 
.she  would  have  thrown  me 
backward  if  Captain  Keller  had 
not  been  behind  me.  She  fell 
my  face  and  dress  and  my  Ijag, 
which  she  took  out  of  my  hand 
and  tried  to  open.” 

Farther  on  in  the  same  letter, 
Jkliss  Sullivan  says  of  her  first 
day  with  her  new  pupil  : 

“ She  helped  me  unjiack  my 
trunk  when  it  came,  and  was 
delighted  when  she  found  the 
doll  the  little  giils  sent  her. 
I thought  it  a good  opportunity 
to  teach  lier  her  first  word.  I 
spelled  ‘d-O'1-1’  slowly  in  her 
hand,  and  pointed  to  the  doll 
and  nodded  my  head,  which 
seems  to  be  her  sign  for  pos- 
session. 'When  anybody  gives 
lier  anything,  she  points  to  it, 
tlien  to  herself,  and  nods  her 
head.  She  looked  puzzled,  and 
felt  my  hand,  and  I repeated 

tile  ieilei'&.  iimuuca  diem 

very  well,  and  pointed  to  the 
doll.  'I’hcn  I took  the  doll, 
meaning  to  give  it  b.ick  to  her 
when  she  had  made  the  lelteis  ; 
l;ut  she  thought  1 meant  to 
lake  it  frmn  her,  and  in  an 
instant  site  was  in  a temper, 

I shook  niy  head,  and  trictl  to 
form  the  letters  with  her  fingers : but  she  got  more  and  more 
angry.  I forced  her  into  a chair  and  hehl  her  there  until  I 
was  nearly  cxluuisled.” 

There  were  far  more  violent  outbursts  of  temper  than  this 
in  the  days  that  followed  Miss  .Sullivan's  arrival  in  Tu.'icumbia, 
the  day  of  which  Miss  Keller  h.is  written  a.s  tlic  beginning  of 
the  lime  when  “ I came  up  out  of  Egypt  ami  stood  bcfoic  Sinai, 
and  a [lower  divine  touched  my  .s[>iril  and  gave  it  siglit,  so  lI1.1t 
1 beheld  many  wonders.  And  from  the  s.icred  mountain  I 
hoard  a voice  wliich  said,  ‘ Knowledge  is  love  ami  light  and 
vi.sion.’  '* 

vnlu.aiilc  as  imparling  to  the  cliihl  a knowledge  of  words 
and  their  meaning  \va.s  .Miss  Sullivan’s  imparting  of  a know- 
ledge of  tlie  value  of  obedience.  .She  fell  that  she  couUl  do 
nothing  until  the  thoroughly  self-willed  ami  b.idly-spoiled 
child  had  learned  to  obey.  It  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  the 
an’eciionatc  father  and  mother  of  Helen  should  “humour”  her 
to  the  extent  of  allowing  her  to  have  her  own  way,  alllicted  as 
.she  was  ; but  Miss  Sullivan  nude  iliem  understand  how  Imiiera- 
lively  necessary  it  wa.s  that  I lelcn  sliould  be  compelled  to  yield 
absolute  obe<Hence  to  her  teacher,  and  it  was  chiefiy  to  secure 
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fear  he  will  be.  This  would  be  a pity,  for  “The  Unfor- 
gotten  Prisoner”  gives  us  much  straighter  news  than  any- 
thing that  has  lately  been  issued  by  England’s  Priestlcvs 
and  potentates.  The  story  is  improbable,  but  not  too  im- 
probable to  hold  water.  It  turns  on  the  gradually  dis- 
covered relationship  between  a respectable  Englishman  and 
a German  orphan,  half-crazed  by  a childhood  spent  among 
the  unchildish  adventures  of  post-war  anarchy.  It  is  per- 
haps sufficiently  high  praise  to  say  that  the  German  scenes 
read  as  if  they  had  been  written  by  a German.  Though  the 
book  is  marred  by  that  deep-seated,  sly  sentimentality  of 
which  only  Englishmen  are  capable,  and  which  takes  the 
twin  forms  of  introducing  malapropos  humor  and  cutting 
out  all  direct  expressions  of  sentiment,  its  effect  as  a whole 
is  noble.  They  are  brave  words  that  Mr.  Hutchinson 
tvrites.  That,  too,  is  old  news,  but  there  has  not  been  too 
much  of  it  In  recent  years.  T.  S.  Matthews. 

Helen  Keller’s  Other  Self 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy:  The  Story  Behind  Helen  Keller, 
hy  Nella  Braddy.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  and 
Company.  382  pages.  $J. 

This  is  a story  that  needed  to  be  told.  With  a part 
of  it — the  mature  achievement  of  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy  in  the  education  of  Helen  Keller — we  were  already 
familiar.  It  is  one  of  the  great  heroic  stories  of  contem- 
porary life.  But  to  understand  just  how  extraordinary  this 
achievement  was,  it  is  necessary  to  know  also  the  story  of 
Anne  Sullivan’s  education.  In  the  life  of  Helen  Keller  she 
appears — at  the  age  of  twenty-one — as  a savior;  a self-pos- 
sessed, resolute,  devoted  and  highly  intelligent  young  woman 
whose  background  and  preparation  one  could  assume  to  be 
that  of  Boston,  the  Boston  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  Actually,  Anne,  or  Annie  Sul- 
livan, as  she  was  called,  entered  the  Perkins  Institution 
from  the  state  poorhouse  at  Tewksbury  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, totally  illiterate  and  almost  totally  blind. 

She  was  the  child  of  Irish  famine  refugees.  When  she 
W'as  seven  years  old  her  mother  died  of  consumption  and 
shortly  thereafter  her  father  deserted  his  family.  The  re- 
maining relatives  shipped  her  and  her  little  crippled  brother 
Jimmie  to  the  poorhouse,  where  for  three  years  they  were 
confined  in  the  women’s  hospital  ward.  Then  Jimmie  died 
and  Annie  was  wholly  alone.  The  story  of  Tewksbury 
during  those  years  is  like  a series  of  drawings  by  Hogarth. 
There  were  crowding,  filth,  neglect  and  disease;  the  insane, 
the  tubercular,  the  epileptic  and  the  degenerate  were  all 
herded  together.  Among  them  moved  the  brilliant,  nearly 
blind  child  who  had  never  had  a day’s  schooling,  frequently 
tmhappy  and  rebellious,  but  always  eager,  curious  and  iji- 
domitable.  Mrs.  Braddy  has  told  this  part  of  the  story 
superbly  simply  and  vividly  as  she  got  it  from  Mrs.  Alacy 
some  fifty  years  later. 

When,  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  luck  ami 
sagacity,  Annie  Sullivan  managed  to  get  herself  transferred 
to  the  chaste  Protestant  atmosphere  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, she  was  at  first  far  more  bewildered  and  unhappy  than 
she  had  been  at  Tewksbury.  It  was  her  first  conscious  ex- 
perience of  inferiority.  She  was  fourteen  and  Illiterate 
arnong  children  who  had  all  had  some  education.  She  was 
I rlsh,^  Catholic,  and  came  unkempt  and  shabby  from  an  in- 
stitution where  .she  had  been  a public  charge.  The  bitter 
precocious  wisdom  she  had  acquired  there,  the  confused 
background  of  Irish  and  Catholic  folklore,  of  underdog 


^KNOW  you*ll  like 
these  books 

★ THE  STORY  OF  THE  SFORZAS 

By  L.  COLLISON-MORLEY 

Author  of  “The  Story  of  the  Borgias,”  etc. 

The  names  of  three_  famous  families  stand  out  in  all 
accounts  of  the  Italian  Renaissance;  the  Medici  who 
ruled  Florence,  the  Borgias  of  Naples  and  the  Sforzas 
who  intermarried  with  the  other  two  and  who  were 
Dukes  of  Milan. 

Although  there  have  been  many  books  about  the  Medici 
pd  the  Borgias,  there  is  strangely  enough  no  book  now 
in  print  in  the  English  Language  about  the  Sforzas. 

In  this  ^delightful  book  the  author  displays  the  dra- 
matic lives  of  this  great  Italian  family  against  the 
background  of  their  times,  and  spares  no  effort  to 
make  them  stand  out  as  individuals  with  the  many 
great  men  who  were  brought  into  their  orbit.  This  is 
the  story  of  strange  passion,  violent  intrigue,  and 
brilliance  in  art  and  warfare — running  through  one 
of  the  greatest  epochs  in  human  history. 

The  book  is  already  receiving  the  plaudits  of  the 
English  Press,  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  points 
out,  “the  care  and  lucidity  with  which  the  author 
marshals  his  facts  so  as  to  give  a clear  background 
of  history  to  these  extraordinary  and  fascinating 
characters.” 

★ FOOLS  RUSH  IN 

By  ANNE  GREEN 

This  popular  author  of  romantic  bestsellers,  “The 
Selbys,”  etc.,  gives  us  another  light-hearted  picture 
of  Miss  America  innocently  abroad.  Once  again  you 
will  find  her  colorful,  wayward  prose,  her  French 
elan,  her  remarkable  character  drawing,  and  the 
sparkling  humor  that  so  delights  her  American  readers, 
Eleanor  Rockwell  is  Anne  Green’s  new  heroine — at- 
tractive, full  of  personality,  and  of  Southern  heritage. 
You  will  enjoy  first  meeting  this  charming  girl  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  and  later  experiencing  with  her 
her  romantic  adventures  in  Paris.  Best  of  all,  you 
will  thoroughly  enjoy  the  final  climax  of  surprise, 
which  ends  this  story.  $2.50 

★ THE  LETTERS  OF  LORD  BYRON 

GEORGE  GORDON,  6th  Lord  Byron 
Selected  hy  R,  G.  Hovdarth,  M.  A. 

^ith  an  introduction  hy  Andre  Maurois 

illustrated  in  photograi'ure  by  1C  contemporary  portraiti. 

Nearly  three  liundred  letters,  carcfiily  selected  to  il- 
lustrate ev'ery  phase  of  the  poet’s  life  are  given  here- 
in the  only  satisfactory  form  short  of  the  six-volurae 
Prolhero  edition.  A number  of  these  letters  are  from 
copyright  sources.  It  is  only  from  Byron’s  letters,  as 
M.  Maurois  says,  “that  we  can  imagine  with  any 
sort  of  probability  the  man  who  was,  with  Napoleon, 
one  of  the  two  most  remarkable  figures  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.”  $3.00 

Take  this  coupon  to  your  bookstore  or  order  direct 
E.  P.  DUTTON  & CO^  300  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Please  send  me  the  following  books: 

O The  Story  of  the  Sforzas  $3.75 

O Fools  Rush  In  2.50 

□ The  Letters  of  Lord  Byron  3.00 

□ Money  enclosed  □ Send  C.  O.  D. 
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DEBATE 


Capitalism  Is  Dying!  Will  Com~ 
mtinism  supplant  it  or  Fascism 
propit  up  a while?  Hear  the 

Stirring  Debate 


Clarence  A. 
HATHAWAY 
Editor. 
The  Dally 
Worker 


and 


Lawrence 

DENNIS 

Leader  of 

Fasclam  lu  Aiuerica. 

TlokeW:  $1.10:  83e:  and  R8c. 

On  aala  at  New  Masses.  81  E. 

3Tlh  Street,  (mall  onlcra  flilea) 

Workers  Bookahop  50  K.  ISth  Street, 
and  other  central  polnifl. 

A uspices ; 

Press  League  and  New  Masses 


THEATRES 


THE  THEATRE  GUILD  presents 


EUGEKE  O’NEILL’S  comedy 


AH,  WILDERNESS! 

with  GEOEGE  U.  COHAN 


GUILD  THEA. 


Fifty-second  Street  West  of  Broadway 
Eves.  8:20— Mats.  Tbnrs.  « Sat.  at  2:20 


MAXWELL  ANDERSON’S  new  play 

MARY  OF  SCOTLAND 

with 

HELEN  HAYES,  PHILIP  MERIVAIaE,  HELEN  MENKEN 

a T tttxt  T'XJl?  a T’T>1?  —52nd  Street,  West  of  Broadway  — 
ALiVlIN  lll£^AilC£i,ETes.  8:20.  Mata.  Thors,  and  Sat.  2:20. 


EUGENE  O’NEILL’S  NEW  PLAT 

DAYS  WITHOUT  END 

HENRY  MILLER’S  Th., 


THEATRE  UNION'S  STIRRING  HIT! 

PEACE  ON  EARTH 

SIDNEY  HOWARD  the  like  of  which  is 

not  on  Broadway." 

CIVIC  REPERTORY  THEATRE,  14th  St.  & 6th  Ave. 
Lowest  triT  in  New  on.  . ft  CO  No  I Evee.  8:45.  Mata. 
Pflced^IA  York  OUC  >l.jUTax  \ Wed  A flat.  2:45. 


LECTURES 


THE  PEOPLE’S  INSTITUTE 

AT  COOPER  CNION 
8th  Street  and  Aster  Place,  at  8 o’clocl: 

Admission  Free 
Friday,  Feburary  23rd 
KATHANIEE  PEPFKR 

"The  Twilight  of  Capitalism.” 

Sunday,  February  25th 
PUOEEgSOU  HOUSTON  PETERSON 

"Ominous  Symbols : The  Psychology  of  a Plunger.” 

Tuesday,  February  27th 
PROFESSOR  EDWARH  KA8NER 

"Dcyelopment  of  the  Number  Concept.” 

Friday,  March  2 
NATHANIEL  FEFFER 

"Nationalism  and  Capitalism;  Survlyal  or  Decay?" 


politics,  the  haphazard  and  grim  assortment  of  facts  and 
notions  which  was  her  mental  baggage,  were  discounted  or 
despised.  Yet  here  too  her  intelligence  and  vitality  enabled 
her  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  the  environment  and  her 
own  handicaps.  Here  too  she  met  in  time  with  under- 
standing kindness  and  friendship.  An  operation  on  her 
eyes,  some  time  after  she  entered  the  institution,  partially 
restored  her  sight.  She  could  read,  not  in  Braille  or  from  . 
metal  type  as  the  blind  must,  but  like  a normal  person,  and 
she  could  read  what  she  chose.  In  i886,  six  years  after 
entering  the  institution,  she  was  graduated  as  valedictorian 
of  her  class  and  a year  later  was  on  her  way  to  Alabama, 
embarked  on  an  educational  adventure  which  has  perhaps  no 
parallel  in  the  world’s  history. 

The  story  of  that  adventure,  of  the  deliverance  of  Helen 
Keller’s  fine  intelligence  from  the  darkness  in  which  it  had 
been  lost,  of  its  development  and  of  nearly  fifty  years  of 
friendship  and  shared  achievement  between  the  two  women, 
was  already  one  of  our  great  possessions.  In  the  light  of 
the  facts  told  here  fully  for  the  first  time  it  takes  on  an 
added  and  poignant  significance.  Mrs.  Braddy’s  biography 
restores  to  us  two  great  figures  which  were  in  danger  of  be- 
ing submerged  in  the  legend  of  Helen  Keller  and  her 
teacher.  Martha  Gruening. 

Economics  Without  Recovery 

The  Economics  of  Recovery,  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres.  Neu> 
York;  The  Macmillan  Company.  i8q  pages.  $i.7S- 

This  book,  written  "in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
helpful  in  the  national  recovery  effort,’’  will — thanks 
to  the  respect  economists  are  known  to  accord  the  author 
for  his  careful  computing  and  neat  charting  of  statistics — 
be  taken  up  by  many  intelligent  laymen  with  the  same 
hope.  They  will  lay  it  down  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  been  importuned  once  more  to  let  recovery  come  of 
itself,  to  reinstate  orthodoxy  and  have  a good  old-fashioned 
revival  of  the  sort  that  is  always  followed  by  a good  old- 
fashioned  slump. 

Colonel  Ayres  believes  that  our  erring  government  is  off 
after  two  loves  at  once,  recovery  and  reform,  with  no  good 
to  come  of  either.  Perhaps,  however,  if  the  helpful  inten- 
tion of  this  book  is  realized  by  those  in  power,  the  govern- 
ment will  forswear  its  guilty  promiscuity.  It  will  cease 
trying  to  prevent  bankruptcies,  will  repeal  the  Securities 
Act,  so  that  corporations  can  float  bonds  and  reemploy 
almost  everybody,  and  will  thus  permit  a recovery  that 
already  exists  almost  everywhere  else  in  the  world  to  come 
to  our  shores  too,  automatically.  This,  at  least,  is  what 
the  author  seems  to  hope;  but  the  reader  is  not  greatly  ex- 
cited, knowing  that  the  let-us-aloners  have  been  shelved  by 
an  administration  that  intends  to  act. 

Here  is  how  the  book  exposes  our  problems: 

The  depression  came  out  of  the  War;  we  should  not 
fight  again.  In  the  ’20s  we  overexpanded  our  debts,  "mort- 
gaged our  future  income  to  present  satisfactions,  and  now 
the  future  is  here’’  (page  30)  ; nevertheless  (page  1 14)  if 
wc  now  go  b.ack  to  constructional  activities  it  would  aid 
recovery  because  money  so  paid  out  * is  present  purchasing 
power  borrowed  from  the  future.’’  If  there  is  a contradic- 
tion here,  it  is  probably  resolved  in  that  higher  realm  where 
economists  flourish. 

Two  things  to  do  about  debts  would  be  to  scale  them 
down,  which  is  painful,  or  inflate  prices.  But  infl.ition  thus 
far  merely  increases  the  general  price  level  and  “decreases 
profits  and  real  incomes”;  moreover,  additional  inflation 
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Bonfire — Dorothy  Ciinrielcl — Ilarcourt, 
Brace  t?--50,). 

Like  many  another  champion  of  sweet- 
ness iS:  light,  .\iithoress  Canfield  cannot 
refrain  from  hitting  her  straw-man  adver- 
sary below  the  helt.  In  Bonfire  her  en- 
thusiasm leads  her  into  such  palpable 
fouls  that  even  her  partisans  may  well 
shake  their  heads,  deprecating  these  groin 
jiunchcs  that  mar  an  otherwise  pretty  ex- 
hibition of  sparring. 

Anna  Craft  was  district  nurse  in  a little 
\'ermont  communite-  where  everyone  knew 
everything  about  every  one  else.  Anna  was 
a realist  but  she  had  too  many  ideals  for 
her  'own  comfort.  Chief  ideal  was  her 
younger  brother  .\nson,  for  whom  she  had 
slaved  away  her  \-outh  so  that  he  could 
go  to  medical  school,  then  fill  his  father’s 
shoes  as  local  doctor.  When  Anson  turned 
up  on  schedule.  .Anna  even  had  a wife 
picked  out  for  him.  Not  unnaturally,  An- 
son resented  having  his  sister  run  his  life, 
felt  uncomfortably  bound  by  his  debt  to 
her.  Ambitious  and  able,  he  would  much 
rather  have  gone  into  research,  loathed 
the  small-town  society  to  which  he  felt 
condemned. 

Lixlee  was  an  ignorant,  half-savage 
backwoods  girl  whom  well-meaning  Anna 
had  ‘’rescued  ’ and  started  off  as  a maid- 
of-all-work.  Lixlee  was  a natural  born 
man-eater.  Having  a slight  cast  in  one 
eye.  her  direct  gaze  (which  she  rarely  un- 
leashed 1 had  a disturbingly  hypnotic  ef- 
fect. especially  on  men.  She  knocked  An- 
son over  with  the  first  glance.  Married  to 
Lixlee  and  enjoying  a completely  pagan 
night-life,  he  perked  up  considerably.  One 
night,  because  he  had  to  tear  himself  from 
her  arms  to  go  to  a dying  woman,  they 
quarreled.  Pretty  soon  he  began  to  sus- 
pect that  somebody  else’s  hat  was  on  the 
hatrack.  His  jealousy  and  shame  drove 
him  to  drink.  Lixlee  was  diabolically  cun- 
ning. never  let  him  get  any  proof,  though 
apparently  she  took  on  any  handy  man,  at 
any  hour.  If  .Authoress  Canfield  is  to  be 
believed.  Lixlee  was  not  only  a nympho- 
maniac but  a sadist;  finally  she  turned 
gold-digger  and  ran  off  with  the  town’s 
rich  old  bachelor.  Anna,  married  now  her- 
self. could  no  longer  helj)  her  brother  in 
the  old  maternal  way,  but  her  matchmak- 
ing reaches  a successful  issue  when  her 
candidate  came  back  to  town  and  picked 
up  Anson’s  alcoholic  pieces. 

Leading  the  Blind 

.A.n'.n'e  SuLLiv.t.':  Macy:  The  Story  Be- 
hind Helen  Keller — Nella  Braddy — Dou- 
bleday, Doran  (S3;. 

Helen  Keller,  the  blind  deaf-mute  who 
has  become  a highly  educated  and  intelli- 
gent woman,  is  one  of  the  most  famed 
figures  in  the  world  today,  but  few  have 
ever  heard  of  the  miracle-worker  who 
raised  Helen  Keller  from  the  worse-than- 
dead.  Her  name  is  Anne  Sullivan  Macy; 
in  this  book  .Authoress  Braddy  tells  her 
little-known  story. 

Mrs.  .Macy  has  lived  continuously  with 
Helen  Keller  for  45  years  except  for  two 
occasions,  fourteen  years  older  than  her 


lifelong  pupil,  she  was  well  fitted  to  be 
a sympathetic  teacher  of  the  blind.  She 
was  practically  blinded  herself  in  child- 
hood by  trachoma.  A series  of  operations 
restored  her  sight,  but  her  eyes  have  al- 
evays  troubled  her.  Born  Annie  Sullivan, 
the  daughter  of  poor  Irish  immigrants  in 
Massachusetts,  she  and  her  rip-roaring 
father  never  got  along,  and  after  her 
mother  died  she  was  put  in  the  stale  i>oor- 
house.  .Ambitious  for  schooling,  she  got 
herself  placed  in  Boston's  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Shortly  after  her  grad- 
uation she  was  offered  the  job  of  being 
nurse  and  governess  to  a little  blind  deaf- 
mute  girl  in  Tuscumbia.  .Ala.  She  look  the 
job  and  has  held  it  ever  since. 

.Annie  Sullivan  was  then  ai,  Helen  Kel- 
ler, 7.  She  found  Plelen  a spoiled,  sturdy 
little  animal,  apparently  hopelessly  limited 


Anxe  Sullivan  jMacy 


Her  dog  could  say  “ila-ma.” 

and  given  to  wild  tantrums  when  crossed. 
Annie  isolated  herself  with  her  hardly 
human  charge,  first  disciplined  her  into 
docility,  then  won  her  affection,  .After  the 
first  weeks  it  was  apparently  plain  sailing, 
but  full  watches  all  the  way.  Says  Teacher 
Macy:  “.A  less  vigorous  child  could  never 
have  done  what  she  has  clone,  and  a less 
robust  woman  than  I was  would  have  gone 
to  pieces  under  the  strain.”  Her  first  job 
was  to  establish  communication,  which 
she  did  by  teaching  Helen  the  manual 
(finger)  alphabet.  In  three  years  Helen 
had  made  such  strides  that  the  U.  S.  press 
had  picked  her  up  as  a prodigy.  .Annie 
and  Helen  went  north,  lived  for  some 
years  on  “the  capricious  bounty  of  the 
wealthy.”  Then  a fund  was  established; 
they  settled  down  to  get  Helen  through 
Radcliffe  College.  .After  the  Radclille 
degree  was  triuni|)hantly  won  ( cum  laiidr). 
Helen  and  Annie  made  a cinema  (a  com- 
mercial failure),  wrote  books  and  maga- 
zine articles,  went  on  the  vaudeville  stage, 
the  lecture  circuit.  Wherever  Helen  went 
.Annie  went  too.  to  guide,  protect  and  in- 
terpret her.  Even  .Annie's  marriage  in 
1905  (to  the  late  John  Alacy.  Harvard  in- 
structor and  critic)  seemed  to  make 


no  difference;  nor  its  break-up  later. 

.Annie  finally  taught  Helen  to  speak,  but 
her  voice  is  still  a disappointment  to  both 
of  them;  strangers  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand. To  show  Helen  how  sounds  are 
formed  Annie  would  let  Helen  pul  her 
lingers  on  her  lips,  inside  her  mouth, 
“sometimes  far  down  in  her  throat.”  That 
.Annie  is  no  mean  voice-trainer  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  (vouched  for  by  Au- 
thoress Braddy)  that  she  taught  her  dog 
Sieglinde  to  say  “Ma-ma”  and  “Wah-ter.” 

.An  old  woman  now  (she  is  67),  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy  realizes  that  she  has  given 
her  whole  life  to  another  person:  she  does 
not  regret  it.  Says  she:  “We  do  not.  I 
think,  choose  our  destiny.  It  chooses  us.” 

Science,  Englished 

The  Limitatio.ns  of  Science — J,  W. 
N.  Sullivan — Viking  ($2.75;. 

Many  plain  men  are  puzzled,  irritated 
or  tantalized  about  Science  and  would  like 
to  know  what  it  is  up  to.  But  scientists 
in  general,  their  noses  close  to  their  pe- 
culiar grindstones,  either  have  no  interest 
in  showing  visitors  through  the  mill  or  talk 
such  a Hottentot  lingo  of  pure  mathemat- 
ics that  the  plain  man  can  make  no  sense 
of  it.  If  it  were  not  for  such  bilingual 
scientists  as  Bertrand  Russell.  James 
Jeans.  Arthur  Eddington,  J.  B.  S.  Haldane, 
the  flimsy  bridge  between  modern  science 
and  modern  life  would  be  made  of  news- 
papers. Of  the  contemporary  interpreters 
of  science,  the  most  lucid  are  Russell, 
Haldane  and  John  William  Navin  Sulli- 
van. Himself  more  of  a plain  man  than 
a scientist.  Interpreter  Sullivan  puls  his 
meaty  subject  in  a nut-shell,  then  cracks 
the  nut. 

In  no  uncertain  terms,  .Author  Sullivan 
states  the  findings,  seekings,  final  uncer- 
tainty of  modern  science.  From  Pythag- 
oras to  Einstein  he  traces  its  develop- 
ment : from  philosophy  through  magic  and 
materialism  to  its  present  indeterminate 
flux.  Modern  scientists,  says  Sullivan,  are 
really  estheticians  in  disguise.  Science’s 
chief  fascination  to  them  is  '’because  it 
provides  the  contemplative  imagination 
with  objects  of  great  esthetic  charm."  To 
take  Science  as  a religion  is  a mistaken  act 
of  faith  from  which  agnostics  have  still  to 
recover.  Science  has  already  given  up  the 
idea  that  its  mathematics  can  ever  be  a 
cosmic  Esperanto.  Men-in-the-street,  al- 
wa}'s  up  on  news  of  the  day  but  behind- 
hand on  news  of  the  century,  still  think  in 
terms  of  an  outmoded  scientific  material- 
ism, unaware  that  in  the  last  40  years 
there  has  been  the  greatest  scientific  revo- 
lution since  Copernicus. 

In  this  new  dispensation  ''matter  began 
to  thin  away  into  the  completely  spec- 
tral thing  it  has  now  become.  . . . The 
notion  of  snbslance  had  to  be  replaced  by 
the  notion  of  behaviour.  . . . Determinism 
has  broken  down,  and  the  principle  of  in- 
determinacy has  taken  its  place.  There  is 
gretit  difference  of  opinion  at  present  as  to 
whether  this  is  a genuine  discovery,  or  as 
to  whether  it  is  a merely  temporary  tech- 
nical device.’’  Einstein  thinks  ‘‘strict 
cau.salily"  will  some  day  be  reinstated: 
Eddington  thinks  that  rascal  is  out  for 
good.  On  the  whole,  says  Sullivan,  man 
should  lift  up  his  heart  again,  contemplate 
the  universe  .with  renewed  hope.  Science 
is  tio  longer  implacable  and  omniscient;  it 
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Annie  Sullivan 

A Teacher’s  Preparation 

NELLA  BRADDY  HENNEY 


She  was  to  be  known  as  “Teacher”  and  she  was  to 
be  ranked  among  the  great  teachers,  a “Miracle 
Worker,”  but  for  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  her 
life  she  was  Annie  Sullivan,  victim  of  many  sorrows. 
No  parent  would  ever  willingly  allow  his  child  to 
suffer  as  she  suffered.  If  great  teachers  were  made 
this  way,  the  price  was  too  high.  But  these  were  the 
years  that  shaped  Annie  Sullivan’s  life  and  dictated 
her  future.  Every  moment  of  them  was  important. 

Feeding  Hills 

The  years  divide  neatly  into  three  parts.  The 
first  which  lasted  ten  years  was  spent  in  Feeding 
Hills,  Massachusetts,  where  she  was  born  into  a 
tribe  of  Irishmen,  refugees  from  the  Great  Famine, 
brought  over  by  steerage,  prepaid,  to  work  on  the 
big  tobacco  and  dairy  farms.  Three  Sullivan  broth- 
ers and  a half  brother  were  among  them.  Annie’s 
father,  Thomas,  was  typical  of  the  group,  illiterate, 
superstitious,  untrained,  fit  only  for  hard  labor.  The 
Yankees  looked  down  upon  them  as  foreigners  of 
low  grade  and  Annie,  almost  as  soon  as  she  knew 
anything,  knew  that  her  people  were  scorned. 

Some  of  them  hoped,  if  all  went  well,  to  get  back 
to  Ireland,  others  looked  forward  to  buying  land  of 
their  own  in  the  new  country.  Thomas  wanted  to  get 
back  home,  but  almost  nothing  went  well  with  him, 
partly  because  he  had  a sickly  wife  instead  of  one  of 
the  rugged  pioneer  type  which  his  situation  de- 
manded if  he  was  to  prosper.  However  beautiful 
she  was  and  however  much  loved  she  was — and  she 
was  loved  and  she  was  beautiful — Alice  Sullivan  was 
not  equal  to  her  task. 


In  the  1920's  Miss  Nellii  Bratlily,  an  editor  jor  Double- 
day,  Doran  & Co.  (now  Douhleduy  & Co.)  was  as.signed  to 
give  Miss  Helen  Keller  whatever  editorial  aid  .she  might 
need.  In  this  line  oj  dtity  Mi.ss  Britddy  (now  Mrs.  Keith 
llenney)  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Macy  ("A nine 
Sullivan")  us  well  us  of  Miss  Keller.  Out  of  this  close  a.s- 
sociation  came  her  hook  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  published  in 
1933.  This  book  stands  today  as  the  authoritative  biography 
of  Mrs.  Macy. 

Mrs.  Henney  lives  in  Snowville,  New  Hampshire. 


Annie,  their  first  child,  born  in  April  1866,  was  a 
robust,  rambunctious  baby,  perfectly  normal  and 
healthy,  but  the  next  child,  Ellen,  was  not  so  robust 
and  the  third,  Jimmie,  was  born  with  a tubercular 
lump  on  his  hip.  (Their  mother’s  ailment  was  tu- 
berculosis.) It  was  about  the  time  of  Jimmie’s  birth 
when  she  was  three  years  old  that  Annie  began  to 
have  trouble  with  her  eyes — a cloudiness  that  she 
could  not  rub  or  brush  away.  This  malady,  later 
diagnosed  as  trachoma,  marked  the  onset  of  her  life- 
long fight  against  blindness. 

Other  misfortunes  came — Annie  was  not  sure  of 
the  order  in  which  they  arrived.  Her  mother  had  a 
bad  fall  which  put  her  on  crutches,  her  father  acci- 
dentally made  a deep  cut  in  his  leg  with  a scythe. 
Two  more  children  were  born,  Mary  who  incredi- 
bly turned  out  to  be  the  strongest  of  the  lot,  and 
Johnny  who  turned  out  to  be  the  weakest.  By  this 
time  the  mother  was  bedridden  and  the  father  had 
taken  to  the  bottle. 

Annie  remembered  her  mother  as  gentle  and  un- 
complaining, a sweet  presence  always.  Not  so  her 
father.  On  the  one  hand  she  remembered  him  as  a 
quarrelsome  drunk  who  sometimes  beat  her  sav- 
agely; on  the  other  as  a charming  teller  of  Irish 
tales  and  legends  and  as  a singer  of  Irish  songs.  He 
had  a rich,  melodious  voice,  a delight  to  her  ears 
even  when  the  words  were  Gaelic  which  she  did  not 
understand. 

Most  of  the  time  she  hated  him,  but  there  were 
pleasant  memories,  like  the  day  he  drove  her  to 
Westfield  to  have  a doctor  look  at  her  eyes  and 
bought  her  a hat  with  a pink  rose  on  it.  She  remem- 
bered going  out  with  him  to  pick  apples  or  gather 
chestnuts,  but,  better  yet,  she  remembered  escaping 
from  the  house  alone  and  running  barefoot  over  the 
fields  and  through  the  woods,  absorbing  the  beauty 
of  the  spacious  countryside.  Ever  afterwards  con- 
tact with  the  earth  and  growing  things  was  to  give 
her  as  much  peace  as  her  restless  heart  allowed.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  she  chose  the  out  of  doors  as 
Helen  Keller’s  first  schoolroom. 


THE  NEW  OUTLOOK 


Undisciplined  as  slie  was  as  a child,  rebelling 
against  the  noise  and  disorder  at  her  squalid  home, 
Annie— and  mark  this  well— could  discipline  her- 
self when  she  had  a purpose  in  view,  could  hold  so 
still  in  the  grass  or  under  a tree  that  she  could 
catch  a w'ild  bird  with  her  bare  hands.  This  was  con- 
sidered a remarkable  feat,  though  of  no  use  to  any- 
body. 

Bad  became  worse  at  home.  In  May  1873,  Annie’s 
sister  Ellen  died.  In  June  Johnny  was  born,  in  Aug- 
ust he  died.  Five  months  later  their  mother  died  and 
the  troublesome  Thomas  and  his  troublesome  chil- 
dren became  more  than  ever  a burden  to  the  rest  of 
the  Sullivans.  For  two  years  they  tried  to  hold  what 
was  left  of  the  family  together,  then  gave  up. 
Thomas  could  go  west  to  dig  ditches.  Five-year-old 
Mary,  healthy  and  lovable,  was  easy  to  place;  a cou- 
sin took  her.  But  no  one  wanted  half-blind  ungov- 
ernable Annie  nor  lame  Jimmie  who  was  now  on 
crutches.  The  Sullivans,  with  many  tears,  bundled 
them  up  and  sent  them  across  the  state  to  Tewks- 
bury. Feeding  JJills  was  done  with  them. 

The  two  waifs,  Annie  ten,  Jimmie  seven,  set  out 
on  Washington’s  birthday  1876,  without  family  es- 
cort and  without  knowing  their  destination.  It  was 
exciting  to  be  going  anywhere;  even  if  they  had 
been  told,  they  would  not  have  been  disturbed  to 
know  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  poorhouse. 

Tewksbury 

They  arrived  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Infir- 
mary in  Tewksbury  late  in  the  afternoon  tired  and 
cross,  but  before  they  were  assigned  to  quarters 
Annie  had  a glorious  experience.  The  authorities, 
following  the  rules,  decreed  that  the  children  must 
be  separated.  Jimmie  flung  himself  upon  his  sister 
and  she  tightened  her  arms  around  him.  She  was 
shaken  by  an  emotion  she  had  never  felt  before — 
love.  She  knew  now  the  meaning  of  the  word.  She 
was  capable  of  love.  She  loved  Jimmie  and  with  all 
her  young  strength  and  eloquence  she  begged  that 
he  might  not  be  taken  away  from  her.  The  authori- 
ties gave  in,  on  condition  that  Jimmie  wear  an  apron 
during  the  day  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  was  a boy. 
This  was  humiliating,  but  the  victory  was  Annie’s 
and  she  proved  worthy  of  it.  In  everything  that  ap- 
pertained to  Jimmie  she  became  responsible  and 
dependable. 

The  institution  at  Tewksbury  was  at  that  time  the 
cesspool  of  the  state.  A great  scandal  was  brewing, 
but  the  children  from  Feeding  Hills  were  not  upset 
by  the  conditions  around  them — the  stench,  the 
filth,  the  groans  and  muttcrings  of  the  sick  old 


women,  the  insane  ramblings,  the  maniacal  attacks, 
and  other  horrors.  They  had  the  run  of  the  ward  and 
the  dead-house  for  a play  pen;  if  a corpse  was 
wheeled  in  they  did  not  mind,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  death  at  home,  just  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  rats,  mice,  and  roaches.  This  happy  inter- 
val— the  happiest  Annie  had  ever  known — lasted 
three  months.  It  came  to  an  end  on  the  last  day  of 
May  when  Jimmie  died.  Annie  had  lost  all  the  fam- 
ily she  had. 

Not  long  after  Jimmie’s  death  (the  doctors  must 
have  waited  until  it  came)  she  had  two  operations 
on  her  eyes,  but  so  far  as  she  could  tell  they  made 
no  difference.  Then  she  was  sent  to  a hospital  in 
Lowell  which  she  liked  better  than  any  other  place 
she  had  ever  come  upon;  everything  spotlessly 
clean,  everything  running  smoothly  without  fuss,  the 
way  everything  ought  to  be  everywhere.  The  opera- 
tion was  not  successful,  but  evidently  there  was  still 
hope,  for  she  was  carried  off  to  Boston  for  two  more 
operations.  When  these  failed  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  send  her  back  to  Tewksbury. 


Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
1887 


April,  1966 


By  this  time  she  knew  that  the  almshouse  was  a 
shameful  place  to  live  and  fought  desperately 
against  the  return.  She  knew  also  that  she  might 
have  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  within  its  somber 
walls.  These  thoughts  were  always  in  the  back  of 
her  mind,  but  they  did  not  keep  her  from  enjoying 
the  excitements  around  her. 

She  was  put  in  a ward  where  the  women,  though 
still  derelicts,  were  for  the  most  part  younger  than 
those  in  the  ward  where  she  and  Jimmie  had  lived; 
and  the  maternity  ward  was  just  across  the  hall, 
some  of  the  mothers  even  younger  than  Annie.  She 
drank  in  the  gaudy  tales  the  girls  told  about  how 
they  had  got  where  they  were  and  played  with  their 
babies  when  they  came. 

She  listened  eagerly  to  stories  read  aloud  from 
the  Police  Gazelle  of  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and 
mayhem.  The  casual  readers,  all  inmates,  had  a 
fancy  for  the  wild  frontiers  of  invention  and  dis- 
covery and  Annie,  like  the  rest  of  them,  believed 
what  they  read,  even  that  people  would  one  day 
have  electric  lights  in  their  homes  and  that  they 
could  talk  from  house  to  house  through  little  boxes 
called  telephones. 

Most  eagerly  of  all  she  listened  to  politics.  She 
was  a good  listener  and  must  already  have  been 
what  she  was  later,  a creative  conversationalist,  flat- 
tering with  her  attention,  asking  unexpected  ques- 
tions, tossing  in  arguments.  She  liked  politics  from 
any  source,  word  of  mouth  or  print,  but  her  favorite 
paper  was  the  Boslon  Pilot  whose  editor  was  Irish. 
The  Irish  were  coming  up  fast,  making  themselves 
felt  in  politics,  and  Annie  became  proud  of  her  Irish 
heritage. 

She  had  great  dreams  for  herself,  filled  with 
pretty  clothes,  neatness  and  order,  but  the  master 
dream  always  was  to  get  out  and  go  to  school  so  she 
could  read  for  herself,  but  she  would  have  to  have 
help. 

The  help  came  unexpectly.  The  almshouse  scan- 
dal was  in  the  open  and  by  grapevine  and  newspa- 
pers its  residents  followed  it  to  the  last  grim  detail. 
They  knew  when  the  big  man  was  coming  to  see  for 
himself  what  conditions  were.  They  knew  his  name. 
Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  of  Massachusetts.  “Get  to  him,”  the 
women  told  Annie.  “He  might  get  you  out.” 

Timidity  almost  stopped  her.  She  trailed  Mr.  San- 
born and  his  committee  from  the  moment  of  their 
appearance,  but  it  was  not  until  they  were  about  to 
leave,  when  it  was  now  or  never,  that  she  sum- 
moned courage  to  cry  out  “Mr.  Sanborn,  Mr.  San- 
born, I want  to  go  to  school!”  “What  is  the  matter 
with  you?”  “I  can’t  see  very  well.”  No  promises 


were  made,  but  a short  time  afterwards  she  was 
told  to  get  ready  to  leave.  The  Tewksbury  period 
was  over. 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 

It  was  her  good  fortune  that  her  school  was  one 
of  the  best,  a leader  in  its  field.  The  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind  (then  in  South  Boston)  was  famous 
all  over  the  world  because  its  Director,  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridicy  Howe,  bad  done  something  here  that  had 
never  been  done  before.  He  had  brought  a little 
deaf-blind  girl  into  give-and-take  communication 
with  the  world  around  her.  Dr.  Howe  was  dead, 
but  his  celebrated  pupil,  Laura  Bridgman,  now  mid- 
dle-aged, was  still  living  at  the  institution. 

The  very  name  of  the  school  gave  Annie  a patent 
to  respectability.  Her  companions  were  to  be  girls 
of  the  better  class,  sheltered,  well-brought-up,  and, 
presumably  with  good  manners.  Her  first  contact 
with  them  was  a bitter  experience. 

She  reached  the  school  late  in  the  afternoon  on 
October  7,  1880,  and  was  taken  at  once  to  a singing 
class.  The  teacher  asked  her  name  and  Annie  told 
her,  asked  how  she  spelled  it  and  Annie  said  she 
couldn’t  spell.  The  girls  began  to  giggle.  The  teacher 
asked  Annie  how  old  she  was  and  Annie  said  four- 
teen. A great  big  girl  fourteen  years  old  and  not  able 
to  spell  her  own  name!  Very  funny.  Hysterically 
funny.  Even  the  teacher  thought  so,  the  teacher 
who  was  everything  a teacher  ought  not  to  be. 

This  was  the  only  time  in  Annie’s  life  when  age 
mattered.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  mixed 
groups,  all  ages,  and  had  been  accepted,  quite 
simply,  as  one  of  them.  Now  in  such  classes  as  that 
of  the  singing  teacher  she  was  a comic  figure  be- 
cause she  was  so  terribly  old  to  have  to  begin  away 
back  at  the  beginning  with  the  alphabet.  Luckily, 
sbe  had  teachers  of  another  stripe  and  she  had  a 
spirit  that  could  not  be  broken.  In  due  time  the  di- 
rector, Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  arranged  for  her  to 
have  an  hour  a week  of  special  instruction  and  she 
began  to  make  brilliant  progress  where  she  was  in- 
terested, as  in  English;  almost  no  progress  where 
she  was  not  interested,  as  in  mat  weaving. 

She  was  lonelier  than  she  had  ever  been.  The 
girls  around  her  lacked  the  vividness  of  those  at 
Tewksbury.  They  seemed  self-satisfied  and  dull. 
And  she  missed  the  Pilot  and  the  Police  Gazette 
and  the  wild  tales  that  were  told.  She  did  not  retell 
them  to  her  schoolmates,  and  if  she  had  done  so  she 
would  not  have  used  the  language  in  which  she  had 
heard  them — the  foul,  filthy,  and  profane  words  that 
had  been  all  around  her  at  the  almshouse  had  never 
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entered  her  vocabulary.  An  instinct  for  the  best  had 
kept  her  from  debasing  her  mother  tongue. 

She  began  to  make  friends,  especially  among  the 
homesick  and  lonely.  She  learned  the  manual  al- 
phabet so  she  could  talk  with  Laura  Bridgman,  thus 
casually  picking  up  the  “language"  by  which  she 
was  to  make  her  first  contacts  with  Helen  Keller. 

She  dreaded  vacations  because  she  had  nowhere 
to  go.  but  a schoolmate  took  care  of  the  first  by  in- 
viting Annie  to  her  home  and  for  the  second  a place 
was  found  for  her  to  do  light  work  in  a rooming 
house  in  Boston.  One  of  the  boarders,  a young  man 
who  had  been  struck  by  her  intelligence  and  had 
been  kind  enough  to  read  to  her.  became  interested 
in  her  eyes  and  made  arrangements  for  her  to  visit 
a free  clinic  to  have  them  examined.  This  led  to  two 
more  operations  on  the  long-suffering  eyes.  They 
were  spaced  a year  apart  with  treatments  in  be- 
tween and  to  follow,  but  when  they  were  over 
.Annie  Sullivan  could  see  to  read. 

No  one  had  to  teach  her  how.  She  learned  by 
herself  and  life  expanded  in  all  directions.  The  eyes 
were  far  from  perfect — she  stayed  on  at  Perkins 
doing  her  school  work  as  before — but  outside  the 
classroom,  and  inside  it  too,  if  the  teacher  was  also 
blind,  she  could  read  what  she  wanted  to — books 
from  the  library  and  newspapers  where  she  sought 
out  the  parts  that  were  never  read  aloud  at  Perkins 
— the  stories  about  the  long-drawn-out  investiga- 
tion at  Tewksbury,  for  example.  She  could  act  as 
guide  to  girls  who  had  not  been  able  to  attend  the 
church  of  their  faith  because  there  were  not  teach- 
ers enough  to  go  around.  She  could  go  with  another 
girl  to  ask  the  editors  of  Boston  newspapers  to  give 
free  publicity  to  the  kindergarten  which  was  to  be 
Mr.  Anagnos’s  great  contribution  to  the  school.  She 
could  go  alone  to  the  hospital  for  treatments  to  her 
eyes  and  she  could  say  she  was  going  there  and  go 
somewhere  else.  Once  it  was  to  the  State  House  to 
listen  to  the  hearings  on  the  Tewksbury  investiga- 
tion, hoping  (vainly  as  it  turned  out)  to  have  news 
of  some  of  her  old  friends. 

A stabilizing  element  entered  her  life  when  Mrs. 
Sophia  Hopkins  became  house  mother  of  the  cot- 
tage in  which  she  lived.  The  following  summer — 
1883 — Mrs.  Hopkins  carried  Annie  with  her  to  her 
home  on  Cape  Cod,  a big  old  house  filled  with  me- 
mentoes of  long  voyages  taken  by  her  father  and 
her  husband,  both  sea  captains.  Annie  would  wan- 
der off  (as  she  had  done  at  Feeding  Hills)  to  explore 
the  dunes  and  was  not  long  in  making  friends  with 


an  old  hermit  of  whom  everyone  else  was  afraid. 
She  had  a gift  for  this  sort  of  thing. 

As  she  grew  older  school  itself  became  more  ex- 
citing. She  was  almost  delirious  with  joy  when  she 
reached  Shakespeare.  Such  language,  such  poetry, 
such  beauty!  Of  this  class  she  said  nearly  fifty  years 
later  that  it  contained  all  that  was  stimulating  and 
line  in  her  schooldays. 

She  was  graduated  in  June  1886,  valedictorian  of 
her  class.  At  the  commencement  exercises  hers  was 
the  only  address  by  a student.  Many  prominent  Bos- 
tonians were  on  hand  for  the  occasion  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  himself  introduced  her  to 
the  audience.  The  Christian  Register  reported  her 
speech  as  earnest,  sincere,  thoughtful,  full  of  wise 
suggestions,  “and  spoken  in  tones  that  vibrated  with 
true  feeling  and  genuine  refinement.”  So  much  for 
the  little  girl  from  Feeding  Hills  and  Tewksbury! 

The  letdown  was  hard.  No  one  claimed  that  six 
broken  years  at  Perkins  had  prepared  her  for  much 
of  anything.  There  was  talk  of  trying  to  raise  money 
to  send  her  to  normal  school  so  that  she  might  be- 
come a teacher,  but  nothing  was  done.  She  went,  as 
usual,  to  the  Cape  with  Mrs.  Hopkins,  her  future 
vastly  uncertain. 

She  was  with  Mrs.  Hopkins  when  she  received 
from  Mr.  Anagnos  a brief  note  with  which  he  in- 
cluded letters  from  a Mr.  Keller  in  Alabama  who 
was  in  search  of  a governess  for  his  little  deaf  and 
blind  daughter.  Mr,  Anagnos  said  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  man  except  what  his  letters  contained,  but 
it  would  be  easy  to  write  for  more  information.  The 
position  did  not  seem  very  promising,  but  since  this 
was  the  only  offer  she  had  and  no  others  were  likely 
Annie  took  it.  Moreover  she  knew  where  she  could 
get  firsthand  source  material  which  might  be  useful 
to  her.  It  was  characteristic  of  her  to  go  to  the 
source  and  she  asked  Mr.  Anagnos  if  she  might 
come  back  to  Perkins  to  read  the  reports  that  Dr. 
Howe  had  written  about  his  work  with  Laura  Bridg- 
man. Permission  was  granted  and  when  this  task  was 
done  she  was  as  ready  as  she  would  ever  be. 

Everybody  knows  the  “miracle”  that  followed, 
but  everybody  may  not  know  that  it  is  still  alive  and 
active.  What  “Teacher”  did  for  Helen  Keller  and 
what  these  two  great  women  did  together  gave 
space  to  the  horizons  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the 
deaf-blind  all  over  the  world.  New  generations  have 
carried  on  and  the  horizons  have  kept  expanding. 
The  end  is  not  in  sight,  and  this  is  the  best  part  of 
Annie  Sullivan’s  miracle. 


Reprinted  by  permission  ol 
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South  At  can, 
Vlulr  of  Ord, 
Ho88- shire, 
Scotland, 
mrch  21,19^4. 


H'  IT  Otto  Sohraiim, 

STOTTGAKT,’ 

GKfUANT. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  me  here  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
ndiere  my  teacher  and  I are  taking  a prolonged  rest.  Her  eyesight  ?rlll  probably 
never  be  any  better  than  it  Is  now,  and  she  feels  leas  embarrassed  adjusting 
herself  to  blindness  here  than  she  vould  in  New  York. 

We  both  feel  s you  do  that  it  is  regrettable  folly  for  partisans  to  cir- 
culate false  reports  about  their  opixtnents.  It  does  not  help  the  jwsecuted  of  any 
race  to  try  to  bolster  up  their  cause  with  lies,  and  usually  it  maiMs  mottors  worse 
for  them. 

Miss  Braddy  will  certainly  corr.ct  her  statement  that  my  books  were  bTomed 
in  Gennnny  if  it  can  be  proved  to  her  thnt  it  is  not  true. 

Tlie  statement  wns  published,  as  you  must  know.  In  the  newspapers  of 
many  countries.  The  "New  York  Times"  on  the  10th  of  1 st  May, 1933,  gave  a list  of 
writers  *ose  works  were  to  be  condemned  to  the  fiames,  and  my  name  come  third  or 
fourth  on  the  list  as  the  author  of  on  essay,  "tfhy  I Became  a Socialist,"  which 
appeared  in  my  book  "Out  of  the  Dark."  Several  weeks  later  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
of  New  York,  who  had  Just  returned  from  Germany,  told  me  (I  reading  his  lips  with 
ray  fingers)  that  he  had  seen  one  of  qy  books  flun^^;  on  a bonfire  in  the  public 
square  of  Berlin. 

When  I read  the  "Tines"  report,  I at  once  cabled  a protest  to  the 
Studontenv.ireln  of  Germany.  Not  that  it  made  any  difference  to  me  tl  t my  books 
were  burned,  but  I w a indignant  that  Any  books  should  bo  thus  dishonored. 


I alao  protested  aijalnat  the  treatment  the  Jewa  were  receiving  In 
OernEiny.  The  hostility  shown  Professor  Klnateln  would  alone  have 
Justified  the  severity  of  ny  cnblegrnxn.  I received  from  the  Studentvereln 
no  denial  that  my  essay  had  been  burned,  no  Justification  of  their  out- 
rageous conduct.  Since  then  I have  found  no  reason  to  change  my  views  of 
the  situation. 

I love  the  Germnn  people.  Their  blood  flows  In  ray  veins.  I liave  sym- 
pathized with  all  my  heart  In  their  tribulations  and  their  misery  as  the 
result  of  a shameful,  rinjust  peace.  But  misery  does  not  Justify  cruelty  or 
fcoiatlcal  national  Ism. 

I am  not  Ignorant  of  the  Hltler-Gorlng-Coebbels  propaganda  to  the 
effect  th'’t  Hitler  has  revivified  German  youth,  fired  It  with  enthusiasm, 
set  It  to  work  and  given  It  a great  mitlonallstlc  Ideal.  Clad  In  brown 
uniforms  yoimg  Nazis  go  about  singing  "Deutschland  Uber  Alles."  Fired  as 
never  before  with  the  vision  of  death  on  the  battle-field  as  the  highest 
aim,  tliey  dream  of  a Germany  that  shall  be  not  equal  to  any  nation,  but 
su’,  trior  to  all,  and  powerful  to  Impose  its  will  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world  In  the  name  of  a pure  Germanic  culture  and  morality. 

This  Is  a remarkable  transformation— a despairing  notion  made  overnight 
Into  a virile,  enthusiastic,  determined  generation,  Its  face  turned  to  the 
future.  If  this  nevwfound  tinlty,  these  Ideals,  the  Inspiration  with  idilch 
the  youth  of  Germany  la  anlmfitod  were  of  the  right  sort,  they  would  be 
something  for  which  all  manVlnd  would  give  thanks* 

Unfortiinately,  the  youth  of  a country  can  be  Inflamed  to  follow  false 
Ideals  and  given  objectives  which  ore  antl-soclal  'md  ungodly,  and  th^t, 

In  my  opinion.  Is  »hat  has  happened  to  Germany.  Its  young  men  and  women 
have  boen  iTolaoncd  with  hnte  of  certain  classes,  taught  that  they  must 
amaali,  imprison,  and  outlaw  everything  and  every  individual  whose  views 


go  countBr  to  their  own.  They  are  hred  In  Intolerance,  nurtxired  In  vindictiveness, 
and  always  they  are  fed  with  hate.  If  the  youtli  of  Oerneny  were  cajjahle  of 
analysing  their  present  sltxmtlon,  they  would  know  that  when  such  a spirit 
trlxjmphs,  there  la  no  vision  In  the  land,  and  the  people  perleh.  Tlie  tnlnga 
which  young  Germany  has  been  made  to  throw  overboard  are  not  those  whlcdi  Hitler 
claims — the  Semitic  Influence  over  Germany  or  the  alleged  misdeeds  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic,  but  the  thlnf^s  whlcli  have  taade  GeniBny  honored  the 
world  ovsr—a  free  cultural  life,  respect  for  the  mind,  freedom  of  teachers  and 
the  taught.  We  who  loved  jdni  old  Germany  used  to  say  th  t its  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  was  hlglier  than  that  of  any  other  country,  lit  thought  of  it  as 
a n tion  of  thinkers,  poets,  artists,  and  scientists.  It  made  no  difference 
sh' t the  past  was  of  a Virchow,  a Helmholtz,  a Gneist,  a Mommsen,  a Heine* 

Another  grievous  aspect  of  the  situation  is,  innumerable  persons  in 
Germany  h ve  been  deprived  of  their  property  without  hope  of  redress  or  jus- 
tice. Sl^ty  thousand,  I understand,  have  been  imprisoned,  the  groat  rsajority 
having  no  cliarge  brou^t  against  them,  and  with  no  likelihood  of  a trial.  Hitler 
sioonsors  the  doctrine  that  the  state  m*y  rob  and  despoil,  violate  every  contract, 
destroy  the  careers  of  whomever  it  pleases,  drive  th«n  from  their  homes,  exile 
tham  and  brand  than  as  traitors,  and  we  re  asked  to  halleve  th'-t  tlie  Insplrr.tlon, 
enthusiasm  and  solidarity  Hitler  has  given  to  German  youth  offset  these  blows 
at  the  most  sacred  human  rights. 

Germany  has  Indeed  been  in  the  most  desperate  straits,  but  it  8a  not 
Be  Saved  in  the  way  It  is  trying;  to  save  Itself—by  raising  its  hand  against 
every  other  n'  tion.  If  the  young  people  of  Germany  were  permitted  to  know  #ist 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  thlnu-clng  of  them,  they  would  realize  that  no  people 
can  live  alone.  They  may  throw  Jesus  on  the  scr  p-lieap  because  he  was  a Jew,  but 
they  cannot  scT'p  his  commandment,  "Love  ft  one  another"  and  survive. 

Sincerely  and  sorrowfully  yours 
(Signed)  Helen  Keller 


P.S«  I am  eoln^;  to  Bend  this  aa  an  Onen  l-atter  teoauea  I know  tfc  t Despot 
Goebbela  will  never  allow  It  to  bo  printed  in  Germany. 


R.K. 


\ 


U»utli  roon, 
Uulr  of  ord, 
Roac-ahlre, 
ootlcmd, 

Uaroh  21,  I954. 


nerr  Otto  adhretrsi, 

JTDir?0.ur?, 

G « R U A H T. 


Dear  air, 

Totir  letter  hao  been  fomorded  to  os  here 
in  tho  IlcSHonds  of  Gootland,  nhero  nor  teooher  nnd  I ore 
toklnc  Q prolong  rest.  Her  eyesic^t  nil!  inrc^hly 
nercr  be  any  bettor  tlxm  it  ie  non,  end  ohe  feclo  leeo 
ecbarraoood  adjusting  beraolf  to  blindness  iwre  than  she 
would  in  ^en  York. 

V7e  both  feel  as  you  do  that  it  ie  e 
recp^ttoble  folly  ibr  pertieeme  to  oiroulote  fhlee  reports 
about  their  opixurntc.  It  doea  not  help  the  pereeouted 
of  any  rooc  to  try  to  bolster  up  their  oouse  with  lies,  end 
usually  it  zaako'^  nattw's  worse  tear  then. 

Nolle  Draddy  will  oertainly  oorreot  her 
statenont  thot  ny  boolcs  were  burned  in  Gemany  if  it  een 
be  prowed  to  her  that  it  io  not  true. 

‘Ihe  Btotenont  was  )uhliabed,  as  you  must 
know,  in  tho  newspapors  of  zxuay  oountrios.  The  llem  York 
Tizaes”  on  the  10th  of  last  Uay,  193l>  e list  of 
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writexro  vlioso  uoricswere  to  b«  ooneioiod  to  the  floae^,  tmA 
txf  ZMuaB  ocsae  third  or  fourth  on  the  list  ee  the  author  of 
aa  eaaay,  'TJby  1 Booaae  a Joolalist,'*  ehloh  appeared  In 
lay  book  '^Out  of  the  Doris.'*  Soveral  eeehs  later 
Ur.  Coraollua  Yandcrhilt  of  Jt&a  Yc^k,  oho  had  Juet  returned 
fron  Oorauty,  told  ne  (I  readlnc  his  Ups  with  my  flngere) 
that  he  bod  soon  one  of  xsy  hooka  flxma  on  a bonfire  In  a 
public  square  of  Berlin. 

•hen  X rc£id  the  'Tioea"  report,  X at  onoe 
oabled  a iroteot  to  the  ^tudentenvereln  of  Gemany.  Hot 
that  It  mdo  ony  difference  to  roe  that  ny  books  isore  burned, 
but  I eeo  Indignont  that  /ny  books  should  be  thus  dishonored. 

X also  protested  uoDlnat  the  treotoent 
the  Jews  wore  reoelvlnc  In  Cfewnny.  The  hostility  shown 
rofecsor  Zlnsteln  Would  alone  ha^B  Justified  the  severity 
of  my  eoblecron.  1 received  fron  the  tudentenvereln  no 
dez^lal  that  essay  had  boon  burned,  no  Justification  of 
their  outraoBous  conduct.  inoe  then  I hove  found  no 
reason  to  chanco  ny  vloos  of  the  situation. 

I love  the  Geroon  people.  Their  blood 
floes  in  ny  volzui.  I have  syiipathlsod  with  all  ny  heart 
In  their  tribulations  and  their  nlsery  oa  the  reuult  of 
a duuaeful,  unjust  peaoo.  But  nlsory  does  not  Justify 
oruBlty  or  fonetlool  notionoUixi. 


J 
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I an  not  lenorcmt  of  the  BlUer-Gorlnc-Ooebbels 
inroposmdQ  to  the  offe  t that  Hitler  has  rerlTlfied  Geroon 
youth,  fired  it  with  onthueioan,  set  it  to  «oi4:  and  cl-ven  it 
a greet  natiooalistio  ideal.  Clad  in  brown  imifer^s  yotag 
nasis  00  about  singins  ’Dauta<Aaand  Tiber  Allai.*  Fired  oa 
newer  before  with  the  vision  of  death  on  the  battle-field 
as  the  highest  oin,  they  dreon  of  a Oermny  that  shall  be 
BOX  equal  to  any  notion,  but  superior  to  all,  ani  powerful 
to  inpoae  its  will  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
of  a pure  Gexnmio  oulture  and  xaorality. 

Ihia  is  a renarkable  transfonaation  — a 
despeirinc  nation  nade  ovami^t  into  a virile,  enthusiastio, 
detomined  conoration,  its  faoe  tumod  to  the  future.  If 
this  new-found  unity,  these  ideals,  the  inspiration  fdth 
whlOh  the  youth  of  Gemnny  is  oninated  were  of  the 
sort,  they  would  be  soasthing  for  which  all  mnklnd  would 
give  thanks. 

Uhfortuxntely,  the  youth  of  a country 
eon  ho  inflened  to  follow  fniao  ideals  and  given  objoetlves 
whiOh  ore  anti-soolol  and  ungodly,  and  that,  in  ay  opinion, 
is  xAot  has  happened  to  Germny.  Ita  young  nan  end  woawn 
hove  been  poisonod  with  hate  of  oevtain  olasoea,  taught 
that  they  oust  soosh,  isc?rison,  ond  outlaw  everything  and 
every  indivlduDl  whose  views  go  oounter  to  their  own.  Ihey 
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are  bred  In  Intolerance,  nurture''  in  vlndlctlirenesL,  and 
olvays  they  are  foi  with  hate.  If  tlie  youth  of  Goxcxmy 
were  oQpcblc  of  onolyainc  their  presoxt  situation,  they 
vjould  laaav  that  when  soch  a spirit  triunpha,  there  is 
no  vision  in  the  land,  and  the  people  perish.  The  thincs 
rhic  ..  younc  Ctocanny  has  been  laade  to  throw  overboard  a;  e 
not  those  vhich  Hitler  clains  — - the  wCijitic  influence 
over  Ceroany  or  the  alleced  nisde  da  of  the  founders  of  the 
iicpidillc,  but  tlie  thincs  which  have  node  Gemany  hotKared 
tl»  world  over  — a free  oialt^al  life,  respect  for  the 
nind,  freedom  o?  t6oc:'.ers  and  the  tau(iht.  He  who  loved 
old  Germn:  used  to  seiy  that  its  Intellectual  and5?iritual 
life  was  higher  then  that  of  an;"  other  country,  lie  thou^^ht 
of  it  as  a nation  of  thinlsers,  poets,  eirtists  and  scientists. 
I:  node  no  difference  what  the  past  was  of  a Virchow,  a 
Pclxiioltz,  a Gnelst,  a Ilvaosen,  a Ijelne. 

Anotlier  CPievous  aspect  of  the  situation 
is,  innunemble  persons  in  Gemany  have  been  deprived 
of  their  i4t>i)erty  without  Itotg  of  rodrees  or  justice. 

L’i^ty  thousand,  I understand,  have  been  imprisoned,  the 
Great  mjority  hnvlnc  no  charce  broucJit  apolnst  t’e»,  and 
with  no  lliielihood  of  o trial.  Hitler  sponiors  the  doctrine 
tiiut  the  state  nay  rob  and  despoil,  violate  every  contract, 
destroy  the  oaroora  of  whonever  it  .leases,  drive  then  from 
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tbe^boaes*  cslle  and  brand  theci  as  traitors,  and 
oe  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  inspiration,  «nthuelasoi 
and  solidarity  Hitler  has  civen  to  Geroan  youth  offset  these 
bloRs  at  the  nost  sacred  huoan  rights. 

Gcrmny  has  indeed  been  in  the  laost 
desperate  straits,  but  it  Cannot  Be  oaved  in  the  way  it 
is  trying  to  e»ve  itself  by  raising  Its  hand  against 
eve  y other  nation.  If  the  yoxmg  people  of  Gemany  were 
pemltted  to  know  shat  the  rest  of  the  world  is  thinking 
of  tbeia,  they  would  realize  that  no  people  can  live  alone. 
They  nay  throw  Jesus  on  the  scrap-heap  because  ho  was  e 
Jew,  but  they  cannot  scrap  his  coranandnent,  '’Love  ye  one 
another” .and  survive. 

Sincerely  and  sorrowfully  yours, 


I an  going  to  send  this  as  an  <fe>en  Letter  because  I 
know  that  Despot  Ooebbels  will  never  allow  it  to  be 
printed  in  Gemany. 

R.K. 
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H0B3ST  LUTZ  NAGHJOLOSH 
OTTO  SCH2AMM 
VEHLilGSBUCHHAlTOLUNG 


Stuttgart-N 
31  January  1934 


Fraulein  Helen  Keller 
93,  Seminole  Avenue 
Forest  Hills 
New  Yoiic,  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Miss  Keller: 


Sales  Report  for  Your  Books  for  the  Year  1933 


Tlie  Story  of  Life  - Memorial  Edition 
The  Story  of  Life  - Hegular  Edition 
Letters  of  Ify  Student  Days 


29  copies 

Hoyalty  33  pfennigs 
148  copies 
Hoyalty  15  pfennigs 
5 copies 

Royalty  18  pfennigs 


9.57  EM. 
22.20  BM. 
■ , .»g.Q 


32.67 


The  royalties  were  sent  to  the  Wurttemherg  Home  for  the  Blind  in 

Stuttgart. 

About  the  royalties  for  your  hook  MIDSTREAM,  I have  made  an  account- 
ing to  the  London  agent  of  your  firm  who  will  advise  you. 

Miss  Nella  Braddy  has  written  a hook,  ANNE  SULLIVAN  MACY,  in  which 
the  following  appears  on  page  257:  "It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1933, 
under  the  Hitler  regime,  Helen' s hooks  were  humed  in  the  public  square  in 
Berlin." 


I wish  to  say  the  following:  TTe  do  not  know  anytliing  about  the 

burning  of  your  books  in  Germany.  I am  familiar  with  the  titles  of  the  books 
tlmit  have  been  burned  and  as  the  publisher  have  noticed  nothing  about  your 
book.  I should  have  known  something  about  it  by  all  means.  Nevertheless 
I will  make  inquiries  because  this  notice  by  Miss  Nella  Braddy  mst  be  verified. 

There  are  so  many  false  reports  by  Genaany’s  opposers,  Germans  who 
have  cut  their  ties  with  Germany,  Marxists  exiles,  and  German  Jews  about 
Germany  and  the  German  government  that  I kindly  ask  you  not  to  believe  ai^r- 
tliing  you  hear  for  ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred  are  lies, 

I see  in  the  newspapers  to  my  great  regret  that  Mrs.  Macy’s  eyes 
are  worse.  Please  give  her  my  best  wishes. 

All  good  wishes  also  to  you,  dear  Miss  Keller, 

With  the  German  greetingl 
Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  ROBERT  LUTZ  NACHFOLGER 
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ROBERT  LUTZ  NACHFOLGER 
OTTO  SCHRAMM 
VERLAOSBUCHHANDLUNG 


Fernsprcdier  29392  * Postsdiedikonto:  Stuttgart  2498  • Draht-Ansdirift : Lutz  Sdiramm  * Bankkonto:  Deulsdie  Bank  und  Disconio-Gesellsdiaft  Filiate  Stuttgart 

GEGRONDET  1885  STUTTGART-N,  

BOCHERLAGER  in  Helf/erldislrafie  to  ^ 

Leipzig,  Inselstrafie  20 

Stuttgart,  Eberhardbau  Jj'liiuleiCl 

Helen  K e L 1 e r . ' 

> . >- 

93,  oemioole  avenue,  " * 


Forest  Hills 
Hew  York:  / U .o  .a  . 


oehr  geehrtes  I'raulein  Heller! 

Ver tea uf s ber  ic ht  Ihrer  Biicher  filr  das  Jahr  1933- 


Die  aeschichte  meines  let  ens  .ivemoiren-Ausrabe, 

Llooorarsatz  Hi  . -.3^ 

Da'jselbe,  Vol  ks ausga  be , 143  dtLlck,  " " -.15 

Briefe  meiner  V.erdezeit,  5 " ” ” -,18 


29  jt'Tck 

Bivi.  9.37 
" 22.20 
I'  _ >.0 


Zu.iarrinen  Rklk.  32.67 


Diesen  Eoncrar  bet  rage  uberweise  ich  detij  lyiir  tl  embe  rg  iac  ben 
Bi  indenvere  in  in  Jtuttgart.' 

tber  die  Honorar  st  if  tung  aus  dein  Buche  „iv  LlHTBHAjvi"  gebe  ich 
/;  brecbnungsnachweise  an  den  Londoner  ligeoten  Ihres  ari’-er  ikan  isci^en 
Yeriegers,  der  Ibnen  alsdenn  keldung  macben  wird. 

iv.iss  Hella  Braddy  bat  untei  dem  Titel:  „r'nne  dullivan  i.acy" 
ein  ouch  ersebeinen  lassen,  v^orin  auf  Leite  257  gesagt  ist , dass 
ill  Jabre  19  33  anter  der  Hit  ler- fieg  ierung  Helen  ivellers  oiiober  auf 
einev’  offentlichen  Pl  tze  in  Berlin  verbr;-npt  aurden.  Icb  bemerke 
dazu  folgendes;  In  Deutscbland  ist  von  diedeo]  -uesebeben  inbezug  auf 
Ibre  Bdcber  niebts  bekannt,  insbesondere  ich  ^Is  Yerlegei  babe  der- 
artiges  nirgends  vernom'ren,  obwohl  mir  die  Titel  der  B:tcher  bekanat 
Turden,  welcbe  in  das  Heuer  geworfen  v.ortien  sind.  Icb  b;:.tte  unbe-  f 
dingt  etwas  d.;von  erfuhren  tniissen.  inneihin  Kerf^e  ich  Hechf orschun- 
gen  anstellen,  deno  diese  Buehnotis  von  HiT:s  -Hella  l^raddy  truss  ge- 
gebenenfa  lies  bericht'igt  werden. 

Es  werden  von  deutseben  Gepnern  und  von  abtrdnnipen  . eutsebeu, 
insbesondere  von  den  geflohenen  nareiisten  und  deut?chen  Jaden  soviel 


falsahe  Hachiichten  iiber  beut. p ohland  und  die  deutsche  Regierung 
verbreitet,  dass  ich  die  berzlicl.  bitten  tndchte,  diesen IJacbi  icbten 
keinen  Glauben  zu  schenken.  denn  sie  siod  zu  99  von  100  lauter  Lii- 
gen  del  Bosv.  il  1 igkeit  und  verLxgerung. 

Udt  gropsetn  Bedauern  ersah  ich  aus  den  Zeitungen,  dass  Frau 
ii.acy's  Augenlicht  gefabxdet  ist.  Ich  bitte  Jie,  ibx  aieine  besten 
niinsche  zu  liber  mitts  In  . 

Alls  aieine  guten  VViinsche  gelten  auch  Ihnen,  sehr  geehrtes 
Fraulein  ileller.  ^ 


bit  deutscheru  Gruss! 
Ihr  sehr  sxgebsner 


Robert  Luiz 


T 
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DOUBI^EDAY  & COMPANY.  INC.  Publishers 


277  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK,N.Y.10017  TEL:212  TA  6-2000 


Mrs.  Nella  Braddy  Henney 
Snowville,  New  Hampshire 
03877 

Dear  Mrs.  Henney: 

I appreciate  receiving  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  your  letter  of 
May  20. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, no  one  in  the  office  has  advised 
Xerox  that  they  should  approach  you 
for  the  rights  to  copy  your  book. 

Actually,  there  is  no  tremendous  problem 
and  we  will  write  Xerox  with  whom  we 
regularly  do  business  and  inform  them 
of  the  actual  facts  that  the  rights 
are  with  Doubleday. 

The  only  inportance  to  keeping  the 
matter  straight  is  that  if  the  book 
were  to  be  reprinted  it  would  be  necessary 
to  cancel  the  agreement  with  Xerox. 


May  23,  1968 


Sincerely  yours. 


)beft  1 


Rol 


. Banker 


REB/c 
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DOUBLEDAY  & COMPANY,  INC.  Publishers 


277  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK , N.  Y.  10017  TEL:  212  TA  6-2000 


I^y  17,  1968 


Mrs.  Nella  Braddy 
Henney 

Snowville,  Hew  Hampshire 
Dear  Mrs . Braddy , 

Mr.  McCormick  has  forwarded  to  me  your  letter  of  April  23rd 
in  regard  to  a request  you  have  had  from  Xerox  University 
Microfilms  Library  for  permission  to  reproduce  ANN  SULLIVAN 
MACY. 

With  your  permission  and  to  keep  things  in  order,  we 
should  be  perfectly  happy  to  give  Xerox  permission  to 
photocopy  your  book  until  such  time  as  we  may  find 
ourselves  able  to  place  the  book  again  in  print.  We 
frequently  give  such  rights  to  Xerox,  who  pay  a ten 
percent  royalty  per  single  copy  as  they  receive  requests 
for  such  copies. 

I would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  let  me  know  if  you  are 
in  agreement  with  the  above. 


Sincerely, 


Director  of  Subsidiary  Rights 


REB:sg 


cc  Mr.  Ken  McCormick 


**  C0V.UC1WN 
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ARCAN  RIDGE 
WESTPORT,  COI«l.  '■ 
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Dr/ 


July  22,  1957 


SAMUEL  P. 

PE:-  ^ : 

FOR 

Dear  Miss  Bob?i,r^^VRTOVVN,  MAiS.  02172 

At  Miss  Keller's  request  I acknowledge  your  kind 

letter  and  the  poem  addressed  oo  her,  lor  ./hicn  sh 

you  cordiolly.  She  c.rt.lnly  fool,  thut  faith 
i,  ..  aoayohlisht  HWnS  tha  -»y,-  ..d  aha  eamo.tly 
pray.  God  for  uohi.r  inpuUe.  to  wor.hip  Hl«  «ch 

day  in  tho  porformanoo  of  hor  work. 

With  ».m..t  grootlhg.  fro.  Koll.r,  I » 
Sincerely  yours, 
frra POT.LY  THOMSON 
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July  30,  1S>58 

NELLA  BRADDy  HERVEy  i 
COLLECTIO:',' 


Mrs.  Nella 

onoiv/llle. 


Dear  Nella: 


SA.VliJE!  p r' — 

Braddj^  Heaney  PFp r •• 
Ne:,-  Ha-npshire  03377  pQj? 

WATERTOIV.'J, 


I ' ■ ■ i 
H \ L' 

^ 02172 


■ U 


I thovight  you  would  like  to  have  this  copjr  of  BURRWOOD 
TOPICS,  which  is  sort  of  a fauily  publication  by  the 
residents  of  Burnraod.  It  is  produced  entirely  by 
volunteers . 


i an  sending  it  pau'ticularly  because  of  the  frontis- 
piece of  our  beloved  Helen  Keller. 


With  all  good  vashes. 

Cordially  yours. 


Peter  J.  Salnon 
Administrative  Vice  President 

PJS :md  "" 

end. 


/ 
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Louis  C.  Vi/ills 


Anawers  to  Questions  I am 


It  is  difficult  for  me  to  answer  the  questioi 

I 

lessons  in  your  life?"  Looking  deeply  into  ny  in 
I have  not  been  influenced  by  any  particular  "les 
ing  on  ny  subconsciousness  that  have  borne  me  on 
thought  only  of  overcoming  deafness  and  blindnesi 
in  one  or  two  respects  — spoken  more  intelligib  ' 

sufficient  patience  for  that  kind  of  perpetual  o : j ' 'j  { ^ 

teacher  divined  and  developed  were  the  raakinj  , ‘ 

into  the  ocean  of  public  life.  Joy  in  adventuri 

ray  fellowraen  of  every  race,  belief  and  color  we  , 

Instinctively  I found  my  greatest  satisfaction  in  worRXi.ss 

where  who  ask  not,  "Shall  I labor  among  Christians  or  Jews  or  Buddhists,"  but  rather 
say,  "Ood  in  Thy  Wisdom  help  me  to  decrease  the  sorrows  of  Thy  children  and  increase 
their  advantages  and  joys."  Blindness  and  deafness  were  simply  the  banks  that  guided 
the  course  of  iry  life-ship  until  the  stream  joined  the  sea. 

But  there  is  one  "lesson"  I have  consciously  learned  — that,  althoiogh  in 
"Ecclestiastes"  it  is  declared:  "There  is  nothing  new  under  ttie  sun,  yet  histoiy 
is  full  of  new  meanings  in  every  age  and  nation  which  continually  blossom  and  bear 
fruit.  To  ny  surprise  I discovered  in  rny  Greek  sayings,  "There  is  no  force  so 
mighty  in  the  world  as  perseverance."  It  never  occurred  to  the  write,^of  that  rich 
sentence  in  ancient  times  that  it  would  sow  now  seeds  of  significance,  until  a day 
arrived  when  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  crippled  would  rise  up  in  the  might  of 
purpose,  compel  their  obstacles  to  sidestep  and  press  onward  to  creative  accomp- 
lishment. 

When  I am  asked  how  I would  define  my  philosophy,  I am  rather  at  a loss  to 
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Answers  to  Questions  I am  Asked. 


It  is  difficult  for  me  to  answer  the  questions  "What  have  been  the  main 
lessons  in  your  life?"  Looking  deeply  into  w inner  self,  I feel  that  ultimately 
I have  not  been  influenced  by  any  particular  "lessons,"  but  rather  by  forces  work- 
ing on  ny  subconsciousness  that  have  borne  me  on  an  unseen  current.  If  I had 
thought  only  of  overcoming  deafness  and  blindness,  I might  have  done  better  work 
in  one  or  two  respects  ~ spoken  more  intelligibly  for  instance.  But  I never  had 
sufficient  patience  for  that  kind  of  perpetual  concentration.  The  tendencies  which 
my  teacher  divined  and  developed  were  the  making  of  the  ship  that  bore  me  far  out 
into  the  ocean  of  public  life.  Joy  in  adventure  and  travel  and  love  of  service  to 
fellowmen  of  every  race,  belief  and  color  were  stronger  than  physical  handicaps. 
Instinctively  I found  my  greatest  satisfaction  in  working  with  men  and  women  every- 
where who  ask  not,  "Shall  I labor  among  Christians  or  Jews  or  Buddhists,"  but  rather 
say,  "God  in  Thy  Wisdom  help  me  to  decrease  the  sorrows  of  Thy  children  and  increase 
their  advantages  and  joys."  Blindness  and  deafness  were  sin^ily  the  banks  that  guided 
the  course  of  my  life-ship  until  the  stream  joined  the  sea. 

But  there  is  one  "lesson"  I have  consciously  learned  — that,  although  in 
"Ecclestiastes"  it  is  declared:  "There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  yet  histoiy 
is  full  of  new  meanings  in  every  age  and  nation  which  continually  blossom  and  bear 
fruit.  To  my  surprise  I discovered  in  my  Greek  sayings,  "There  is  no  force  so 
mighty  in  the  world  as  perseverance."  It  never  occurred  to  the  writej^of  that  rich 
sentence  in  ancient  times  that  it  would  sow  now  seeds  of  significance,  until  a day 
arrived  when  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  crippled  would  rise  up  in  the  might  of 
purpose,  compel  their  obstacles  to  sidestep  and  press  onward  to  creative  accomp- 
lishment. 

When  I am  asked  how  I woxfLd  define  my  philosophy,  I am  rather  at  a loss  to 
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answer  that  question.  I suppose  I should  strictly  describe  it  as  ecclectic.  I 
have  caught  rays  of  light  from  different  thinkers  — Socrates,  Plato,  Bacon,  Kant 
and  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  the  Swedish  seer.  With  Socrates  I believe  in  thinking  out 
the  meaning  of  words  as  clearly  as  we  can  before  committing  them  to  speech.  Plato's 
theory  of  the  Absolute  fortifies  me  because  it  gives  truth  to  what  I know  is  true, 
beauty  to  the  beautiful  and  music  to  the  musical  which  I woxild  otherwise  lose  in 
silence  and  light  to  what  is  invisible.  Swedenborg  has  shaken  down  the  barriers  of 
time  and  space  in  my  life  and  supplied  me  with  likenesses  or  correspondences  bet- 
ween the  world  within  and  the  world  without  which  give  me  courage  and  imagination  to 

one 

seek  knowledge  beyond  rty  three  senses.  Thus  I move  fronj/philosophy  to  another  ~ 
a theory  that  will  help  me  to  construct  out  of  a fragmentary  outward  environment 
a luminous,  resonant  universe. 

Those  vairied  thoughts  convince  me  that  one  is  not  happy,  blind  or  seeing,  un- 
less one's  heart  is  filled  with  the  Sun  which  never  dissolves  into  gloom.  God  is 
that  Sun,  and  if  one's  faith  in  Him  is  only  strong.  He  will  somehow  or  other  reveal 
one's  powers  and  brighten  the  darkest  days  with  His  Divine  Beams, 

With  mo  optimism  has  changed  from  the  hard  bud  of  girlhood  to  a fuller  know- 
ledge of  human  affairs  and  the  tragedies  and  horrors  that  often  seem  to  pervert  them 
from  God's  Plan  of  Good.  But  ny  faith  in  progress  has  not  wavered.  In  ny  travels 
around  the  world  I have  witnessed  here  and  there  wonderful  awakenings  to  spiritual 
truth  and  a sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
other  unfortunate  human  beings  which  would  surely  be  ii^ossible  if  there  was  not  a 
growing  desire  of  the  common  good  among  mankind.  There  are  two  ways  to  look  at 
destiny,  one  from  below  and  the  other  from  above.  In  one  view  we  are  being  pushed 

by  irresistible  forces,  obsessed  by  the  fear  that  war,  ignorance,  poverty  and  bar- 

^ fVlotC 

barlsm  will  never  be  abolished.  But  looking  up  to  the  Horloge  of  Truth,  I see  that 
man  has  been  civilized  only  a few  minutes,  and  I rest  in  the  assurance  that  out  of 
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the  problems  and  tensions  which  disturb  thinking  minds  and  warm  hearts  there 
shall  break  the  morning-star  of  universal  peace. 

t^hen  I am  asked  to  define  my  religion,  I feel  very  humble,  I reflect  on  the 
vast  amount  of  tho:::ght  and  emotion  that  have  been  o;<pendad  on  the  spiritual  ex- 
perience called  "religion"  through  untold  ages  and  the  varied,  frequently  con- 
tradictory ideas  of  worship,  customs  and  ways  of  li-fe  associated  with  all  kinds 
of  belief.  But  I am  able  to  say  that  since  ray  17th  year  I have  tried  to  live 
according  to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Church  proclaimed  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg  the 
Swedish  seer.  He  called  it  a civilization  that  was  to  bo  bom  of  a healthy 
tmiversal  religion  — good-will,  mutual  understanding,  service  from  all  to  each 
and  each  to  all,  regardless  of  dogma  or  ritual.  ^ "church"  he  did  not  mean  an 
ecclestical  organization,  btit  a spiritual  fellowship  of  thoiightful  men  and  women 
who  spend  their  lives  for  serv5.ce  to  mankind  that  outlasts  them,  7hey  are  a slowly 
but  surely  growing  embodiment  of  good-will,  inspiring  courage  and  integrity. 

From  Swedenborg  I learned  that  the  people  who  strive  to  solve  humanity's  pro- 
blems In  the  struggle  for  existence  see  the  life  of  the  spirit  always  rooted  in  their 
interests.  The  church  is  not  the  ultimate  expression  of  their  beliefs.  They  are 
determined  that  life  — all  life  must  reflect  their  ideals  and  aspirations.  The  goal 
towards  which  they  labor  embraces  all  human  life.  Their  idea  is  that  "the  life  of 
religion  is  to  do  good"  and  to  acquire  higher  brain  power.  Tne  more  widely  this 
idea  is  incorporated  into  religious  thought,  philosophy  and  science  too  the  sooner 
wi.ll  the  life  of  the  spirit  shine  upon  this  bewildered  world.  Then  there  will  be 
real  progress  towards  genuine  nelghborllness  and  justice. 

Swedenborg's  religious  works  are  in  many  long  volvunes,  but  their  sun  and  sub- 
stance are  three  main  ideas  — God  as  Divine  Love,  God  as  Divine  iVisdom  and  God  as 
power  for  use.  These  ideas  come  as  waves  from  an  ocean  which  floods  ovf^ry  bay  and 
harbor  of  life  with  new  potency  of  will,  of  faith  and  of  effort.  By  love  I do 
not  mean  a vague,  aimless  sentiment  byt  d*sire  of  good  united  with  wisdom  and  ful- 
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filled  in  work  and  deed.  Because  God  is  infinite.  He  puts  resources  into  each 
hiunan  being  that  outrun  the  possibilities  of  evil.  He  is  always  creating  in  us 
new  forms  of  self -development  and  channels  through  which,  even  if  we  do  not  know 
it,  we  may  quicken  new  impulses  towards  civilization,  art  or  humanitarianism. 

Men  and  women  differ  in  the  various  kinds  of  good-will,  intelligence  and  energy 
which  they  realize  in  living  as  individuals  or  as  members  of  society.  They  are 
like  different  kinds  of  useful  plants  which  receive  a greater  or  less  amount  of 
heat,  light  and  their  combined  power  from  the  sun.  Whatever  may  appear  to  me 
commonplace  or  uninteresting  in  a personality  arises  from  the  fact  that  I cannot 
read  deeply  any  one's  mind  or  the  secret  of  his  inmost  soul.  Truly  every  one  I 
meet  presents  a fresh  nystery  and  I understand  how  it  is  that  the  more  thinkers 
penetrate  hiunan  nature  the  further  they  travel  into  the  Unknown.  My  confidence 
in  the  final  trixunph  of  idealism  over  materialism  does  not  spring  from  closing 
wy  mental  eyes  to  the  suffering  or  the  evil-doing  of  men,  but  rather  from  a stead- 
fast belief  that  good  will  dim  upward  in  human  nature  while  the  meanness  and 
hatred  drop  into  their  native  nothingness,  and  life  goes  on  with  unabated  vigor 
to  its  new  earth  and  heaven. 

In  this  world  full  of  problems  and  perplexing,  shuttling  creeds  and  philos- 
ophies I have  struggled  like  everyboe^y  else  to  find  myself  and  enter  a field  of 
usefulness.  How  happy  I was  to  feel  that  a man  of  vision  like  Swedenborg  had 
discovered  a way  to  the  radiant  Spirit-landl  To  ny  conception  of  God,  the  Word 
and  the  Hereafter  and  my  possibilities  usefulness  he  gave  a startling  new  per- 
spective which  has  guided  me  ever  since.  Out  of  the  wealth  of  his  writings  on 
personal  immortality  he  enriched  ry  circumscribed  earth-life  and  enabled  me  to 
share  more  f’ally  in  the  advantages  and  joys  of  normal  human  beings, 

I have  never  let  nyself  be  bothered  by  the  idea  of  "a  supernatural  heaven,  I 
believe  that  we  begin  Heaven  now  and  here  if  we  do  our  work  for  others  faithfullyo 
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There  is  no  useful  work  that  is  not  a part  of  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Even  the 
humblest  occupation  is  "skilled  labor"  if  it  contains  an  effort  above  mere  self- 
support  to  serve  a spiritual  or  social  need.  During  many  years  of  work  for  the 
handicapped  and  travels  over  the  world  I havo  not  had  as  much  time  as  I should  like 
to  read  philosophy  and  religion,  hut  I have  been  braced  by  the  happy  consciousness 
that  I can  be  "an  architect  of  fate,"  and  I never  need  to  stop  growing  until  the 
after-life. 

Swedenborg  has  emphasized  my  Joyous  sense  of  personal  immortality.  Life  in  the 
other  world  is  Just  as  real  and  full  of  change  and  wonder  as  on  earth,  but  one  is 
given  eyes  and  ears  to  perceive  far  more  clearly  the  varieties  of  good  and  con- 
structive thought  v^.ich  the  flesh  conceals  on  earth.  In  a sense  souls  transmigrate, 
not  from  place  to  place  but  thro^Jgh  endless  phases  of  persoruillty.  Angels  and  demons 
are  all  from  the  human  race,  and  each  chooses  his  dwelling  either  in  the  Light  or  in 
the  shado^rs.  All  children  who  die  grow  up  in  play  and  the  purvSuit  of  wisd  om  to  radi- 
ant angelhood.  All  peoples  and  kindreds  who  believe  in  God,  yes,  ever,  those  who  wor- 
ship idols  from  a desire  to  do  good  and  receive  enlightenment  are  tai^ht  new  con- 
cepts of  Him  and  how  to  live  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  those  around  them,  Joy 
and  brotherhood  and  harmonious  thoughts  send  out  fragrances  and  music  into  the  at- 
mosphere as  they are  wrought  into  service.  Life  in  Heaven  Is  free  from  the  clogs  of 
time  and  space  and  the  burdens  of  weight.  I do  not  believe  that  any  one  ever  attains 
perfection  because  that  attribute  belongs  to  the  Infinite  alone.  Rut  the  longing  for 
perfection,  which  is  one  way  of  loving  God,  causes  one  to  grow  nobler  and  to  taste  In- 
numerahle  delights  through  Eternity. 

It  is  also  asked  what  my  plans  for  the  future  are,  and  I feel  in  it  the  thrill 
of  challenge  to  greater  self-realization.  I do  not  know  Just  v?hat  I shall  do  in  the 
coming  years.  Certainly  I shall  continue  whatever  services  I can  as  Ccunsellor  on 
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Intematlonal  Relations  of  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  But  in- 
stead of  lecturing  as  I have  done,  I intend  to  enlarge  the  studies  which  delighted 
me  in  college  — philosophy  and  languages  and  the  laws  of  the  Spirit.  That  means 
that  I shall  want  to  survey  quietly  the  treasures  of  thought  which  I have  gathered, 
but  which  I have  not  had  leisure  to  explore.  I do  not  know  what  they  will  lead  me  to, 
but  I shall  endeavor  to  gain  fresh  insights  into  ray  Odyssey  in  work  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf.  While  I pursue  ray  studies  or  perhaps  travel  occasionally  for  fuller  know- 
ledge of  other  races  or  the  fascination  of  new  lands,  I shall  be  sure  that  creative 
personalities,  of  which  I have  already  met  several,  will  put  a richer  interpretation 
on  earth-life  including  the  lot  of  the  handicapped  and  fortify  mankind  for  still 
higher  auras  of  accomplishment. 


FROM  HELEN  KELLER  TO  MARC  CONNELLY 


Marfh,  I930 


i)ear  Mr.  Connelly: 

"Green  Pastures"  has  not  been  out  of  ray  thoughts  a moment 
all  day.  It  is  now  evening,  and  I am  still  under  the  spell  of  its 
magic,  1 find  I must  write  to  yiu  just  as  a vent  for  my  pent-up 
enthusiasm. 

Yoxir  play  was  indeed  a joy  and  an  exhilaration.  I really  lost 
myself  in  it.  I laughed  often  with  moist  eyes  which  at  times  over- 
flowed. It  is  a unique  experience  nowadays  to  be  moved  to  tears  and 
laughter.  You  have  found  the  key  which  fits  the  child-heart  that  is 
in  everyone  of  us.  Ypu  make  us  forget  our  years  and  sophistications, 
so  that  we  become  children  and  enter  into  the  play  with  our  great  Father 
and  walk  with  Him  amid  planets  and  suns. 

Your  conception  of  the  humility  of  God  in  the  presence  of  His 
perverse  children  is  intensely  moving.  You  have  succeeded  in  satis- 
fying the  imagination,  the  intelligence  and  the  heart  of  the  audience. 

We  believe  in  your  Goci  and  his  grote^ue  creations  as  we  believe  in 
children,  dolls  and  dogs  — we  believe  in  them  and  love  them.  It 
seems  to  me,  "The  Green  Pastures"  is  miles  ahead  of  anything  in  the 
New  York  theatres.  It  is  not  often  that  I have  such  a high  opinion 
of  a commercial  success. 

I think  you  were  extremely  kind  to  give  us  better  seats,  and 
I want  to  thank  you  for  the  gracious  thought. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success,  fit  is  already  assured) 

I am. 


Sincerely  yours. 


HELEN  KELLER 
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Jo 


Polly  has  always  kept  in  mind  what  ought  to  be  done 
about  Helen  that  vras  not  done  about  Mrs.  Macy . One  of  her  first 
determinations  was  a bust  of  Helen.  In  the  midst  of  the  regret 
that  none  existed  of  Mrs.  Macy  she  began  to  make  Inquiries. 

Jo  Davidson,  she  was  told  over  and  over,  was  the  man.  Helen 
belonged  in  his  gallery  of  Immortals,  but  Jo's  fees  were  high 
and  she  could  not  afford  it.  Nevertheless  a meeting  was  arranged 
and  after  that  the  HHKHi±aK  problem  of  money  vanished.  Jo  made 
two  busts  and  asked  only  the  privilege  of  making  them. 

He  and  Helen  had  much  in  common.  One  was  a love  of  V/alt 
Whltmaji>^l^ ' s favorite  American  poet.  On  a walking  trip  through 
Switzerland  when  he  was  a young  man  Leaves  of^-Srarsa'  was  the  only 
book  he  carried  and  over  -the  yeans  h©  absorbed  so  much  of  Whitman 
■ that  when  his  statue  of  the  poet  was  unveiled  at  Bear  Mountain 
Park  in  1939  or  1940  New  York  Par'k  Commissioner  Robert  Moses  said 
he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  this  was  a statue  of  Walt  V/hitman 
by  Jo  Davidson  or  a statue  of- Jo  Davidson  by  V/alt  Whitman.  Sculptors 

and  poet  are  both  in  that  charming,  light-hearted  figure. 

Roosevelt.,. 

PRWaklln  A>elano/was  their  pb?I1rl?»aa,.i;,aro . They  thou^ri+ 
on  most  poiltlcal  Issues  and  they  had  a radiant  belief  that 
a new  and  happy  wbrld  was  Just  around  the  corner  and  they' were 
hej-plng  it  into  shape.  They  hadniHEtsteaBkiHmxatpxii^mxhaiaxtosmBmiHm 
aammKitxaxifiiixitQrBXffltmpBaffiemBmHiEMixm  ^BihsmKBritaiHtymiaimmgdxrbfeatm 
itB«ir3traWaiaiaroBniKasmthKxmaEX!bBniBaTBxmHmaaims!ii!iraiim:^maifl±BriTiilaHmpBamHm 
em^fiBBRmKE  were  enthusiastic,  not  to  say  rabid,  members  of 
the  Independent  Voters  Committee  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
Roosevelt  which  vras  organized  to  help  elect  Roosevblt  for  the 
fourth  term.  Jo  was  chairman.  I'nnwMiigll'.'L  l.ftlSin  -IJUIU..l»w^p 

After  the  election,  a>^Lh^ 


Jo 


Jo  and  Helen  thought  alike  on  most  political  issues,  ^ranklln 

Delano  Raesevelt  was  their  hero  and  friend.  As  enthusiastic,  not 

to  say,  rabid  members  of  the  Independent  Voters  Committee  of  the 

Arts  and  Sciences  for  Roosevelt  they  worked  hard  for  his  election 

to  a fourth  time.  They  attended  the  Inauguration  together  and 

devoted 

after  his  death  they  gave  thelr/alleglance,  for  a time,  to  Henry 

Wallace,  '^-hey  had  set-backs  and  disappointments,  but  neither  lost 

faith  in  a new  and  happy  world  tomorrow. 

Jo  KXsxaxB  had  been  everywhere  aijd  had  met  everybody  and  had 

busted  most  of  them.  He  was  a superb  conversationalist,  with  a 

brilliant  technique  which  he  had  developed  in  drawing  out  his 

subjects.' Being  with  him,  morning,  noon,  or  night,  was  like  being 

at  a good  party  seasoned  high  with  Gallic  wit.  Jo  sparkled  and 

one  sparkled  back  at  him.  He  had  much  to  say  and  so  far  as  ^^elen 

was  concerned  he  could  say  it  in  her  own  language.  In  his  student 

days  in  Paris  he  had  learned  the  manual  alphabet  so  as  to  talk 

with  a deaf-mute  sculptor  and  had  not  forgotten  it. 

Ih'bv^first  bust  of  Helen  was  made  at  Jo's  farm  at  Jok  Lahaska, 

Pennsylvania/^^meditatlve  ^elen  in  terra  cotta.  Cafe  society, 

actors,  ‘ , I 

old  society,  aj:jk±H±B  painters,  sculptors , /editors,  correspondents, 
and  friends  came  to  the  unveiling  in  Jo's  studio.  Perhaps  at  that 
time  no^/ie  else  in  the  city  could'iiave  given  a party  of  such 
magnitude  with  the  density  of  celebrities  so  high.  SBfHRBxit  By 
the  time  the  second  bust  was  finished  most  of  them  had  fallen 
away.  Politics  had  Intervened.  An  unveiling  in  was  like  a 

funeral  service  and  the  dinner  that  followed,  with  Helen  and  Jo 
and  Florence  and  Polly  and  me  at  the  table  was  like  a wake. 

,Jo  was  diaaatlRfiftd  with  the  bust  because  he  had  not  included 
Helen'  a liauGs .-Ttre^second  ^owed  her  with  these  uplifted,  her 


The  terra  cotta  bust  was  afterwards  done  In  bronze, 
but  Jo  was  not  satisfied  with  It.  He  had  not  included  }im±mwtinmx 
HSHiis  the  seeing  part  of  her^-her  hands.  The  second  bust  showeii 
her  with  hands  uplifted,  face  alight,  a very  characteristic  pose, 
but  most  of  Helen's  friends  prefer  the  meditative  Helen  to  which 
the  only  objection  has  been  that  it  is  too  photographic,  a 
quality  that  gives  it  special  value  as  history,  whatever  effect  it 
may  have  upon  its  value  as  art. 

When  they  visited  him  at  Becheron  Jo  did  a portrait  of 
Helen  and  Polly  together  which  proved  that  he  was  a sculptor, 
not  a painter. 

Jo  was  dismayed  at  finding  himself  an  outcast  from  the 
glittering  crowd  that  set  the  pace  for  international  society,  but 
his  natural  ebullience  pulled  him  out  of  depression.'  Less  tolerant 
friends  expressed  contempt  and  hatred,  but  Jo  said  he  could  not 
afford  to  hate  anybody.  He  was, not  thinking  of  money  and  he  might 
better  have  said  that  he  could  not  hate  anybody.  It  wasn't  in  him, 
any  more  than  it  was  in  him  to  be  bitter. 

He  gave  Helen  and  Polly  a fling  at  the  night  life  of 

Manhattan  Island,  a new  experience  for  them  and  they  loved  it,  as 

they  did  all  new  experiences.  StoKyixMBmBmxBKeifflHiaxdiHmthiKragmkmiaDiam 

bjc  Mr.  Billingsley  made  a fuss  over  them  in  the  Cub  Room,  •'•hey 

sited  21  , afe  Society  UjStown,  Cafe  Society  Downtown — and 

suddenly  there  was  hell  to  pay.  Gentle  friends  of  ^^elen's  were 

troubled  and  told  Polly  that  she  should  not  go  to  such  places.  "Helen, 

one  of  them  said,  "belongs  to  the  people."  Westbrook  Peglefc  took  it 

P a column  which  lashed  at  Helen  and  Jo  and  everybody  else  who 

went  to  afe  Society  Downtown  which  he  considered  a den  of  Leftist 
iniquity . 


Jo 


This  was  never  the  sort  of  life  that  Helen  and  Polly  would  most 

enjoy,  but  like  the  old  lady  from  Dubuque  and  the  young  lady  from 

Podunk  they  wanted  a taste  of  it.  Since  then,  like  children  at  a 

window  full  of  toys  they  know  they  cannot  have  they  have  stood 

before  the  portals  of  famous  hotspots,  longing  to  go  Inside  but 

denying  themselves  the  fun  of  it.  Helen  cannot  go  In  disguise  like 

the  Caliph  of  Bagdad.  She  is  too  well  known  and  too  conspicuous. 

\ 


Jo  could  not  confine  himself  to  any  political  group.  He 

loved  people.  He  may  have  favored  celebrities,  but  he  liked  all 

in  1949 

kinds.  The  press  raised  a furor/when  it  was  iaRKsdxin  learned 

that  he  was  in  Belgrade  making  a bust  of  Marshal  Tito  and  called 

him  to  account  for  political  inconsistency.  This  was  one  of  the 

few  times  when  Jo  lost  his  temper.  He  was  a sculptor  and  he  would 

have  made  a portrait  of  the  devil  himself  if  he  could  have 

persuaded  him  to  sit.  Still  he  found  much  to  admire  in  Tito,  especially 

on  the  human  side.  He  found  that  in  nearly  everybody. 

Jo's  political  contribution  was  ephemeral  and  is  now  almost 

forgotten,  but  his  position  as  the  plastic  historian  of  his  time  is 

secure.  Even  while  brickbats  labelled  communism  were  coming  towards 
him  thick  and  fast  a retrospecttive  exhibit  of  his  sculpture  sixths 
ABec&caHXKEsdBDaxx  sponsored  by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  and  'the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  drew 
record  crowds.  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  posedfor  him  (the  bust 
is  now  at  West  Point)  and  after  his  death  the  exhibit  of  his 
portraits  of  the  leaders  in  Israel  » 

(get  reviews) 
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The  bust  of  Helen  was  first  done  in  terra  cotta, 

a meditative  Helen,  "the  real  Helen,"  Herbert  said,  folly 

thought  it  K a masterpiece  and  Helen  said  with  a smile  "It 

looks  like  me."  V.’hen  it  was  unveiled  at  Jo's  studio  in 

New  York  such  a crowd  attended  as  perhaps  only  he  could  have 

brought  together  in  New  York  at  that  time:  cafe  society^  and  ■ 

Society,  painters,  sculptors,  actors,  editors,  business  men, 

titled  Europeans,  critics,  and  correspondents.  A few  ordinary 

people  came,  but  the  density  of  celebrity  was  high.  Former 

"bustees"  came  to  see  the  new  member  of  the  group. 

The  severest  critic  was  Jo  himself.  Something  was 
decided 

lacking.  He  that  it  v:as  her  hands  and  made  another 

bust  in  which  the  hands  were  given  prominence.  There  was  a 

difference  of  opinion  among  Helen's  friends  as  to  which  of 

‘ the  two  was  oreferable.  They  were  both  done  tenderly  and 

\JUx  they  were  both  subject  so  often  brought  against  Jo  that  they 

were  too  photographically  exact,  which  may  be  the  precise  reason 
why 

jjHaidiijnxthhak  the  posterity  that  Polly  had  in  mind  may  value  them. 

The  Joy  of  being  together  carried  on  after  the  visit  to 

Lahaska.  The  Davidsons  came  to  Arcan  Ridge.  Jo  introduced  them 

to  one  of  his  old  friends,  a neighbor  of  theirs.  Van  Wyck  Brooks, 

who  became  very  dear  to  them.  It  was  through  Helen  and  Polly 

Edwin 

that  the  Davidsons  met  the  Sitin  Clarks  and  it  was  General 

Clark  who  had  been  a colonel  on  Eisenhower's  staff  during  the 

Second  World  War  that  Jo  came  to  make  a bust  of  General  (not 

fc  yet  President)  Eisenhower.  There  were  many  meetings  in  New 

of  all  the 

York,  with  Jo's  studio  the  most  fascinating/backgrounds.  Hsxwaax 
aiiwmysxtouKx  here  Helen  and  Polly  met  Ernie  Pyle  while  Jo  was 
doing  his  bust.  It  was  here  or  elsewhere  that  they  met 


But  a portrait  was  not  a bust.  Helen  might  be  more  lasting 

than  bronze,  but  still  it  would  be  nice  to  have  bronze  too. 

For  this  Polly  was-  told  there  was  but  one  man.  He  had 

done  everybody,  including  many  itoaibxMBiisTnxatmirHia  who  were 

special  favorites  of  Helen — Einstein,  Gandhi,  La  Faslonarla, 

Conrad,  Paderewski,  countless  others.  Ihe  sculptor  was 

Jo  Davidson,  -^'^e  might  not  be  easy  to  get,  Polly  was  warned, 

for  he  v;as  in  great  demand  and'^^not  Inconsiderable  sum  of 
^ Sooo  ^ 

moaray  would  have  to  be  raised  for  his  fee.  Helen  would  not 

raise  it;  if  she  asked  for  money  it  would  be  for  the  blind, 

not  for  herself,  and  her  influential  friends,  it 

turned  out,  were  busy  collecting  for  special  projects  of 

their  owan.  Nevertheless  in  the  spring  of  1942  an 

exploratory  meeting  was  arranged  with  Jo,  a spark  was 

struck  and  a friend  was  made.  Charge  Helen  for  the  bust? 

KssnxBnKBX  He  would  do  it  for  the  privilege  of  doing  it'. 

her 

And  he  invited  xBiHmxaniixSiaiijixibsmEaBx  to  his  country 
place  in  Lahaska,  Pennsylvania,  for  a week  of  sittings. 


> 


Jo  and  Helen  were  both  radiant  spirits,  loving  and  lovable. 
They  both  appreciated  good  food,  good  wine,  good  conversation. 
Jo  was  still  the  "happy  boy,"  as  Alice  Toklas  had  described 
him  and  Helen  had  retained  many  of  the  traits  of  a happy 
girl.  Jo's  wife,  xa  painter  under  her  maiden  name  Florence 
Lucius,  an  intelligent  and  gifted  woman,  was  Jo's  balance 
v/heel  as  Polly  was  Helen's.  Rarely  had  any  of  them  been 
in  so  congenial  a group. 


C- 

in  a characteristically  thoughtful  gesture 
As  a young  student  in  Paris  Jo/liad  learned  the  manual 

alphabet  so  as  to  be  able  to  talk  with  a^fellow-student^tSa 


Jo  etc. 


! 


When  leacher  died  a cast  was  made  of  her  right  hand  to 
preserve  the  shape  of  that  strong  and  valiant  servant  of 
her  mind;  it  was  a pitiful  relic,  a silent  rebuke,  it  was 
all  there  was,  all  there  would  ever  be.  No  fine  painting  of 
her,  no  bust,  no  anything  except  the  lavish  documentation 
of  photographs.  Many  of  the  young  photographs  of  her  and 
Helen  (nearly  always  with  Helen)  have  great  beauty  and 
nostalgic  charm,  but  most  of  those  which  were  made  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  her  life  do  not  represent  her  as  one 
likes  to  remember  her.  From  the  studio  portraits  the 
retoucher  has  smoothed  away  the  character  lines,  leaving  a 
face  that  might  be  anybody's;  and  the  news  shots,  made  with 
bright  lights  piercing  the  sick  eyes,  are  so  eloquent  of 
weariness  and  pain  that  those  who  loved  her  feel  like 

joining  Helen  in  the  cry  she  gave  when  she  touched  the 

* 

dead  body  of  Annie  Sullivan:  This  is  not  Teacher. 

Even  of  Helen  only  one  noteworthy  portrait  had  been  painted 
and  that  was  done  by  Albert  Munsell  when  she  was  twelve 
years  old,  a luminous  portrait  of  a blind  child  with  her 
eyes  raised  heavenward,  more  symbol  than  llkeiiess.  Teacher 
had  recognized  that  something  ought  to  be  done  and  there  had 
been  vague  talk  of  a bust  of  Helen  by  the  fashionable 
sculptor  Jo  Davidson  who  had  done  "everybody,"  but  there  was 
always  so  much  work  to  be  done — books  to  write,  campaigns  to 
wage--that  there  was  no  time  for  sittings.  And  there  was 
no  money.  Early  on  Folly  made  up  her  mind  that  if  she 
could  manage  it  (and  she  had  confidence  in  her  powers  of 
management)  the  mature  Helen  would  be  painted  and 
sculpted  by  the  best  artists  that  could  be  found. 
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Aware  that  she  was  not  competent  to  judge,  Polly  made 
inquiries  of  her  friends.  The  first  result  was  a portrait  of 
Helen  (now  in  the  Fogg  Museum  at  Cambridge,  Mass.)  in  1941 
by  Augustus  Tack.  It  was  much  admired  for  its  spiritual 
quality  (the  Inseeing  eyes  were  particularly  good)  but  it 
was  HH±  considered  a poor  likeness.  tJsomethlng  wrong  with  the 
mouth."  Polly  was  well  disposed  towards  it,  but  hoped  for 

V"  -\ 

' something  better. 

She  knew  that  Helen's  fame  was  more  lasting  than  bronze, 
but  it  would  be  nice  to  have  bronze  too.  Even  while  Helen  was 
sitting  for  Mr.  Tack  Polly  was  continuing  her  inquiries  about 
a sculptor.  Here  the  recommendations  were  unanimous;  Jo 
Davidson.  The  catch  was  that  his  fee  was  high — $5000  for  a 
bust--but  Polly  was  never  one  to  let  money  stand  between  her 
and  anything  she  had  set  her  heart  upon.  She  thought  that 
among  their  friends  with  a NAME  one  might  be  found  who 
might  head  a committee  for  collecting  the  money,  but  it 
turned  out  that  each  of  the  NAMES  that  she  approached  was 
already  collecting  money  for  his  own  favorite  charity,  the 
Seeing  Eye,  for  example.  They  all  thought  the  bust  a 
splendid  idea,  were  sorry  about  their  own  involvements,  and 
hoped  that  the  money  could  somehow  be  raised.  Helen  was  ruled 
out.  She  was  indifferent,  but  not  hostile;  she  had  spent  her 
life  collecting  money  for  the  blind.  She  had  never  and  would 
never  collect  money  for  herself. 

in  the  spring  of  19^2 

Polly ' s next  step/was  through  a friend  to  arrange  an 
exploratory  meeting  with  Jo.  All  difficulties  vanished.  A 
spark  was  struck,  a friend  was  made,  and  there  would  be  no 
fee.  Jo  would  make  the  bust  for  the  pleasure  of  making  it. 
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Jo  Invited  them  to  his  country  place  at  Lahaska,  Pennsylvania 
for  the  sittings.  They  came  home  entranced  and  the  entrancement 
continu±ed  throughout  the  ten  jcsa  years  that  Jo  had  left. 

During  this  time  he  brought  more  gaiety  and  vitality  into 
their  lives  than  anyone  since  Teacher,  more  than  anyone  else 
his  death. 

he  and  Helen  had  many  points  of  communion.  To  begin  with, 

except  for  literature,  his  art  was  the  one  most  accessible  to 

her.  Her  hand,  following  where  the  hand  of  the  sculptor  had 

worked,  gave  her  insights  that  went  beyond  seeing.  The  big 

studio  at  Lahaska  was  lined  with  shelves  of  busts  and  many  of 

and 

the  5sa  subjects  were  world  famous — Foch/  Pershing,  Clemenceauiif  and 

Wilson,  La  Guardia  and  La  Paslonera,  John  D.  Rockefeller  and 

Mahatma  Gandhi,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Tagore,  Einstein,  Anatole 

France,  Joseph  Conrad,  and  many  many,  more.  Helen  moved 

at 

happily  through  all  his  cluttered  studios,  not  only/Lahaska,  but 
in  New  York,  in  Paris,  and  at  the  Manoir  de  Becheron,  Jo's 
country  place  in  France. 

As  a young  student  in  Paris  Jo  in  a characteristic  outgoing 
gesture  had  learned  the  manual  alphabet  so  as  to  talk  with 
a fellow  student  who  was  a deaf  mute.  He  had  not  forgotten 
it  and  as  he  and  Helen  made  their  tours  he  talked  direct  to 
her,  not  through  an  Interpreter.  Any  group  of  his  sculptures, 
however  large  or  small,  made  one  clear  statement  about  the 
artist:  he  loved  people.  A cynic  might  add,  especially  if 
they  were  rich  and  celebrated,  but  a portrait  sculptor's 
subjects  are  ±rx  almost  inevitably  those  who  think  themselves 
or  are  thought  by  their  admirers  to  be  worthy  of  a memorandum 
to  posterity  in  bronze.  Jo  was  infinitely  gregaralous.  He 
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liked  people. 

He  liked  them  around  when  he  worked  and  the  more  they 

talked  the  better  he  liked  It.  He  was  a brilliant  conversationalist 

himaig  himself  and  skilled  at  listening.  Polly  spelled  to 

Helen  while  Jo's  hand  were  busy  with  the  clay.  Much  of 

the  talk  at  Lahaska  was  of  Whitman.  Jo  had  made  a staHKxafx 

stature  of  the  poet  Into  which  he  had  put  so  much  of  himself 

that  Parks  Commissioner  Robert  Moses  when  It  was  unveiled  at 

Bear  Mountain  fark  made  the  acute  remark  that  he  KQBchdnaQQitmxm  did 

not  know  whether  It  was  a statue  of  Walt  Whitman  by  Jo 

Davidson  or  a statue  of  Jo  Davidson  by  Walt  Whitman.  Jo 

knew  pages  and  pages  of  LEAVES  OF  GRASS  by  heart  and  quoted 

them  to  Helen  as  he  worked;  Helen  with  equal  gusto  and  ditght 

delight  quoted  back  to  him  her  own  favorite  passages.  There 

was  no  argument  between  them  about  Whltmania  as  Incomparably 

the  greatest  of  American  poets,  no  argument  over  their  high 

esteem  for  Thomas  Paine,  and  very  little  over  Franklin 

Lelano  Roosevelt  who  was  Jo's  Idol  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  first  bust  of  Helen  was  done  first  In  terra  cotta,  a 

serene  and  thoughtful  Helen,  the  head  only  and  the  upper  pr-rt  of  the 

shoulders.  Polly  KBpoKitKdxtBKfflmmLafefflsfeiamttoscibxiliimKfflsniax  called  It  a 

masterpiece,  Herbert  said  It  was  "the  real  ^^elen,"  and  Helen 

said  of  this  and  of  the  later  bust,  "It  looks  like  me." 

When  It  was  shown  at  a cocktail  party  at  Jo's  New  York 
studio  K such  a crowd  attended  as  perhaps  only  he  could  have 
brought  together  at  that  time;  Cafe  Society  and  old 
Society,  painters,  sculptors,  actors,  editors,  financiers, 
titled  Europeans,  critics,  and  correspondents.  A few  ordinary 
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people  were  there,  but  the  density  of  celkbrlty  was  high. 

Many  were  Jo's  former  "bustees,"  on  hand  to  welcome  the 
new  member  to  the  club.  Helen  and  Polly  held  court,  the 
air  was  filled  with  praise,  it  was  a happy  occasion. 

Those  who  had  always  objected  to  Jo's  portraits  as 
too  photographic  brought  the  same  charge  against  this  one, 
others  felt  that  its  realism  was  its  virtue.  Its  severest 
critic  was  Jo:  the  hands  which  bound  Helen  to  the  world 
were  not  in  it  and  Helen  was  not  Helen  without  them.  He 
corrected  this  by  making  a second  bust,  giving  equal 
prominence  to  the  face  and  hands,  and  was  rewarded  by  having 
many  of  Helen's  friends  continue  to  prefer  the  meditative 
Helen  in  terra  cotta.  It  w'as  later  done  in  bronze,  but  the 
terra  cotta  had  a charm  that  w'as  lacking  in  the  more  austere 
medium. 

The  Joy  of  being  together  carried  on  after  the  visit 
to  Lahaska.  With  Jo  and  Helen  at  the  center  the  rest  was 
audience,  but  the  tableau  was  of  a quartet,  not  a pair.  The 
other  two  were  Polly  and  Florence,  Jo's  wife.  Polly  did 
nearly  all  the  spelling  iJaxiMksjtxhKdBitxspsBiaxgHHMgkxfBr 
and  quickened  the  pace  with  apt  questions  and  observations. 
Somewhat  further  in  the  background,  by  her  own  choiee, 
Florence  (Florence  Lucius,  she  had  been,  painter  and  sculptor 
in  her  own  right)  made  percipient  comments  on  art  or  whatever 
else  might  be  under  way , and  furnished  as  much  of  a balance 
wheel  as  so  lively  a mechanism  as  Jo  could  tolerate.  . 

The  Davidsons  visited  Arcan  Ridge  and  ether ■ friende 
were  brought  in,  including  the  Edwin  Clarks.  It  was  through 
General  Clark  who  had  been  a colonel  4n  General  Elsenhower's 
staff  during  the  Second  World  War  that  Jo  came  to  make  a 
bust  of  General,  not  yet  President,  Elsenhower. 
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Jo  lntro(3uced  them  to  another  of  their  neishhors,  an  old 
friend  of  his.  Van  V/yck  Brooks,  v.ho  became  very  dear  to  them — 
"a  gem  of  a man,"  Polly  called  him.  There  were  many  meetings 
in  New  York  and  glancing  contacts  with  other  celebrities — 

Ernie  Pyle,  Larry  Adler,  Diana  Barrymore  in  her  fresh  young 
beauty  ("How  my  father  would  have  loved  youl"  she  said  to 
Helen)  and  Robert  Flaherty.  Flaherty  was  another  old  friend 
of  Jo's,  a picturesque  and  charming  in  the  Irish  fashion, 
more  raconteur  than  conversationalist.  The  two  men  put  on 
a fine  noisy  performance  when  they  were  together,  arguing 
about  the  Christian  religion  (Flaherty  had  been  reading 
Gibbon),  politics,  mtaatHHartEK  anything. 

Jo  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  as  natural  to  him  as 

the  clothes  he  wore.  He  said  what  he  thought,  sometimes  without 

thinking,  he  met  with  whomever  he  pleased,  and  went  wherever 

he  wanted  to  go.  After  a day's  work  at  the  studio,  ever 

a long  at  one  of  the  fashionable 

gregarious,  he  enjoyed  an  evening  xiiiiiDiimiBHitiBtSxmmhiflixibiifflx 
night  clubs.  Some  evenings  he  took  Helen  and  Polly  with 

innaiiiDhmMinHma.toxaxiaigh!txniiia]sipxanflxlnsm±iaiirisiflMiBBflxfcH3iBmxaiuftxte!a3im5D 
iox  Bams  maflxlaiax  ifiaao  EtiiBmhaMmia 

him.  He  was  a wonderful  escort.  Taxis  stopped  when  he  waved 
his  caneijf , proprietors  welcomed  him,  and  other  celebrities 
flocked  to  his  table.  Jo  sparkled  and  everybody  sparkled  back 
at  him.  The  Stork  Club  (6ub  Room  of  course)  was  the  first  and 
Helen  and  Polly  we  e fascinated  by  what  was  to  them  so  totally 
new  an  experience.  They  loved  new  experiences. 

That  Helen  Keller  was  in  a night  club  was  news  of  a sort  and 
some  of  the  gossip  columnists  reported  the  fact  without 
disparagement.  But  some  of  Helen's  friends  spoke  quietly  to 
Polly;  it  was  not  seemly  for  them  to  appear  in  such  places 


she  -belonged  to  the  people.  But  the  evening  seemed  Innocent 
enough  and  the  quartet  went  out  on  the  tiles  once  or  twice 
more  during  the  next  three  years.  It  was  in  December  1947 
after  Ed  Sullivan  reported  in  his  column  that  Helen  and  Jo 
had  been  present  at  tarryiax  Larry  Adler's  opening  ± at 
Cafe  Society  Uptown  that  Westbrook  Pegler  in  his  column 
cast  vitriol  upon  HsisMxaHja  Ed  Sullivan  , Helen,  Jo,  Larry 
Adler,  Cafe  Society  Uptown  and  Cafe  Society  Downtowen,  both 
frequented  by  Communists.  Ke  dismissed  Ed  with  a reprimand 
for  txKii?  irresponsible  Journalism,  he  should  never  have 

printed  the  item,  but  haxtaHmamdmxBixtasaxiliipxmiamttosmf ormsiExm 

Just  this  side  of  libel  he  intimated  that  Helen  and  Jo  were 
Communists.  Helen  was  hurt,  as  she  was  meant  to  be,  and  as 
she  described  the  Club  to  me  (I  was  never  with  them  on  these 
evenings)  she  cried  out  "But  Nella,  it  is  not  evil'."  But  the 
gay  evening  had  turned  sour  with  politics.  To  those  who 
objected  to  Helen  in  night  clubs  with  Jo  were  now  added 
those  who  objected  to  her  appearing  anywhere  with  Jo  Davidson. 


he  did  not  know  how  much  It  would  be.  I tk  like  to  think 
that  It  would  have  made  no  difference  if  he  had  knovm. 
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as  a young  man 

Jo  had  never  been  a member  of  a political  party,  but/he 
had  lived  a Bohemian  life  in  Paris,  he  had  made  two  trips 
to  Russia,  he  had  busted  Gandhi  and  La  Fasionera  and 
Litvinoff,  and  Sidney  Hillman  (never  mind  at  this  moment 
that  he  had  also  busted  Woodrow  V/llson  and 

Herbert  Hoover  and  Andrew  Mellon,  never  mind  that  only 
a few  years  back  the  State  Department  had  sent  him  on  a good 
will  mission  to  South  America  to  bMSixtkH  make  busts  of  the 
presidents  of  our  sister  republics  to  the  South,  uslnp,  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

Some  few  year's  before  either  the  President  or  Jo  was  born 
a great  authority  had  assigned  artists  to  their  proper 
sphere.  Their  business  was  to  xiHgxtksxiais  immortalize  the 
deeds  of  other  men.  Homer  was  a good  poet,  but  that  was  all 
he  was  good  for;  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  painters  had  left 
evidence  that  they  were  practical  men  and  a wise  government 
would  therefore  exclude  them  from  the  management  of  its 
affairs.  In  the  1940' s men  who  had  never  read  a word  of  Plato 
wefe  hotly  agreeing  with  him^ 

Jo's  friends  included  many  men  of  wealth  and  power  to  whom 
the  very  name  of  Roosevelt  was  so  distasteful  that  they  would 
not  pronounce  it:  he  was  that  man.  Jo  went  his  merry  way 
"spoiling  dinner  parties"  in  their  homes  by  giving  forth  with 
eloquence  his  own  opinions.  All  this  was  in  private  conversation 
and  not  to  be  taken  seriously .aifldxHHt  Jo  was  a crack-pot, 
nothing  against  him  really  , ali  e a 
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aiixpa±HtaKSj:x!SMstKiaHBxnsx  everybody  knew  what  artists 
were  like,  no  sense  at  all  in  business  or  politics.  But 
the  time  came,  it  was  when  Roosevelt,  smashing  precedent 
already  smashed,  decided  to  run  for  a fourth  term  that  those 
on  the  other  side  had  to  ancknowledge  that  their  radianix 
Sa  private  chackpot  had  become  a public  menace. 

The  Independent  Voters  Commlttetof  the  Arts  and  Sciences 

for  Roosevelt  was  born  in  Jo's  studio  and  he  was  made  chairman. 

Roosevelt  (defying  Plato)  had  brought  artists  under  his 

relief  program  (hence  the  murals  in  so  many  post  offices, 

hence  the  VJFA  Guides ):j.  Some  of  the  murals  remain  to  this  day 

as  eye-eores,  but  not  all  and  the  whole  group  of  artists,  so 

grateful  for  any  kind  of  recogniton,  so  pitifully  gratefulijc, 

rallied  to  JoxxAx  and  his  committee  soon  found  itself  with 

some  of  the  biggest  names  in  the  world  on  its  side — Albert  Einstein, 

Helen  Keller.  Add  Harlow  Shapley , Archibald  MacLelsh, 

Van  t’^yck  Brooks,  Carl  Van  Doren,  i^redric  March  and  Xkx 
Florence  Eldridge,  Lillian  Heilman.  Everyone  was  in  some  measure 
subject  to  revilement,  but  Jo  gs  chairman  was  the  chief  target — 
he  was  pink,  he  was  red,  he  was  communist. 

Jo  remained  himself.  In  19A8  after  several  days  '’t  Arcan  Ridge 

I had  lunch  with  him  and  Florence  in  New  York  to  give  them 

and 

a report  on  Folly  at  Arcan  Ridge/  Helen's  outlook  f±  ■’’or 

the  future.  Jo  at  that  time  was  recovering  from  his  third 

heart  attack  and  under  doctors'  or'^ers  to  stay  at  home 

and  be  quiet.  He  attributed  this  attack  to  h his  disappointment 

over  the  rejection  of  his  sketch  of  his  memorial  to  tbx  the 

Jews  who  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  but  there  had  been 

other  disappointments.  Theindependent  siSixSis  Committee  had 
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lost  its  amateur  standing  and  had  become  professional, 

after  various  permutations  had  merged  with  the  Progressive  : ^rty  whicl 

supported  Henry  V/allace  for  President  in  1948.  Jo  and  Helen 

went  along  with  Wallace,  but  when  he  lost  Jo  went  back  to  sculpture, 

and  Helen  went  back  to  the  blind. 

Jo  had  his  third  heart  at'. ack  in  Iq^q,  about  the  same  time  that  Pol  y 

ahd  Helen  were  sent  home  from  the  Far  East  bKEaiaxB  by  General 

MacArthur  because  of  Polly's  health.  Neither  Jo  nor  Polly 

was  a good  patient.  I came  to  him  and  Florence  to  give  a report  on 

Helen  and  Polly.  He  in  New  York  and  Polly  at  Arcan  Ridge  were  under 

thi  3 

orders  to  stay  at  home  and  be  quiet.  Jo  attributed  hlsrESHdittan 
this  his  third  heart  attack 

to  his  i^isass  disappointment  over  the  rejection  o'^  his  sketch  .of 

I 

his  memorial  to  the  Jews  of  Warsaw  whp  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
Ghetto  by  the  Nazis,  Polly  was  at  the  end  of  her  tether 
because  she  had  not  been  able  to  see  it  through.  The  Independent 
Committee  by  this  time  had  lost  its  standing  and  had  turned 
professional  and  was  moving  towards  the  Pr  gressive  Party  in 
support  of  Henry  Wallace  for  the  Presidency,  a sad  time  for  them 
both . 

The  day  I saw  him  he  was  suffe  ing  from  hives  (among  other 
ailments.)  He  looked  haggard  as  he  lay  on  the  couch,  but 
would  suddenly  spring  to  his  feet,  his  old  dynamic  self.  I 
told  higi  that  the  doctors  had  said  Polly  must  be  quiet,  no 
excitement.  He  jerked  a erect:  "My  God,  they  can't  live 
without  excitement.  They  generate  excitement.  Oh,  my  God. 

Oh  my  God." 

Jo  culdn' t live  without  it  either.  But  he  and  Polly  both 
recovered  and  there  were  more  hapry  times  for  them  together, 
in  New  York,  in  Paris,  at  Becheron,  and  in  ix  Italy  where  they 
is  travelled  together  from  Helen's  ESMSiH  "cousin’s",  the 


il 


tha  Contessa  di  Bezzozi's  at  Tortofino  to  Florence  where 
Jo,  through  Salveminl , made  axKag  arrangements  for  Helen  to 
see  to  a sculptures  of  Donatello  and  Michelangelo's  in 
Florence . 

Helen  and  Jo  planned  to  go  to  Israel  together,  Helen  in 
behalf  of  the  blind,  Jo  to  sculpt  the  leaders  of  the  new 
nation.  They  both  went,  but  not  together.  Jo's  last  concentrated 
work,  late  in  1951  and  early  in  1952  was  in  Israel  when  he 
made  plaster  casts  of  Weizraann,  Ben  Gurion,  and  others. 

With  his  Jewish  heritage  sharp  in  his  mind  and  his  memories  of 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto  ehich  he  had  visted  only  a year  ot  two 
earlier  he  literally  burned  himself  out.  He  died  in  France  at 
a hospital  in  Tours  on  Jan.  2,  1952,  and  was  buried  at 
Eecheron  by  the  side  of  his  first  wife.  No  one  since  Teahher 
had  brought  so  much  life  and  gaiety  to  Helen,  nor  did  anyone 
afterwards.  Helen  .and  Folly  visited  Florence  in  Paris  and 
Eecheron  after  his  death,  when  Helen  spoke  before  the  Sorbonne 
in  June  1952  on  the  Centenary  of  the  death  of  Louis  Braille 
and  was  made  a Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  but  nothing  was 
ever  again  the  same  without  Jo 


Jo--portraitp,  etc. 


f 

Jo  went  his  merry  way  busting  and  campaigning. ^:KiariciRg 
aihxtosiikmimgBtbBinxijHmhiiamBibMtiiai:^  He  and  Helen^rnamdmisiflxDistBrmBm 
FdnsmgmEaxaRtaxlKiiyi^fmKffiXffixcsSibBiQxibBgKthHr  were  often  together 
and  he  began  to  introduce  her  some  of  his  favorite  haunts 
on  Manhattan.  Jo  was  a wonderful  escort.  Taxis  stopped  when 
he  waved  his  cane,  proprietors  greeted  him  when  he  arrived 
at  a rffisitamxmRihxmx  public  dining  place,  kh±  other  celebrities 
came  to  his  table.  Jo  sparkled  at  everybody  and  everybody 
sparkled  back  at  him.  It  was  with  him  that  Helen  and  Polly 
had  their  first  glimpse  of  the  most  famous  aspect  of  the 
city's  nightlife.  He  took  her  :^aKtaxEHMyixHiKdxl?itBrfflKmHm±B®mHfix 
EHursai  to  the  Stork  Club  (Cub  Room  of  course)  and  she  and 
Polly  were  fascinated;  it  was  a new  experience  and  they  loved 
new  experiences.  And  what  harm  could  there  possibly  be  in  it? 

Plenty  harm  came  the  answer,  with  increasing  vehemence. 

It  was  news  that  Helen  Keller  was  in  a night  club  and  gossip 

protests 

columns  reported  it  as  such  without  disparagement.  The 
came,SoBm  at  first,  from  Helen's  friends,  some  of  whom  would 
have  objected  to  having  her  appear  with  Jo  anywhere,  others 
like  the  gentle  elderly  friend  who  told  Polly  quietly  that 
Helen  should  not  go  to  such  places:  "Helen  belongs  to  the 
people,"  They  went  rarely  in  any  event,  but  when  they  appeared 
at  the  opening  of  sf  the  Uptown  branch  of  Cafe  Society 
Downtowsn  in  Dec.  19^7  » Westbrook  Pegler 


Jo  Davidson 


Kay  194^  PT 

"We  had  a nice  time  with  Jo  and  Florence--had  dinner-  ath  the 
Algonquin.  Jo  is  really  a man  of  thought  and  understanding 
wide  vision  and  sees  straight.  I enjoy  his  outlook  and 
thoughts  on  life." 


Hospitals 

June  12,  1944  « f*'  ' ' 

"Helen  and  I returned  home  in  the  wee  sma'  hours  of  Thursday 
morning  after  three  hectic  days  in  Atlantic  City  and  Philadelphia.  Yes, 
Nella  visiting  the  wounded  laddies  is  the  most  exhausting  work  we 
eve-"  tackled  but  Helen's  heart  is  deep  in  it  and  I am  thankful 
and  proud  she  is  able  to  do  it... The  response  Helen  gets  from  the  men 
amazes  me  more  and  more..."  Jo  and  Florence  went  with  them  to  the 
hosp.  in  Phlla.  "But  poor  Jo  simply  could  not  keep  up  the  pace  of 
walking  miles  up  and  down  the  corridors  and  wards..." 


■ZLS.U  Wyck 

* Before  HK  started  the  visits  to  the  hosps.  it  was  feared  (Bob 
Irwin  told  Polly  so)  that  she  might  depress  the  soldiers.  She  had  of 
course  the  contrary  effect,  but  the  photographs  show  that  these  men 
were  too  deeply  wounded  in  their  souls  to  be  joyous;  they  were 
enduring  what  they  had  to  endire 


Sept.  2,  1944 


Politics 


■ ■ 

PT  & HK  ±a  wild  excitement  over  the  election  this  year,  largely 
under  the  Influence  of  Jo  Davidson.  Things  moved  too  fast  for 
Helen  to  keep  up,  but  she  was  nearly  frantic  with  a deiire  to 
to  make  speeches  and  write  statements.  H appeared  on  the  platform 
in  Bridgeport  to  say  a few  words  to  the  workers  and  she  and  Polly 
felt  that  Wallace  was  a kind  of  Messiah.  They  were  caught  up 
in  a swirl  of  enthusiasts  who  felt  that  no  public  person  should 
remain  silent  publicly  on  the  current  Issues  and  P was  especially 
troubled  about  K.  Cornell--PT  "I  Just  wonder  why  she  is  so  hesitant 
to  come  forward  at  such  a time  of  crisis  in  the  world"  and  she 
could  not  understand  why  Kit  could  say  one  good  word  for  any  German. 
Polly  herself  admitted  her  own  bitterness  against  "that  race." 


June  19A4  Jo  & Florence  with  KK  & P at  KavaJ.  Hosp.  in 
Ihlla,  viaitins  wounded  soldiers;  Jo  unable  to  keep  pace 
walking  the  long  corridors. 


Mar.  31  1947  Wallace  rally  Mad.  Sq. 

K's  lofty  statement  at  dinner  beforehand  with  Ethel  & Eddie: 

"If  there  are  only  I50  people  present  tonight  I shall  be 
proud  to  be  one  of  them."  thousands  present,  jam  in  lobby --Jo 
chm.,  but  each  speaker  exc.  Wallace  intro,  himself.  Wit 
from  Shapley — keyed-up  mass  emotion  frightening- -V.'al],ne 
inadequate  to  the  occasion  drdary  backroom  gray 

cement,  empty  bottle  that  had  contained  Bourbon  v/ith  a 
scattering  of  used  Lily  cups  around  it. 


Sokolsky  had  said  "The  trouble  with  Jo  is  that  he  is  perfectly 
sincere. " 


KK  re  Cafe  Societv  Uptown,  "But  Nella,  it  is  not  evil."  Mem.  Dec. 

17 , 1947 


1^^ 


Late  Jan.  (25th  announced  in  WT)  auction  of  Jo's  belongings 


Jo  Davidson 


Aug.  15,  1944  PT 


I J 

\|ou»  lAOe^eJi,  ^ 


"The  bust  is  a masterpiece.  Jo  has  caught  Helen's  upward  expression 
lift  of  the  head  is  beautiful — prophetic  hands  and  arms  A speak. " 

^ ■ 

Jo  & Van  Wyck 

Sept.  2,  1944 

Night  clubbing  at  "21"  and  Stork  Club--met  many  celebrltles--champagne 
on  the  house  at  the  Stork  Club--glfts  of  perfume  to  the  ladles. 

"Jo  knows  and  Is  known  by  everybody  he  makes  a delightful  companion 
on  such  a tour  of  night-clubbing.  I understand  it  got  into  the  papers- 
The  Lions  Den  Coii^mn  of  the  N.Y.  Post..."  H & P left  with  VWB  for 
12:10  train.  In  taxi  he  said  "bursting  with  laughter  'I  really 
thought  the  next  person  we  would  be  Introduced  to  would  be  the 
Pope  himself.'  Coming  from  that  quiet,  shy,  adorable  man,  it  sounded 
terribly  funny." 


Jaa.  19,  1947 


Van  Wyck 


PT  "Had  a nice  time  with  dear  Van  Wyck — he  is  really  a gem  of 
a friend . " 

FT  to  NBH  Je  12,  1944;  "I  Just  adore  Mr.  Brooks." 


'Vvv  . i""tl 


WBROOKS 


The  innermost  ring  of  Jo's  circle  was  occupied  by  a small 
gray  man  with  bright  sjckb  gnome-like  eyes  and  an  expression  of 
whimsical  tenderness.  He  lived  near  enough  to  Arcan  Ridge  to  be 
a neighborxxMsflisBixfflKtaxflfiHMjc  and  was  soon  a close  friend  to  Helen 
and  Polly.  This  was  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  already  distinguished  for 
his  studies  of  the  American  literary  scene,  a man  who  did  his 
own  research  and  respected  his  sources,  a realist-idealist,  very 
busy,  but  ready  on  the  instant  to  drop  his  own  affairs  if  he  could 
be  in  any  way  useful  to  Helen  and  Polly.  He  and  his  wife,  Gladys 
Brooks,  had  an  appreciative  understanding  of  Folly's  contribution 
to  the  household  and  gave  their  devotion  in  almost  equal  parts  to 
both  women.  /■ 

\ 

bookish- -fed  from  New  England  springs 

extraordinarily  class  ocnscious — gleeful  as  he  saw  barriers  go  down 

pleased  at  students  doing  manual  work,  e«g«,  college  girls  going  into 

> 

service  in  summer.  Pleased  at  manual  laborers  turning  intellectual?  I 
do  not  know. 


P' 


From  Alice  Toklas'  review  of  BETWEEN  SITTINGS  NYT  Ek  Rev.  Nov 

1951 


"Jo  has  kept  the  unclouded,  limited,  enthusiastic 
approach  to  people,  problems  and  principles  of  a happy  boy." 


Florence  to  NBH  Jan  24  52  aftei;  Jo's  death 

"Kls  Israel  story  is  somethlns  by  itself.  He  literally 
burnt  himself  up  in  his  enthusiasm." 


H & Sculpture 


Helen  is  not  lacking  in  appreciation  of  any  form  of  art. 
Painting  is  perhaps  more  difficu;Lt  for  her  than  any  other,  but  it 
is  one  that  Polly  loves  and  Helen  has  attended  many  exhibitions. 

I have  been  with  her  often  and  have  found  her  comments  more 
illuminating  than  those  of  my  seeing  companions.  Van  Gogh — Roualt- 


^"eifetz  is  among  the  many  musicians  who  have  tsHtiftHd 
performed  for  her  and  have  testified  ihs  to  the  subtlety  of 
her  perception  of  mood  and  melody , 

% 

Actors  aTnd  actresses  have  given  her  their  best.  Martha 
Graham  and  Argentina  have  danced  for  her.  Dances  in  Australia 
and  South  Africa. 

\ 

Explanations  of  how  she  makes  contact  are  in  order  with 
most  forms  of  art,  but  not  with  sculpture.  Here  her  hands  follow 
the  hands  of  the  artist.  No  interpreter  lies  between  and  her 
understanding  meets  the  understanding  of  the  creator.  Jo-- 
Gutzon  Borglum. 


COPY 


Looe,  Cornwall,  June  9,  19S0 


Dear  iiffendi. 

It  seems  eternities  since  I have  had  a letter  chat  with  you.  Yet 
my  thoughts  are  constantly  winging  their  way  to  you  warm  from  their  nest  in 
my  heart.  I find  myself  wondering  how  you  are,  where  you  are,  and  if  these 
diTinely  fair  June  days  are  bringing  you  joy.  I like  to  think  of  you  bathed 
in  golden  sunshine,  with  everything  about  you  flowering,  humming,  singing,  and 
visited  by  thoughts  that  caress  your  spirit,  as  the  hawthorn  blossoms  of  Cornwall 
have  caressed  ray  face. 

You  were  not  at  home  whan  we  sailed  for  England.  I wanted  to  write 
you  goodbye,  but  one  thing  after  another  had  to  be  done  in  a hurry.  I was 
writing  appeal  letters  for  the  Foundation  until  the  last  minute.  Then  wo  were 
aboard  the  President  Roosevelt,  being  carried  away  swiftly  from  our  friends  and 
the  daily  routine.  At  first  I was  dazed.  I was  half  way  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  before  I came  to,  and  began  to  realize  that  i was  off  on  a vacation,  and 
that  my  lifelong  dream  of  visiting  England  was  to  be  fulfilled.  The  wonder, 
the  joy  of  it  filled  ray  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

Our  departure  was  rather  sudden,  despite  the  fact  that  I had  been 
trying  all  winter  to  persuade  Jdrs.  Macy  to  go  somewhere.  I was  very  anxious 
about  her.  She  was  terribly  despondent  on  account  of  her  failing  sight.  Dr. 

Berens  kept  urging  her  to  go  away  and  take  a complete  rest  in  an  interesting 
environment.  He  felt  it  would  be  unwise  to  operate  on  her  eye  while  she  was 
so  depressed  and  far  from  well.  It  was  difficult  to  get  her  to  agree  to  anything. 
Several  plans  were  given  up  at  the  last  moment.  Finally,  I took  matters  into  my 
own  hands.  Miss  Thomson  and  I conspired  to  arrange  this  trip  without  consulting 
Mrs.  l!aoy.  One  day  we  came  home  with  all  the  papers  signed,  our  passports  and 
state-rooms  reserved.  Only  half  a dozen  friends  knew  what  we  were  up  to. 

Y?hen  we  sailed  from  New  York  the  2nd  of  April,  we  had  no  idea  where 
we  should  go  when  we  left  the  ship  at  Plymouth.  Our  movements  after  that  had 
the  piquancy  of  mystery  and  adventure.  A day  or  two  before  we  landed  Miss  Thomson 
received  a cable  from  her  sister  saying  she  had  engaged  a tiny  bimgalow  connected 
with  the  Bodrigan  Hotel  for  us  temporarily,  at  Looe,  Cornwall.  Looe  is  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Plymouth.  TSe  motored  out  here,  and  when  we  saw  the  place,  we 
were  so  captivated  by  its  quaintness,  beauty  and  comfort,  we  knew  we  had  found 
irtiat  we  had  been  seeking.  Here  were  simplicity,  quiet  and  all  the  things  that 
make  for  contentment  and  peace. 

We  have  for  two  months  been  exploring  Cornwall  from  Looe  to  Land's 
End  and  luxuriating  in  its  sxmshine  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  cliffs  and  flowery 
hedges.  I wonder  if  you  know  the  "Delectable  Duchy."  You  have  been  in  England 
so  much,  I Imagine  you  know  all  parts  of  it. 

Our  wee  next  is  high  up  on  a great  cliff  overhanging  the  Looe  River, 
which  divides  the  village  in  two  parts.  We  are  on  the  west  side.  I wish  you  could 
see  how  cosy  and  deliciously  idle  wo  are.  The  bungalow  has  three  bed-rooms  and  a 
sitting-room  full  of  comfortable  chairs, lounges  and  cabinets  filled  with  old  copper 
and  old  china.  iSe  have  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  ourselves.  Two  sweet  maids  attend 
to  everything.  Wo  take  our  meals  at  the  hotel,  which  is  only  a few  stops  below 
the  cottage  porch.  Our  rooms  have  been  kept  bright  with  huge  bowls  of  flowers 
that  have  changed  from  week  to  week  as  the  spring  has  advanced.  Mornings  and 
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SToaings  we  have  a nice  open  fire,  and  it  is  a pleasure  for  me  to  read  snug  and 
warm  in  the  old-fashioned  ohimnoy-seat.  I forgot  to  say  that  the  bungalow  has 
all  the  modem  oonTenienoes,  which  I understand  is  a little  unusual  in  small 
villages  in  England.  We  pay  only  eighty-five  dollars  a week  for  all  thislll 

When  the  weather  is  fine,  we  sit  out  on  the  porch,  or  I walk  on  the 
terrace  enjoying  a sun-bath. 

When  the  tide  is  in,  the  river  is  full  of  fishing  craft  and  pretty  sail- 
boats with  bright-colored  sails.  I like  to  be  told  their  names  as  they  glide  up 

and  down  the  river  "Miss  Looe,"  "Lead  Me, ""Teaser,"  "Sweetheart  Annie"  and 

"Sea  Wings."  Sometimes  a yacht  comes  in  for  lunch  or  afternoon  tea.  At  other 
times  a coal  freighter  from  Wales  unloads  at  the  quay  and  hurries  away  with  the  tide. 

Without  moving  from  our  chairs,  we  can  look  seaward,  and  my  fingers  tingle 
with  my  two  friends  exclamations  of  wonder  at  the  glorious  panoroma  of  the  ever 
changing  sea  and  the  great  ships  that  pass  so  swiftly  out  of  sight.  "Oh  Helenl 
the  beach  is  alive  with  children  playing  and  racing  each  o^her  up  and  down  the 
sands."  "0  the  heavenly  blue  of  the  sea."  0 the  green  mist  from  the  hills  that 
is  floating  over  the  harborl"  "Vfhat  a txmult  of  dark,  angry  watersl"  (I  cannot 
feel  their  roar,  the  cliffs  are  impervious  to  vibrations.)  It  has  been  cloudy 
and  threatening.  Now  the  sun  is  bursting  through  the  clouds,  the  waters  are  for- 
getting their  sullen  mood,  and  come  dancing  upon  the  be^ach,  filling  the  air  with 
salt  sweetness. 

At  night  it  is  impressive  to  see  the  fishing-fleet  out  in  the  channel, 
its  lights  twinkling  through  the  darkness,  while  a profound  silence  reigns.  Or 
perhaps  there  is  a moon  shedding  its  pale  radiance  upon  sea  and  land. 

And  at  all  times,  in  all  weathers,  there  are  the  gulls.  Looe  is  their 
paradise.  They  make  themselves  at  home  on  the  roofs,  the  walls,  the  quay  and  the 

boats.  I did  not  know  there  was  such  a variety  of  gulls  brown  gulls,  white  gulls 

with  brown  wings,  white  gulls  with  ebcny-tipped  wings  and  gulls  with  soft  grey  wings. 
It  is  a beautiful  sight  to  see  them  floating  up  the  river  on  wide-spread  wings  or 
diving  after  something  they  see  in  the  water.  No  one  thinks  of  harming  them,  the 
fishermen  look  upon  the  gull  as  their  friend.  It  hovers  about  their  boats  and 
warns  them  when  a storm  is  approaching,  it  flies  after  them  when  they  go  out  of  the 
harbor  and  escorts  them  when  they  return.  I have  a picture  of  myself  taken  out 
in  the  channel  feeding  the  gulls.  Wo  bought  a bucketful  of  fish,  and  no  sooner  had 
I thrown  several  pieces  into  the  water  than  the  air  was  aquiver  with  the  irtiirr  of 
wings.  Mrs.  Kacy  said  it  resembled  a snow-storm.  It  is  amazing  how  far  the  gulls 
can  see.  From  the  cliffs  far  and  near  they  flocked,  following  the  boat  and  diving 
after  every  morsel  I threw  them.  I could  feel  the  agitation  of  their  wings,  and 
when  they  touched  the  water,  the  spray  flew  in  my  face. 

Although  the  view  from  our  porch  is  so  fascinating,  you  are  not  to  think 
we  just  sit  there  and  gaze  up  and  down,  backward  and  forward  and  athwart.  Vfe  have 
moved  about  a great  deal,  and  seen  nearly  all  of  Cornwall  many  times.  We  have 
Ixmched,  teaed  and  dined  at  charming  old  inns  and  picnicked  on  the  moors  with  the 
birds  hopping  about  the  table-cloth  and  picking  up  crumbs  between  songs.  We  have 
paid  our  respects  to  the  King  ■“■rthur  country.  Wo  have  zigzagged  through  many  villages 
with  narrow  streets  which  are  more  like  gang-planks  than  streets,  and  visited 
countless  ancient  churches,  tiny,  auqint  taverns  and  holy  wells,  and  spent  no  end 
of  delightfull  hours  in  the  lanes  winding  in  and  out,  up  and  down,  twisting  round 
the  green  fields  and  sunny  pastures  where  cows  and  sheep  graze.  How  I revel  in  the 


hedgo-rows  running  riot  with  spring  flowers'.  0 the  thousand  fragrances  each 
passing  breeze  shakes  from  its  wingsl 

Today  is  Whitsuntide,  and  I am  told  all  England  is  having  a week-end  holiday. 
There  are  more  than  three  thousand  visitors  in  little  Looe,  They  have  come  by  boat, 
charabanc,  train,  motor  cycle,  automobile  and  pony-cart. The  weather  is  at  its 
loveliest,  warm  and  yet  exhilarating.  The  ocean  is  calm  and  intensely  blue  and 
dotted  with  sail-boats,  children  are  rowing  in  the  river  and  climbing  in  and  out 
of  the  fiehing-boats.  The  happy  crowd  is  surging  through  the  narrow  "fore  street," 
pushing  into  every  place  whore  something  may  be  had  to  eat.  I wonder  how  Looe  will 
find  tea  for  such  a multitude. 

Miss  Thomson  and  1 have  just  returned  from  a walk  on  the  downs.  From  the 
rooks  we  could  look  down  on  the  beach  which  was  crowded  with  gaily  dressed  youag 
people.  There  were  older  people  toe,  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  cliffs  having 
their  tea.  Miss  Thomson  said  it  was  a marvellous  picture,  so  colorful  against  the 
dark  crags  and  the  golden  sands.  It  made  me  happy  to  think  the  picture  was  re- 
peating itself  a thousand  times  on  lake,  river  and  sea-shore  from  one  end  of  England 
to  the  other.  'Afe  walked  on  and  on,  stopping  to  touch  and  smell  the  garden-walls 
and  hedge-rows,  Roses,  roses,  rosesl  irises,  marigolds,  snapdragons.  Marguerites, 
foxgloves  and  broom,  and  mingled  with  all  the  heavenly  scent  of  hawthorn  blossoms 
that  broke  in  silvery  spray  upon  my  hands.  My  face  buried  in  soft  Valerian  masses 
of  bloom  told  me  what  clouds  in  the  sky  must  be  like.  At  last  we  left  the  gardens 
behind  and  entered  pastures  full  of  sheep  and  cows  grazing  tranquilly,  hardly  lift- 
ing their  heeds  when  we  passed  by.  I remembered  the  first  time  we  walked  there  in 
April  when  the  meadows  were  "daisies  pied  and  violets  blue."  I wonder  why  Shakes- 
peare overlooked  the  buttercups.  Day  after  day  we  have  climbed  to  that  green  field 
and  drunk  deep  draughts  of  golden  wine  into  our  hearts  \mtil  our  tired  nerves  were 
filled  with  golden  fire.  You  would  laugh  to  see  me  clambering  over  stiles  and  gates 

and  jagged  rocks  the  farmers  don't  mind  our  going  into  the  fields  if  we  are 

careful  to  close  the  gates. 

It  was  delightful  to  drop  down  from  those  sun-soaked  pastures  into  a cool  lane 
overarched  by  noble  oaks,  elms  and  beeches  which  oast  deep,  tender  shadows  on  our 
path.  In  such  places  the  ferns  hold  out  cool,  verdant  fingers  that  it  is  pleasant 
to  touch.  In  a reedy  pond  two  swans  were  teaching  their  six  cygnets  to  float  — - 
a pretty  picture.  Cur  footsteps  startled  wood-pigeons  and  moor  hens  and  rabbits 
which  scurried  away  into  the  shadows.  It  was  half-past  six  when  we  descended  a 
steep  cliff  into  looe  and  climbed  up  anothsr  steep  cliff  to  our  bungalow.  A band 
was  playing  on  the  quay,  and  some  boys  and  girls  were  dancing  the  Cornish  polka. 

At  dinner  an  old  gentleman  remarked  that  it  would  take  a very  long  memory  to  recall 
such  a gorgeous  Whitsuntide  holiday  as  this. 

I have  written  to  the  aditorof  "The  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind"  an 
account  of  my  visit  to  Cornwall.  I tried  to  give  my  impressions  of  the  beauty,  the 
legends  and  the  romantic  character  of  the  "Duchy,"  which  I thought  would  interest 
the  readers  of  the  magazine.  I am  having  some  copies  of  that  letter  made,  and  I 
will  send  one  to  you,  as  I dare  not  make  this  letter  any  longer,  lest  I should 
weary  you.  Yet  you  may  be  interested  in  what  has  been  of  inexhaustible  delight  to  me. 

We  are  keeping  out  of  the  eye  of  the  world  as  much  as  possible.  Only  a few 
people  know  we  are  in  England,  and  they  are  pledged  to  secrecy.  It  is  fun  to  be  in 
the  world  and  not  of  it.  Wo  are  going  to  Ireland  in  a day  or  two  aboard  a freight- 
boat.  I expect  a rough  passage,  but  no  end  of  a good  time.  We  expect  to  stay  in 
Ireland  two  weeks,  and  return  to  England,  where  wo  shall  spend  the  rest  of  the 
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sunnner  at  Trout  Hull  in  Essex.  V.e  shall  sail  for  «ew  York  fro* 
Southampton  on  the  President  Roosevelt  September  the  25th.  and  I am 

^re  my  work  will  have  a fresh  interest  for  me  such  as  I have  not  felt 
£n  yours. 


T give  our  affectionate  regards  to  Mrs.  Doubleday? 

I hope  she  keeps  well,  and  that  the  happiness  you  both  have  made  possibl* 
for  us  will  be  pleasant  for  you  to  remember.  ^ 


With  an  affection  that  keeps  you  over  near  my  thoughts,  I am, 
Faithfully  yours. 


(oigned)  Helen  Keller 


A ’ Ital  neKronsiblllty  for  Tf-achere 
Helen  Keller 

My  Iho'jghts  on  education  are  colored  by  the  blessings 
I received  front  tty  teacher  Anne  Eulllvan.  Certainly  It 
seems  to  me,  from  ®y  own  experience,  that  there  Is  nothing 
more  magical  In  education  than  a teacher  who  shares 
children's  desires  and  pleasures  and  encourages  them  to 
explore  with  their  eyes  and  ears  and  their  hands.  For  It  taKes 
all  senses,  well  trained,  to  give  the  fullest  measure  of 
knowledge. 

The  more  that  children  under  such  a teacher  handle  objects 
and  learn  their  uses,  the  more  will  be  their  appreciation  of 
life  and  its  manifold  possibilities.  When  children  first 
have  contact  with  something  new  they  are  likely  to  ask  few 
questions  because  their  Ideas  are  vague  and  their  vocabulary 
is  not  largo  enough  to  express  their  groping  thou^ts.  But 
the  good  teacher  understands  this  and  knows  that  as  their 
knowledge  Increases  they  find  words  for  their  questions,  their 
field  of  inquiry  widens,  and  they  return  to  the  same  subjects 
often,  eager  for  more  information.  The  imaginative  teacher 
enters  Into  the  world  of  the  child,  thrills  him  and  delights 
him,  and  stresses  his  capacity  for  originality  to  prevent  him 
from  becoming  a victim  of  the  herd  mind. 

We  are  living  In  an  age  of  a fast  enlarging  world 
society.  The  United  States  has  reached  a position  where  It 
requires  stores  of  knowledge,  wisdom  and  understanding  for 
the  solution  of  the  colossal  problems  with  which  It  Is 
confronted,  and  yet  we  are  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
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irstnocrlty.  Grftatnesa  Is  lacking  In  ftovernnant,  in  laglslatlon, 

In  the  pfesB,  the  pulpit  an'T  the  schools  «nd  meny  people  in  all 
these  fields  seoo  unconBcloua  of  the  drab  level  to  which  they  have 
descended. 

Ve  are  deplorably  unprepared  for  our  future  and  it  I3  a vital 
resronslblUty  for  our  teachers  to  understand  the  changes  of  our 
tl'ne  and  to  move  with  t.hea;,  ‘leechers  must  constantly  reexaiclne 
the  specific  objectives  and  the  practical  motho-ls  of  education  as 
experience  and  atu^y  reveal  new  truths  about  the  child,  the  adult 
and  coclety.  They  must  help  prepare  young  ralnds  for  adjustment 
to  multitudinous  Interactions  with  peoples  of  different  views  and 
practices  and  guide  thso  towards  a composite  world  of  order  and 
mutual  service. 

Although  I am  no  teacher  and  cannot  measure  the  difficulties  of  ' 
opening  the  mind  of  a child,  I have  unllolted  faith  in  the  capabilities 
of  teachers.  If  it,  was  possible  for  a young  woman,  alone,  half«blind 
and  deficient  In  education  to  penetrate  ay  silent  night,  now  much 
easier  it  must  be  for  those  with  all  their  faculties  to  help  noraal 
children  develop  their  Intelligence!  The  teacher  in  my  mind  is  an 
unfailing  battery  of  enthuaiasia  and  inspiration  who  never  permits 
children  to  lose  thair  zeal  for  knowledge  as  an  adventure  or  a means 
of  accomplishment.  Vfhen  men  and  women  with  the  "divine  fire"  teach, 
there  Is  no  calculating  the  wealth  they  confer  upon  their  pupils 
in  literature,  art,  science  and  the  treasures  of  the  human  spirit. 

It  1b  from  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  our  dedicated  teachers 
that  R humane,  progressive  society  mny  rise  in  the  fOth  Century. 
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'the  Miracle  Worker 


Is  Electrifying 


Bj  JERKY  GAGHAN 

"The  Miracle  Worker"  la 
one  of  those  ringing  tales  of 
an  Indomitable  human  spirit 
and  Its  triumph  ov«r  dark 
and  ditncult  forces.  The  new 
William  Gib.son  play,  which 
opened  Saturday  night  at  the 
Locust,  ha.s  been  wrought  out 
of  the  eternal  conflicts  from 
which  true  drama  Is  made. 

Rough  and  repetitious  was 
the  Initial  performance. 
Faulty  and  futile  were  the 
soundtrack  .seances,  intend- 
ed to  simulate  the  TV  orig- 
inal's flashback  sequences. 
But  with  all  that,  "The  Mira- 
cle Worker"  .still  electrified 
the  large  audience  at  the  Lo- 
cust. There  were  endle.ss  cur- 
tain calls  and,  rarer  still,  the 
playwright  had  to  be  brought 
from  the  back  of  the  house 
to  take  a bow. 

It  l.s  the  story  of  Annie  Sul- 
livan. the  Boston  poorhouse 
waif,  herself  born  blind,  who 
underto<jk  the  education  of 
Helen  Keller,  an  eight-year- 
old  animal  with  neither  sight, 
hearing  nor  speech.  A.s  play- 
ed by  Anne  Bancroft  and  an 
tjtraordlnary  child  actre.ss 
named  Pa(ty  Duke,  this 
education  beeome.s  a dy- 
namic struggle  that  grow.s  In 
Importance  with  each  set- 
bai  k 

AM>  THE  .SETB.ACKS  come 
mil  oiTly  from  the  child,  a 
Iftile  monster  of  remarkable 
running  and  endurance.  The 
time  Is  1880.  the  .setting  Is 
Alabama  and  the  climate  Is 
none  loo  cordial  for  a New 
Englander  of  lowly  birth 
Helen’s  father  l.s  a former 
Confederate  oltlcer  and  the 
ouL-i)olcen  matter-of-fact. 
Northern  nurse  doesn't 
nit.isuii  up  III  (ihs  Idea  of  be- 
havior for  womenfolk. 

j The  Bostonian  has  been 
ajtrrpted  only  after  t very 


/ ANNE  BANCROf"!' 
. . . Irish  heroine 


other  mea.sure  has  failed. 
Annie  believes  that  discipline 
not  Indulgence  Is  the  answer 
and  that  language  will  prove 
the  key.  In  one  of  her  most 
effective  pleas  she  points  out 
if  the  child  were  burled  alive 
in  a cave-ln,  no  one  In  the 
neighborhood  would  le.st 
until  .she  wa.s  rescued  But 
through  misplaced  love  and 
neglect  the  family  Is  letting 
the  child  lap.se  Into  befttiulUs 
for  which  an  in.stUuUoii  will 
be  the  final  answer. 

THE  NTRSE  has  seen  the.se 


Institutions.  Part  of  her  ob-i 
session  to  cure  the  litlleey’lii 
stems  from  the  death  •Toeri 
younger  brother  In  one  of 
them.  It  Is  In  the  moments  of ; 
hearing  voices  pant  that  .Miss' 
Bancroft's  overall  elTecUve- 
ness  Is  weakened.  We  didn’t! 
see  the  video  original,  out  we| 
believe  It  Is  in  pa.ssages  like 
the.se  and  tho.se  numei-ous 
.scene  changes  that  play- 
wright Gib, son's  TV  slip  Is 
.‘howlng. 

Miss  Bancroft,  who  .step- 
ped Into  the  big  leagues  in 
her  first  stage  try,  the  same 
author’s  "Two  for  the  See- 
saw," has  a complete  change 
of  pace  as  the  Irish  heroine 
of  the  present  work.  The 
young  .star  -should  justify  all 
the  lush  predictions  made 
for  her.  She  ha.s  a formidable 
adver.sary  In  moppet  Duke. 
Physically  as  well  as  histri- 
onically. The  pair  have  a 
feeding  scene  workont.  a sav- 
age tussle  over,  under  and 
.iround  the  table,  that  taxes 
even  the  onlookers. 

PATRH  lA  NEAL'S  glow- 
ing beauty  lends  it.sclf  ea.sily 
to  the  nioonlight-and-m.si, - 
• noha  type  *Boii<her<v 
molhcrhood.’  But  she  also 
understands  even  when  she 
doesn't  always  apre*'  with 
her  harassed  and  nuiddleci 
.spouse. 

Torln  Thatcher  has  ihe 


part  of  ih*  redoubtable  Rebel 
Won  el,  who  becomes  ready 
for  reconstruction  when  his 
son  (James  Congdon)  and 
the  fauilly  gang  up  on  him 
In  defen.se  of  the  stranger. 
They  a re  » not  subsidiary 
characters,  stars  playing 
supporting  roles.  These  are 
people  who.se  actlon.s  vitally 
affect  and  determine  the 
outcome  of  the  main  conflict. 

There  is  a .secondary  cla.sh 
of  .spirit.s  between  the  boy 
and  his  father,  which  might 
be  developed  to  the  better 
understanding  of  both. 
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Detalj  av  teppe  med  fremstilling 
ov  «Hellig-lre-konger». 

Skjdk,  datert  1661. 

Oelail  of  tapestry,  depicting 
“the  Three  Magi  and 
the  Adoration". 

Skjdk,  Norway,  dated  1661. 

Kunstindustrimuseet  i Oslo. 
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A Joyous  Chrisfmas 
and  Best  Wishes  for  the 
New  Year 
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Ill  ri'Tth  5t.,  GarrTen  CHy, 
December  31,  19:9 
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Dear  Rarbara, 


How  very  pleasant  to  hear  from 


jou  anH  to  know  that  you  are  happily 

al  I wish  I cou 


situated  In  California: 
send  ,vood  news  in  return,  but 


uld 

thlnpr  have 


steadily  worsened  at  Arcan  Rldcre"' *roliv 

Brldeeport  Hospital,  so  111 
that  s..e  does  not  recognize  Helen  r.n-^  v.e 
move  from  one  anxious  day  to  the  next 
Helen  remains  what  you  would  expecr,  her 


to  be  In  the  face  of  major  disaster 
we  lean  upon  her,  rather  than  the  o 
v.'ay  around. 


and 

,her 


TP  -V,  Bon' t let  me  lose  track  of 

® »Bould  bo  another  book,  aav 
inat  omnibus  onat  Ken  wanted,  I should  like 
you  to  consi.-er  takin^r  on  the  edit  ins. 
f'leani.liEe,  all  sood  wishes  for  I960  and 
all  the  years  to  come  afterwards 


'■‘1  nee  rely , 
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With  Best  Wishes 
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o HELEN  KELLER 

AlaLama  s Illustrious  Daugkter 
Sckolar  • Autkor  • Humanitarian 
Birtkplace:  Tuscumkia 

,--^lGHTLESS  anJ  witli  mufcJ  voice 

jOD  kave  given  tke  world  new  vision; 
put  a song  of  kope  in  tke  kcarts  of  all 

wko  kattle  witk  d aricncss  and  silence. 
Your  creative  spirit 

forever  ligkts  tke  waj 

to  tke  triumpk  of  purpose,  faitk  and  courage. 


Yoor  coat-of-arms, 
tke  Winged  Victorj 


Portrait  o/ Melon  Keller.  Original  drawlna  by  Charlotte  Kinney.  Donated  by 
the  orlial  lor  Ihe  Alabama  Federation  ol  Women  'a  Clubs  Scholarship  /or  the 
Blind.  Copyright  applied  lor. 


Dear  Nella: 


Tiiank  you  so  auch  for  your  note,  and  for  the 
news.  I sent  your  letter  to  h'ildred,  so  yhe  would  know  the 
latest,  too,  as  sue  says  she  gets  all  her  news  thru  lael 
I have  almost  lost  hope  of  Polly's  recovery,  for  it  lu.s 
been  sc  long,  and  this  spell  she  hiid  shows  that  there  is 
still  trouble  there,  or  something  like  that.  But  I am  glad 
Helen  still  clings  to  hope. 

This  picture  of  Helen  is  terrible,  and  I 
don't  see  how  they  could  ^-ut  it  out,  but  the  idea  is  nice, 
so  I laid  in  a supply. The  little  snap  shots  you  sent  are  in 
a folding  leather  frame,  which  LIES  on  my  bedside  table. 

Ho  one  can  see  there,  as  I keep  it  closed,  but  I can  see  t^ 
the  last  tiling  at  night,  and  the  first  thing  in  the  roorniirg 


I do  hope  j’-ou'll  get  some  pictures  of  her  sho^3"  hair-do 
before  too  long,  because  I inagine  it  is  darling,  and 
probably  inakes  her  look  yo'jnger.  I was  amazed  tbLt  her 
hair  is  pure  white.  Wot  having  seen  her  in  so  many  years, 
it  is  hard  to  picture  her  old,  and  she  will  never  be  old 
in  spirit. 


Thank  you  again. 
Lovingly  - 


I am  thrilled  with  the  good  news  about  Wancyi 
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THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  PALM  TREE 
Painted  and  gilded  relief,  Spanish,  about  1490-1510 
According  to  a legend  told  in  an  apocryphal  Gospel, 
Mary,  stopping  to  rest  under  a palm  tree  on  the  third  day 
of  the  journey  into  Egypt,  asked  Joseph  to  pick  her  some 
of  its  fruit.  When  Joseph  answered  her,  saying  that  the 
tree  was  too  high,  Jesus  commanded  the  palm  to  bend 
down  and  it  bent  as  low  as  her  feet  so  that  she  could 
gather  what  she  would. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


In  the  spirit  of  this  Pnhn  Tree 
our  hearts  head  beneath  their  load 

of  loving  Stashes  for  a beautiful  CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS 


Christmas  that  shall  refect  heaven 
on  earth  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 


ATELIER  JO  DAVIDSON  • PARIS 


Best  wishes  for  a Merry  Christmas  and  a Hoppy  New  Year 


Florence 
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Feb.  4,19^2 


"Teacher  doesn't  seem  irinbh  better  yet  Her  ■''Oice  is  still  i 

very  husky,  a.nd  T don't  know  whether  she  can  sreak  next  week  or  not. 

I've  been  trying  to  p-rsuade  her  to  go  to  you  for  a while  and  rest.  But 
she  is  very  obstinate.  She  insists  that  siok  people  are  a nuisance,  and, 
besides,  she  says  you  have  had  enough  trouble  for  one  spell.  Really  she 
dees  worry  me  terribly.  She  isn't  sleering  well  and  her  vitality  is 
low.  She  is  also  suffering  much  discomfort  from  her  teeth." 

The  house  in  Forest  Hills  was  having  steami  heat  put  in  a d cthei 

repairs 

Help  that  she  had  rendered  the  blind  women  in  Vienna  brought 

her  a feeling  of  satisfaction.  "This  is  one  of  the  times,"  she  wrote 
her  teacher,  "when  I rejoice  that  I ami  blind.  T have  oprortunities 
to  do  a bit  of  good  in  unusual  ways,  and  terhaps  help  others  to  realize 
new  possibilities  of  life  when  the  old  ■chilosophies  and  standards  of 
faith  leave  them,  hopeless,  without  spiritual  resources.  Fho  knows?" 


welen  found  Montgomery  pleasant,  but  comiplacent.  "I've  ]*S!=‘ 
itsffixm  known  and  loved  more  vivid  forme  of  goodness  than  what  I 
usually  notice  here,  and  I cannot  be  satisfied  if  I'm  shut  out  from 
them  too  long.  I Wasn' t bl  Ind  to  all  this  when  I camie  this  spring. 

But  I'm  thankful  for  this  rest  fromi  many  little  jars  and  jolts,  re- 
staraints  and  uncongenialities,  and  my  capacities  are  sc  humble  that  I 
don't  celieve  any  one,  except  you  has  really  m.issed  ne  from  the  niche 
I try  to  occupy  in  life's  work.  And  you  miss  me  because  w'e  love  one 
another,  whatever  the  cynics  may  say." 


In  the  Sommer  of  1922  Mildred's  children  paid  them  a visit. 


"It  is  very  lonely  here  without  you  all,"  Teacher  wrote  Katherine. 


You  left  quite  a desert  in  Forest  Hills.  Sometimes  I trink  I hear  bears 


panthers  and  other  strange  wild  creatures  psowling  over  the  lawn. 


"The  croquet  ground  is  desolate.  Sixtesn  X3l±±^  dark,  tall  trees  stand  i 


all  in  a row  and  gaze  solemnly  into  the  empty  little  holes  where  the  wicket 


i/vr  • 


.•Wa’wKRS  TO  VAUDkVILLl  C^UiSTJONS 
Folitice 

The  urt  of  prdn.xoing  one  thin^  unci  cioinp  another 
The  -rt  of  findini_  and  holding-  on  to  pr  cfit^^oie  jobs 

fjCO! 

• oliticiun 

One  v/ho  Suves  his  country  by  featl.ering  his  o„n  nest 
Greatest  proolec:  oefort;  the  ^.ovt. 


I ^i-JLy\_CL.  VO-SiXJ.  "^0 

'+W- 

vJtLMjr,^ 


prtier  it  to  any  other  kind  of  cheese. 


-V"'^  ''ewspapers  i.n/hat  do  think  of  N.f.) 

i think  they  v/oulci  oe  wonderful  sources  of  inf  orr.u  i,ion  if  only  there 


-ft. 


keep  people  fror  Knowing  whut  it  is  doj-n^c 
''-ow  to  rcuke  people  oeiieve  thut  oiuck  is  v/hite 
3-lk^  “Cw  to  i.uke  people  oeiieve  the  it.oon  is  rk.de  of  j,re6n  cheese  und  that  they 

■ , -J:  ^ ^ 


""1  °C  thsir  stateibntD 

k.hat  can  a person  do  when  his  constixution  is  ^.one? 

■'■'hfc  United  States  does'.  Live  on  the  urendrents. 

.>hai  L.,  country  wants  n.e  to  fi^ht  und  1 want  to  live  in  peace 
what  shall  x do? 

^oit.proDise  Oy  ^^oing  to  jail. 

■(I'hat  is  your  definition  of  ..  reforner? 

''ne  who  tries  to  aoolish  evtr^thinh  Lnat  his  neij^hboi-  enjoys. 
Duty  ij  doin^  soE.txhing  sorebody  else  thinks  you  oUf  ht  to  do. 


1 
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.-.hut  is  your  Hi^bt 

Can  you  tell  the  tiiie  of  day  without  a «atch'; 

^ Jo  you  close  your  e.,  es  when  you  sleep? 

■^0  you  oreat.  • 

■^HaVfc  you  evei'  thouj^ht  of  j^etting  rarriedT 
Hav-.  you  ever  oeen  in  love'- 

irhat  oio  you  thinic  ^bout  before  yju  v/ere  taught', 
a' ■uq  you  expect  to  see  in  heaven'r 
Do  you  lixe  ratheiic.ticsT 

Do  you  believe  in  prayer? 

J 

>ihy  did  you  lixe  econotics  in  college? 

Have  you  ever  used  a ouija  ooard? 

i 

uo  you  think  business  is  looking  up? 

“hat  virtue  do  you  adnire  n.ost; 

■■ho  is  your  favorite  hero  in  real  life? 
a--  An.  I going  on  a trip? 

Do  you  think  bachelors  should  be  taxed?  (No,  it  seti.s  to  be  that  the  effort 
to  keep  single  is  all  the  tax  they  need.) 

Do  you  aiiiiiki; js*XBU  believe  in  ghosts? 
u'  Vifhy  has  a cow  tvfo  stoiiachs? 

Was  your  trip  to  California  beneficial? 

'What  is  iieant  oy  the  silent  Wu.tches  of  the  night? 

"'0  you  believe  in  colle  e education  for  woi.-.en? 

“o  you  hinK  it  is  a blessing  to  be  poor? 

t^How  i,uch  is  too  naRy? 

ao  you  believe  a woian  can  Keep  a secret?  (Of  course  we  can.  it  s the 
person  we  tell  it  to  who  can't.) 

•'hat  is  your  philosophy  of  life/ 

•■h^t  is  i;eant  by  a f...ri.  er  s bloc? 


Hov;  i.any  sense  have  y.u? 
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A)-fa  you  over  worried? 
why  is  nurrifcd  life  dull? 

■.hat  is  ^ e Eutter  with  As  erica? 
VVhut  do  you  think  of  war? 

Have  you  a cure  for  the  blues? 


"hut  did  heifetz’s  pitying  feel  like? 

Like  u rainbow  spray  fron  heaven.  LiKe  apple  olossoniS  in  ‘-aytiLe. 
"hat  is  your  conception  of  light  ? 

it  is  like  a thought  in  the  aiiid A bright  uiazing  thing. 
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For^ft  Fills,  March  7»1932 


Mildred  born  Oct.  26,1F'*6 

Indefinite  when  Mr.  Macv  became  a Socialist  was  not  one  when 
they  firstknew  him — Helen  thinks  around  1910 


IQO?  Helen  w 
for  Teacher 


\j 

la  to^  vis 

A. 

and  John  who  came  to  Vr'ashington 


ent  South  with  Vill  a^to^  vis  it  her  mother— telegrarhed 


A Mr.  Fuller  wanted  to  give  her  some  land  near  Pittsburgh  -Mrs. 
Thav/'s  lawyer  investigated  it — found  it  not  a good  pla-n 

Under  Pond's  m.anagement  in  Montclair  and  thereafter  Pond  s 
a small-minded  m.an— much  bic^-ering  over  money— demanded  payment 
before  Helen  snoke — this  led  to  ^embarrassment 

Helen  had  a ceris-^  dress  trimmed  in  fur — someone  in  the  audience 
wrote  her  that  she  should  always  wear  white 

Mrs.  Thaw  stately — dowae-er  tyne — white  hair  her  goodness  of 
shone  in  her  dear  face  Helen  says— no  more  loyal  friend  thrcughcu 

their  lives 

In  Oakland  a ouesticn  about  how  she  should  handle  the  unemnlcyrrent 
situation  was  hissed— One  or  two  dates  cancelled  in  the  South  on 
account  of  her  stand  on  the  Hegro  ousst  ion 

Last  day  of  June,  1920  Teacher  had  the  ore  rat  ion  on  her  eye*" 

Hel =n  talking  before  the  Century  Club  in  Boston  later  they  went 
to  Halifais  and  Quebec — then  to  Long  Lake  an  earlier  op-ration  in 

Anril  had  net  b^en  successful 
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1885  Cleveland 
1889  Harrison 

1893  Cleveland 

1897  McKinley 

1901  Roosevelt 

1909  Taft 


1512— Fob.  lectures  begin — H.K,  under  po  d — vrs . ^hite  aith  her  on 
speech  trips  rt  first — she  and  her  mother  and  T h- ve  one  trip 
aci OSS  continent  before  P.T.  comes. 

1913 — 1913 — Carnegie  gives  his  pension  April  wi’son  inaugureted--goes  to 

Weobington — hears  Dr.  Bell  speak — Sopt.  Teacher  has  an  op  rstion 


1914 — Oct.  Polly  comes.  — go  south  and  are  t ere  in  the  spring--some  way  or 
another  another  trip  across  the  continent  comes  in  here. — left  p 
thinks,  Jan.  10,1915 

1915  --?Jrr.  Macy  left--they  cross  continent — Mrs.  K.,  P.  and  T.  and  H.-- 
Chatauqua  xpKXK  in  summer,  1915-6. 

1916 —  Across  again — Nov.  20--T  goes  to  Placid,  then  to  Porto  Rico,  returning 
to  Wrentham,  1917. 

1917 —  Apr.  sell  house  in  June--go  to  camp  in  Vermont  two  months--come  to  N.Y., 
run  into  Tfr.  Derick  who  tells  them  about  the  place  in  Forest  Hills--buy 
it . Oct . 

1518 — Hardly  settled  before  they  go  to  California  to  take  the  moving  picture. 

1921  Harding  nominrted — they  go  into  vaudeville 
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after  an  illness  of  about  three  wefes 
On  the  24th  of  May,  Laura  Brldgrrjan  died.  Her  funeral 

service  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  institution  with  which  she 
had  been  identified  mors  than  half  a century. The  services  were 
conducted  by  Laura's  own  rastor.  Rev.  D.B.  Jutten  and  Dr.  Edw'ard 
Everett  “^ale 
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Gilae  • 1903  after  Story  of  ISiB  i-ife 

"Tell  our  dear  -elen  that  she  writes  chermingly  but  th-.t  I aay 
her  beloved  teacher  also  writes  charmingly — and  with  a directness  and 
clsrity  and  restrained  fervor  that  are  admirable.'  I’y  dear  Mss  Sullivan, 
I cannot  tell  you  how  touched,  how  touched,  how  moved,  I wr  s by  your 
account. " 


dentury  wrote  that  he  had  aamBmafflEoxamai  published  a critical  article 
on  the  renascence  of  sculpture  which  turned  out  to  be  an  Xaciixai  apparent 
plagiarism  from  'Valter  later;  investigation  showed  that  the  same  thing 
had  happened  with  this  author,  a man  of  unq.uestioned  integrity,  that  had 
happened  with  *^elen.  he  had  discovered  in  his  own  poems  and  apparent 
plagiarism  from  a sonnet  of  I.!rs.  brownings 


:x.  Richard  •atson  Gilder  in  his  position  as  editor  of  the 
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Besides  all  this  they  found  time  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  by-ways  of 

(to  the  horror  of  some  of  their  friends) 

literature  where  their  most  delectable  excuBBion  led  them  into  the  treacherous 
and  exciting  sands  which  surround  the  Bacon-Sttakespeare  controversy.  They  read 
the  older  books  on  the  subject  like  Delia  Bacon's  and  Ignatius  Donnelly’s  and, 
almost  before  they  had  dried  from  the  presses,  "Some  Acrostic  Signatures  of 
Francis  Bacon"  by  Mr.  William  Stone  "^ooth  and  "The  Shakespeare  Problem  Restated"  by 
Iiir.  Granville  George  Greenwood  and  "Some  Acrostic  Signatures  of  Francis  Bacon"  by 
Mr.  William  Stone  Sooth.  Both  these  books  were  brought  out  by  eminent  publishers, 
the  first  by  the  John  Iiane  Co.  in  1908,  the  second  by  the  Houghton-Miff lin  Co.  in 
1909,  and  there  was  a rabid  interest  in  the  subject  all  over  the  country.  Only 
those  who  have  heard  Bacon  enthusiasts  argue  on  their  favorite  theme  can  appreciate 
the  use  of  the  word  rabid  in  this  connection.  To  many  fine  and  scholarly  minds  the 
evidence  seemed  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Bacon;  it  did  to  the  three  members  of 
the  Wrentham  household.  Helen  wrote  an  article  Hnmitihm  about  it  and  sent  it  to  the 


Century  Magazine* 


Mr.  Gilder  was  distressed.  He  admitted  that  th®re  must  be 
something  to  be  said  for  Bacon,  or  so  many  sensible  reorl  would  ^ 
not  take  him  seriously  as  the  author  of  the  r]ays  attributed  to 
Shakespeare,  but  it  seemed  to  him  a great  rity  that  Helen  should 
enter  into  so  controversial  a subject,  esneciallv  on  what  seemed  to 
him  the  losing  side.  Helen  could  only  be  Injured  by  it  and  those 
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Blind  Leaders  rub.  in  World's  Wrrk  in  1910 
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"yotwithstiindin^  the  sun  shines  end  the  oirds  sing  and  the  lake  is 
rippling  .'nd  flas''ing  I am  lonely.  I am  homesick  for  my  litxle  girl — there  is 
nobody  like  her  anywhere  in  the  wide,  wide  world,  "Phere  is  a litile  picture  of 
her  over  the  piano  that  I sometimes  look  at,  but  it  is  not  mu.ch  like  her;  it  does 
not  speak  or  laugh  or  tramp  back  and  forth  on  the  piazza.  I do  not  think  much  of 
it,  not  when  I cannot  see  the  dear  original  loo... 

"I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  you  were  to  go  wheeling;  fiat  is  the  oest 

thing  for  you get  all  you  can  of  it.  Don't  bother  about  the  article  or  anything. 

Just  have  a good  time,  you  will  be  all  the  better  aole  to  take  up  your  work  when 
you  are  back  in  Cambridge.  *'emember  it  ts  to  be  the  home  stretch  and  you  went  to 
come  in  the  finish  with  a blue  ribodn,  don't  you?... 

",.'e  have  been  for  a ride.  It  was  good  to  oe  in  the  sunshine  once  more.  Lenore 
will  laugh  when  1 tell  you  that  the  fields  were  especially  beautiful.  How  I should 
have  loved  to  tell  you  about  them,  .ivery  shade  of  green  known  to  the  Great  Artist 
from  the  d*rk  green  of  the  distant  hills  to  the  pale  something  between  turquoise 
and  citron  with  streaks  of  gold  on  the  sl/opes — the  goldenrod — and  here  and  there 
streaks  of  purole  made  by  the  stone  walls.  They  weave  themselves  in  and  out  among 
the  greens  and  stretch  away  and  away.  .>  field  is  always  a mir-cle  to  me,  a wistfu 
ful,  gracious,  adorable  miracle,  full  of  divine  sug  estion  and  joyous 

expectancy,  .h,  yes,  I know  Lenore  is  laughing..." 


JJixnmaxrT’.isffliiiKos 


"So  far  I haven’t  been  able  to  take  up  my  work  in  good  earnest.  }'y  eyes  refuse 
to  read,  and  mind  won’t  think.  It's  full  of  in^'patience  to  do  things;  but 
nothing  comes  of  it... 

"I  mast  confess to  you  the  cruel  conviction  that  is  growing  upon  me,  (I  know 
I shall  have  your  scholarly  sympathy)  that  I can’t  much  longer  bear  up  under 
Kittrelge's  word-cannonade.  They  t^- Ik  of  victims  of  war,  of  epidemics;  but  alas, 
who  remembers  the  bytlefields  of  education  ? Three  times  a week  I drink  in 
desperation  at  every  pore,  until  I feel — but  I smell  a mixed  metaphor,  and 
Shakespeare,  it  seems,  has  a ^corner^  on  them.  I v/ish  he  had  ^ a 'corner  ' on 
the  interpret  ion  of  his  works..." 


"iRie  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  peinful  eerth  through  the  dreams  of  Henry 
George,  through  tiie  dreams  of  Sdward  Bellamy,  thro  gh  the  dreams  of  all  the 
•enerous  visionaries  of  the  past,  seemed  not  impossibly  far  off." 


UD.  Howells,  quoted  in 
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Summer  1912  spoVe  in  Providence  before  a convention  of  teachers 
for  the  deaf — 


II 
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Wilscnfs  Tnaujjural  rarade — ir.ild  pray  day — seat  in  the 


grand  stand  op-'csite  the  White  House — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macy 
and  Gi‘'daon  Gardner  rith  her — "Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  historian, 
student,  and  governor,  has  said,  'Nothing  was  settled  in 
the  election  of  190?  but  the  name  of  the  next  president.' 

I say  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  election  of  1912. ^Mr. 

xMaxilix  Wilson  stand's  for  no  great  idea.  He  has  been  swept 
into  power  by  an  aroused  people.  The  great  capitalistic 
party  broke  into  two,  and  the  other  capitalistic  party,  the 
Democratic,  walked  through  th®  -aBalRi  broken  rankb  bf  the 
enemy. . . 

"Capitalism  is  stilt  king.  The  great  industrial  empir^ 
which  is  the  reality  behind  our  industrial  institutions, 
is  as  powerful  as  ever,  and  nothing  that  Mr.  Wilson  can  do,  or 
will  do,  ne6d  give  uneasiness  to  the  sovsreiens  of  industry  or 
hope  to  the  subjects. 

"I  Should  be  more  deeply  stirred  by  this  great  ceremony 
if  I could  feel  that  it  ush-red  in  a new  day. 

"T  should  rejoice  if  it  signified  that  henceforth 
every  working  man  and  wom.an  in  the  country  would  have  a suf- 
ficient w'age;  that  every  child  would  be  free  from  the  necessity 
of  labor;  that  all  factories  would  be  sanitary  and  safe;  that 
every  worker  would  have  a chance  to  perform  his  work  with  some 
degree  of  comfort  and  happiness. . . 

"The  woman  suffrage  pageant  Monday  was  in  some  ways 

more  significant  than  the  inauguration  Tuesday. 

J — I 

"It  symbolized  the  comilng  of  the  new^^  not  the  passing 
cf  the  old.... It  wilT  not  be  long  before  a president  will 
- dQwn  these  broad  avenues  elected  by  the  People  of 
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Helen  Keller  D^^y  celebration  ^.t  P-.nariiA-'Po.cif ic  Internet icn«*.l 
Exposition,  Nov.  17(?) — Te-ch-’r  received  Kied«.l  t^nd  ti«.de  speech — 
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Jan.  25,1914 


"I  know  how  imperious,  changeable,  and  quick  tempered  Teacher  is.  I have 
suffered  just  as  much  from  those  failings  as  you  have:  but  my  love  for  her 
has  neverjtd  wavered,  never  will.  Perhaps  she  owes  her  success  to  some  of  those 
very  failings.  You  know  you  have  often  told  me  as  much — that  the  education  of 
a deaf-blind  child  is  a tremendous  strain  upon  the  faculties  and  health  of 

the  teacher,  and  that  only  a few  can  stand  to  be  with  such  a child  more  than 

□ 

a year  or  two.  Only  Teacher's  splendid  vigor  has  made  it  possible  for  her  to 

1 

stick  to  her  colossal  task  during  twenty-six  years.  Think  of  itJ" 


besides,  and  survived.  I really  wonder  that  Teacher  is  able  to  go  on.  I know  you 
want  me  to  tell  you  just  how  she  is.  She  is  very,  very  tired,  though  she  will 
NOT  admit  it.  At  times  she  trembles  so  much  that  we  marvel  when  she  gets  through 


April  4,1914,  Tancouver,  3.0 . H to  JAM 


"iVe  have  now  killed  over  a hundred  lectures  and  many  other  bugbears 


the  lecture.” 


doubleday,  DORAN  AND  COMPANY  -c  GARDEN  CITY  , NEW  YORK 
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They  went  into  the  lecture 
some  trouble  about  money. 


tour  Without  reading  the  contract  and  there  was 


, tn  a cerise  dress  trimmed  in  iur  some  one  who  had  been 
When  Helen  appeared  in  a ceri 

to  her  that  she  should  always  wear  white, 
in  the  audience  wrote  to  her  tnai, 


ksked  I In  vaudeville  how 


9he  would  handle  the 


In  Oakland  when  she  was  as 
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endorse  JIOO.OOO  o.«p*lgn  for  this  home  for  the  *ged,  blind,  or  Inflri. 
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Carnegie  speech— Brookl yn  Eagle  ~ 

"delivery  as  a lecturer  has  been  greatly  overstated.." 

"her  ability  as  a thinker  ha>s  been  vastly  overrated."  i 
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xStiExaHcixiaKirxitgaishKir  Helen  spent  the  month  of  Deceirib^-r  v/ith  her 
family  v.hile  Mrs.  Macy  stayed  in  Forest  Hills  having  the  house  repaired. 

V ‘ 

JuEism  Helen's  letters  shewed  that  she  v.c.s  finding  peace  in  Ewedenhorg. 

"V.e  need  a faith  which  teadhes  that  judged  on  the  huitan  level,  no  one  is 
wiser  or  betuer  than  anyjtne  else!!  that  only  in  the  reeption  of  Divine 
Love  and  Wisdom  are  we  truly  enlightened,  united  and  elevated  to  a higher  ! 

I 

man  and  womanhood.  V-e  need  a faith  which  em.phasizes  the  fact  that  we  | 

I 

are  responsible  col!' ectively  as  well  as  individually  for  the  misery  or  j 

1 

welfare  of  mankind.  Only  such  a faith,  universal  and  human,  can  give  a 
nev/  heart,  a new  mind,  a new  guide  of  conduct  to  the  aggreieved,  bev;ildered 
peofdes,  and  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  best,  wisest  l‘=-aders  of  thoueht  .| 

i 

everywhere."  j 


Montgomery  was  recovering  from  a flood  which  had  stopped  all 
trains  and  inundated  the  business  section  of  the  city.  Helen  and  Mildred 
went  to  town,  and  near  the  railroad  tracks  Helen  stepped  in  the  v\ater  and 
could  feel  it  rising  on  her  ankles.  The  light  and  gas  Plante  were 
paralyzed  and  the  city  water  had  to  be  cut  off.  All  of  this  vas  spelled 
into  Helen's  hands  and  she  had  some  experience  with  the  flood  herself, 
f o :•  she  happened  to  step-  in  the  ••ater  and  could  feel  it  rising  on  her 
ankles.  She  felt  the  boats,  all  cover  d with  mud  and  tv ige  which  had 
oeen  used  to  rescue  people  who  w-re  mc.rooned  in  treetope  and  on  high 
; g.  -|  ^ V, i story  of  wh£.t  she  called  a "ihill  on  the 
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March  28,1920 


KK  to  Hk 


•'How  many  times  since  you  went  away  I have  waked  suddenly  with  the 
feeling  that  your  step  across  the  hall  had  waked  me.'  r/ho  knows?  Perhaps, as 
one  ^-rows  older,  the  c'urtain  which  separates  one  from  those  one  loves  grows 
thinner,  ^e  very  sure  that  if  I go  first,  if  it  is  possible  I shall  let  you 
know  how  and  where  1 am.  Yes,  I shall  remember. 

Difficult  situations  arose  in  their  travels  around  the  country 
when  Mrs.  '"•acy  s opinion  was  violently  opposed  to  the  general  opinion.  At  a 
brilliant  dinner  table  some  one  asked  her  what  she  thinks  of  such  and  such  a 
politician  who  for  the  moment  happens  to  be  a favorite.  She  tells  them.  "Are 
you  sure  you  are  not  prejudiced?"  She  assures  them  that  she  does  not  think  so. 
They  become  more  and  more  shocked  and  more  and  more  politej  and  the  conversation 
is  graciously  turned  into  some  other  channel.  In  the  houses  of  some  of  the  very 
rich  they  found  nothing  to  talk  about  but  the  beautiful  possessions.  Several 
times  splendid  homes  were  offered  them  for  visits.  Once  its  was  a chateau  and 
servants  in  Germany.  The  owner  said  they  could  be  alone.  He  might  come  once  or 
twiceto  bring  distinguished  visitors  but  that  was  all.  But  Teacher  had  already 
been  dn  the  rack  of  a too-elaborate  ritual  of  living  too  often  to  accept. 
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” cgji-  ^ ilS^  '5  U --«JLL6?Os,  Ca.  N^HjLa_^  -T<^  (V  52a. 
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"Riifrsia  is  the  torch  bearer  of  a new  civilization."  H.K.  in 

Truth,  Bei-t.  26,1921  also  "T  am  ashamed  of  the  old  Socialist 
rarty.  It  hue  lost  its  nov'er  ." 


In  1924  Helen  Wo.s  invited  by  Dr,  J*mes  Kerr  Love  to  be 


present  the  following  year  at  a conference  of  the  teachers  of  the 
de«.f  to  be  held  in  London.  Dr.  Love  was  president  of  the  Otological 
Section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  an  old  friend  of  Helen's, 
and  the  invitation  was  tempting,  but  she  felt  that  she  conn'd  not 
desert  her  work  for  the  Foundation. 
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Polly  sailed  for  Kr?  trip  around  the  world  with  her 
uncle,  Dec.  14,1926 


Forest  Hills,  October  24,1926 


Dearest  Katharine, 

I am  going  to  take  a bit  of  this  rainy,  dismal  Sunday  to  write 
to  you,  though  another  ceiling  falls,  I'm  up  against  it  to  find  a bullet-proof 
reason  for^answering  your  sweet,  newsy  letter  long-  ago.  There  are  numberless 
reasons;  but  I suppose  you  could  demolish  them  all  with  a gesture  of  y ur  pretty 
hand. 

Ever  since  Polly  got  hame  on  September  the  I'.th,  we've  been  jtp  to  our 
ears  in  the  letters  and  requests  of  one  kind  and  another  which  accumulated  during 
the  summer.  I thought  we  had  given  most  of  them  to  Leslie  to  answer  until  Polly 
began  her  excavations.  The  stuff  that  tumbled  out  of  dhawers^f fattened  me  out  like 
a sheet  of  paper! 

I wish  that  were  literally  true;  for,  Katharine,  I'm  piling  on  the 
pounds  at  a fearful  rate.  Helen  says  I feel  like  a round  mound  that  has  been  given 
the  power  of  locomotion.  But,  rotound  or  flat,  I should  have  writtenjwr  to  you. 

I'm  afraid  you  won't  believe  me  when  I tell  you  what  a big,  empty  space  you  left  in 
our  hearts  and  the  liitle  -“orest  Hills  house;  but  if  I had  you  here^I  could  make 
you  believe,  I'm  sure.  It's  different — the  things  that  are  in  one's  heart  to  say 
grovv  so  cold  on  paper.  I wish  we  all  lived  near  each  other!  Letter  writing  is  so 
frightfully  unsatisfactory,  I can  never  get  reconciled  to  having  the  family  so  far 
away.  VDiat  about  that  columned,  colonial  mansion^,  twenty-five  or  thiJrty  miles 
from  Cloverdale?  If  your  daddy  doesn't  get  busy  soon,  I shall  think  he  doesn't  want 
to  have  us  so  close— which  would  show  his  good  sense.  For  we  are  the  kind  of 
creatures  that  keep  things  moving  like  clothes  hanging  out  in  the  wind. 

You  will  all  be  surprised  to  hear  that  we  have  decided  to  lay  off  for 
a year  and  work  on  Helen's  autobiography.  I feel  that  if  it  isn't  written  pretty 
soon,  it  will  never  be  written.  The  Foundation  made  us  a rather  generous  offer... 
which  we  fotmd  very  hard  to  resist. 


Teacherts  eyes  gave  out  mldctle  of  Jan.,  1927 
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By  1926  the  Kiishaii  frenzy  of  the  Mitchell  xxri  aimer  raids 

was  over.  Emma  Goldman  and  Alexander  Berkman  had  been  deported 

to  Russia.  The  Socialist  Party  was  fragmented,  but  Eugene 

Debs,  Convicfe  No.  9653  in  the  Federal  Prison  in  Atlanta  for 

in  May 

violation  of  the  Espionage  Act,  was  nominated/for  the  Presidency 
of  the  rjnited  States  and  in  November  polled  nearly  a million 
votes.  Harding  pardoned  him  on  Christmas  Day  of  the  following 
year.  He  died  in  1926. 

In  1920  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  arrested,  found  guilty  the 
following  year^) executed  in  August,  1927,  almost  exactly  three 
months  after  Lindbergh's  flight  to  Paris. 

PRBkx  Prohibition  began  in  January  1920  and  not  long  afterwards 

iinKmifCBKiixWKBEkrsiiBORiixiBssxitiiimKm^mKBstmimxttosmxaHgissgfflxm  an  old 

American  word,^boot-legger , was  given  fresh  life  and  a new 

another 

word,  racketeer,  was  coined  to  describe  KHXBxsBxmaKH  unpleasant 
type  who  became  prominent  in  the  aftermath  of  the  law.  She 
BaEExyKaK  The  19th  Amendment  gixBxxKx  gave  suffrage  to  women 
in  August. 

The  League  of  Nations  was  established  in  1920.  Hitler, 
imprisoned  late  in  1923,  S began  to  write  Mein  Kampf.  Lenin 
died  in  1924  and  so  did  Woodrow  Wilson, 


T*«ch«r' • lif».  Marriag*. 

It  w#uld  n*t  b*  th*  truth  t«  «ay  that  my  marrlaga  absarbad  mo  aa  oan^lataly, 
avan  at  tha  beginning,  aa  it  daaa  maat  waman.  My  ralatianahip  with  Hal an,  undaubt- 
adly,  waa  a mara  abearbing  axperianca.  Marriage  caused  me  ta  pauaa  an  tha  dear-aill 
af  my  lifa  end  walcame  anathar  peraan  inta  the  sanctuary  ef  eur  heme.  I had  wandered 
far  a lang  tima  rathar  parturbadly  if  I had  anything  inma  warth  beetawing  upen 
this  daar  nawcamar.  I dacidad  quita  dafinitaly  that  I had  nat  that  all  that 

was  werth  cultivating  in  me  balangad  ta  my  wark.  I implarad  my  yauthful  friand 
(jahn  Macy  was  el avan  yaars  my  juniar)  ta  anter  aur  dwalling  as  a belavad  guest. 

Ha  was  nat  cantant  ta  warm  his  hands  at  the  #4ra  af  a friand.  His  yauth  damandad 
ta  ha  hast,  ar  nathing.  I cauld  nat  let  him  ge,  his  spirit  sent  a stream  af 
happiness  thraugh  tha  lanaly  yaars.  It  seamed  as  if  life  wauld  be  tee  terribly 
empty  withsut  him.  Had  I sent  him  away  then,  when  eur  hearts  wars  glawing  with 
affactian  far  each  athar,  haw  different  everything  might  have  been.'  But  hew  futile  it 
is  ta  leak  back  and  cenjecture  what  might  have  bean.'  *Let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead. * 


Jor  Teacher’s  and  my  own  use. 

From  the  year  1925,  when  Teacher  „ae  married,  until  1920,  when  I 
rose  up  in  my  wrath  and  said  John  should  not  have  another  penny  of 
my  earnings,  we  were  oonstantly  paying  considerable  sums  for  him  — 
for  his  family,  for  his  tailors,  his  boohs  and  a trip  of  four 

months  pd  a half  In  Europe,  and  for  anv  „„e  he  wished  to  assist. 


J'-r.  Carnecie  came  to  the  rescue 
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Get  nothing  at  all  if  i 
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, - thui prised  at  what  you  said, 

death  Shl  has  handled  a a*yCSlt'X  *V. 

sh«...  a™,H>  . Si-ojeeV  h-*«4-ai..,h.s 

could  ''  iT!  “““ 

a d indeed,  she  would  gladly  leave  It  out  altogether,  but  too  ~ 

ny  people  hnow  about  it,  and  others  may  write  about  it  very  unplea- 
santly  and  maliciously.  ^ 
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My  dear  Mies  Sullivan:  m-,  i / r,  c ' 

Shortly  after  your  last  letter  canie  to  me,  Mr.  Vacy's  revised  rtaroi- 
ecript  arrived  - I read  It  that  evening,  and  the  next  day  a check  ms  on  the 
■sy-to  him  - so  I tried  to  do  as  you  suggested,  and  hope  »e  came  in  at  the 
right  time. 

Mr.  Macy’s  manuscript  is  now  in  good  shape,  except  for  the  word  about 
yourself.  Sow,  pray  do  not  consider  me  insistent,  and  not  for  a single  ;iCiBent 
would  I wish  to  persist  in  a matter  which  may  be  absolutely  distasteful  to  you 
- but  I would  itot  be  doing  tpy  duty  to  the  public  and  to  my  own  personal  con- 
victions if  I not  place  this  matter  squarely  before  you  for  once,  and  for 
the  last  time.  * 

1 know  that  the  public  wants  to  know  more  about  you  than  Miss  Xeller 
will  tell  In  her  articles  or  Mr.  ttecy  in  his.  Now,  I think  you  can  feel  safe 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Macy  and  ourselves  in  what  shall  he  said,  and  I simply  want 
to  ask  your  permission  to  this  plan:  IJiat  you  give  Mr.  Macy  permission  to  write 
what  we  desire  and  use  his  full  discretion  In  the  matter.  Surely,  you  can 
trust  him  to  write  tactfully  and  delicately  about  you.  Naturally,  it  would  be 
embavrassing  to  you  to  discuss  yourself  with  Mr.  !fecy  and  go  over  every  point 
with  him.  That  should  not  be  done,  and  that  I do  not  ask  you.  But  I do  ask 
that  you  will  leave  it  entirely  to  him  as  a third  party  in  whom  you  have 
confttence  to  say  the  right  thing. 

•n  my  part,  my  idea  is  to  add  an  "editor's  note"  to  the  article  in 
which  the  referenceto  you  appears,  saying  that  you  did  not  approve  of  this  being 
done  and  that  it  Is  done  even  now  under  your  protest,  but  that  I felt  that  my 
readers  were  entitled  to  know  more  about  you,  and  hence  the  reference.  That 
would  place  you  clearly  and  absolutely  on  record,  and  yet  it  would  give  the 
public  what  they  want  and  which  I cannot  help  feeling  they  should  know. 

I want  you  to  believe  that  I fully  appreciate  Ahd  honor  the  motives 
which  prompt  you  to  this  self-effacement.  But,  nevertheless,  I cannot  overlook 
ths  fact  that  you  have  done  a great  piece  of  work,  a wonderful  piece  of  work  as 
a matter  of  fact,  and  the  public  should  know  more  of  the  woman  who  has  done  It. 

I do  not  ask  you  to  folly  consent  to  this  - I ask  simply  that  you  will 
allow  Wr.  Me.cy  to  go  ahead  under  protest,  and  thsn  we  will  assume  the  responsibility. 


Pag«  No.  2 

Letter  from  ?.'r.  Tdward  Bok  to  Miss  SulllTan 
tt\Y  1SQ3 


It  wa*  my  first  thou^t  to  come  to  Boston  and  talk  this  over  with 
you.  . But  you  are  busy,  I know,  and  it  will  take  you  less  time  to  rand  this 
than  to  hare  me  talk  with  you.  And,  after  all,  I could  scarcely  say  more 
in  person  than  I hawe  in  this  letter. 

So  me  the  favor,  please,  my  dear  Miss  Sullivan,  to  think  of  this 
from  v-rrery  point  of  view  and  then  say  what  will  make  very  happy  a public 
which  is  honest  in  its  admiration  of  you  and  in  its  Interest  in  you. 

• « “ 

And  belierve  me.  with  sincerewt  re^rd. 


Very  faithfully  and  earnestly 
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bb9  Madison  ^:.v6n.u«,  Nn  v -„rk  , 

^’ebraary  2nth,  1917. 

My  dear  Hass  Them  son, 

i cannot  tell  you  he..-  delltjhted  j .las  receive  your 
cnariTiing  letter  a fov  days  ago.  Yoijir  descrirnions  of  Porto  Rico  /ere  so 
viVi.d  nnan  I felt  as  if  1 coula  almost  see  the  laces  you  aescribea,  and  : 

;as  tilled  .<ritii  longing  to  be  in  all  that  varmth  and  fragramcc  myself,  instead 
of  in  cold,  blustery  ’de  •.  york.  Ho  .yevar,  art  of  m,y  loneine:  is  sot-n  to  be 
gratifiea,  as  my  friend  M.iss  Smith,  cousin,  the  maid,  am:d  myself,  all  sxarx 
a rfeek  from  to-day,  for  'aim  Reach,  ..here  ve  ?.yr^o%  to  sj  end  a good  'art  of 
March,  returning  home  about  the  last  of  that  .vindy  month. 

I .'as  so  sorry  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Macy's  hea.lth  has  not  im' roved.  I am 
afraid  the  dam  climate  is  n'.'t  the  best  in  the  -vorld  for  ner.  Southern  Cal  - 
formia  might  riave  been  better.  A niece  of  Tiiii..?  nas  deem  almost  ent;rely  c-ored 
of  tiberculosis  tnere.  Sne  las  really  very  ill  tu  ee  years  j,  and  <as 
ordered  to  Saranac,  yhere  she  3=  ent  one  A'inter,  but  .yas  no  betcer.  Then 
tney  decided  to  try  Southern  Calif  ormia,  arr;d  took  ht;r  to  Riverside,  -/he  re  she 
has  lived  ever  since,  amd  she  is  no.’  just  anout  as  -veil  as  any  one,  and  tho- 
roughly enjoys  life.  Her  last  letter  told  of  balls,  ; icnics,  anu  hcrseoacK 


riding. 


No,  your  letter  from  L.ake  Rlacid  never  reached  me.  You  must  have  adaressi 

it  -.rong,  or  else  it  <as  ost  in  the  mail.  I have  only  neard  from  Helen 
once,  and  that  ,'as  m.erely  a short  letter,  to  tnan.v:  me  for  a dock  I semt  her 
for  Christmas.  .It  didn  t sound  a bit  liKe  her  old  oright  letters.  She  sain 
she  (as  "sc  worried  about  Teacher,"  and  sne  said  very  little  about  ner  o.. n 
family,  or  «t.at  she  vas  doing  herself.  1 am  afraid  that  .(retened  aifair  oi 
eter  Faaan"  lu  set  Her  a good  deal.  man  like  tnat  ought  to  o'*  hcrs'hi  i;- 


( ed,  or  ducked  in  a - ond.  The  thought  of  any  one's  trying  to  bring  trouble 
amd.  annoyance  on  any  one  so  afflicted  as  helen,  fairJ.3/  maoces  my  blood  boil. 

1 .vender  ho  v Helen  is  feeling  s.bout  the  ’resent  international  cr.is’s,  amd  the 
danger  of  var  vith  Germany.  I am  on?  of  the  most  eace-loving  mortals  my- 
self, but  evem  1 am  petting  snirred  ui  . no-;  , and  beginning  to  feel  that,  *e  must 
do  something  to  try  amd  sto;,  tbi.s  a,vful  sub,arine  business.  I do  ho' e and 
; ray  that  it  may  not  come  to  actual  ,var,  but  even  -oar  is  better  than  setting 
-.•uietiy  dovn,  and  lettung  iunccemt  lives  be  sacrii'icea  on  the  seas  every  aay« 

I have  hid  a leasant,  busy  'Vinter,  amd  am  looKiiig  fcr-.'ard  .-«ith  much 
’ ieasure  to  the  ;eeks  in  the  sunny  South.  It  '.'.'ill  bo  oui.'  first  visit  oc 
Florida,  and  if  all  ; >ioi  e tell  us  is  true,  I am  sui-o  vo  shall  be  .veil  re’ aid 


shall  be 


for  th=  tr-i;  . If  you  sto;  in  Ne  York  on  your  vay  himo  in  A;  r i i 
to  lot  m?  Ino.-.  , for  1 shcuid  love  to  see  you  both. 

C-ive  my  love  to  Mrs.  Hacy,  and  .ith  kindest  remombrances  for 
and  mamy,  many  thanks  for  your  delishtful  letter,  believe  me 

Cordially  Yours, 

Kina  Rhoades. 


, besure 
yours  9 If , 


Ubju^-(u, 


V People  I knew. 

There  are  other  memories  which  it  is  better,  I think,  to  let  sleep.  There 
is  a spiritual  inadequacy  about  one  dear  friend  which  makes  him  at  times  in- 
dulge in  an  excess  of  optimism,  and  again  in  pessimism  and  cynicism. 


experiences,  but  the  changes  that  had  ta]cen  place  in  each  of  ua. 

Once  a letter  from  him  ivould  have  made  ray  heart  beat  faster  with  joyous  anti- 
cipation and  interest,  all  the  outer  vrorld  would  have  had  a magic  charm  that  it 
would  not  lose  for  hours.  Some  years  later  an'envelope  vdth  his  beautiful,  legible 
hand-writing  would  have  made  every  nerve  in  my  body  tense  with  fear.  Now  his 
letter  left  me  cold,  indifferent,  except  for  a pale  sort  of  pity  that  ho  had  been 
ill.  7nat  an  index  of  changes  these  emotions  are.'  The  first  dream  of  happiness 

had  vanished,  the  years  of  pain  had  become  shadows,  ray  heart  had  grown  callous. 

V<e  live  in  a trance  the  greater  part  of  our  lives. 

All  weaJc  people  who  fail  to  succeed  in  life  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  self-pity. 
They  are  cruel  to  others  because  they  think  only  of  themselves.  They  blame  others 
for  their  failures.  They  seem  incapable  of  judging  their  state  of  mind  by  their 
own  actions,  Thoy  have  noble  ambitions,  they  feel  that  they  would  do  great  things 
in  the  vcrld  if  others  did  not  get  in  their  way  and  fruatrate  their  good  Intentions. 
Tney  imagine  that  thoy  see  themselves  as  clearly  as  they  see  others,  thoy  shake 
thicricolvca  free  of  inertia  and  play  the  gams,  for  e ehort  time  they  argue  their 
minds  into  a state  of  firmness,  and  this  they  mistake  for  self-control,  'in' 
exnerionco  the  satisfac' ion  vn  If  . 1 i..  a fw.  rign  fruits  from 

ill  cultivated  boughs.  For  a or  two  they  .-tl'';:  ri^i^l^  ic  a s.ii-1  ■gv.  - -f  -'.-ik, 
t;  ■ sr.-  .t.ti.!iioucl^  absorbed,  and  Ideas  flow  with  uaaccualoned  fudun.':,  Somjthii^^ 

happen.,  soi'.atoiy  call.?,  ttero  is  an  irjterruption the  necessity  ol'  attending 

to  some  matter  outside  of  the  choa<-:n  domain,  a;jd  the  ^coi  r-^ -iolutir ia  swept  into 
the  desk  with  the  ideas  tiiat  had  jostled  er.'.'h  ot'rmr  for  exprr.  .ion  i-  f'r.n  t'  ,o 
sidin  i.)  ir.terruof.on  haltel  U om,  The  tide  of  crlf-nity  ■■•icos  rapidly  •''■li  cov-ru 


Teacher's  comment  on  John, 

Vthen  John  liacy's  letter  about  "Midstream"  came^'^'^t  sent  my  thoughts  backwards 
over  the  many  curious  experiences,  observations,  reflections,  feelings  that  had 
gone  into  the  making  of  our  life  together,  I found  myself  reviewing,  not  the  outer 
experiences,  but  the  changes  that  had  talcen  place  in  each  of  ua. 

Once  a letter  from  him  would  have  made  my  heart  beat  faster  with  joyous  anti- 
cipation and  interest,  all  the  outer  world  would  have  had  a magic  charm  that  it 
would  not  lose  for  hours.  Some  years  later  an'envelope  with  his  beautiful,  legible 
hand-writing  would  have  made  every  nerve  in  my  body  tense  with  fear.  Now  his 
letter  left  me  cold,  indifferent,  except  for  a pale  sort  of  pity  that  ho  had  been 
ill,  ’.Tnat  an  index  of  changes  these  emotions  are,'  The  first  dream  of  happiness 
had  vanished,  the  years  of  pain  had  become  shadows,  ray  heart  had  grown  callous, 
lie  live  in  a trance  the  greater  part  of  our  lives. 

All  weak  people  who  fail  to  succeed  in  life  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  self-pity. 
They  are  cruel  to  others  because  they  think  only  of  themselves.  They  blame  others 
for  their  failures.  They  seem  incapable  of  judging  their  state  of  mind  by  their 
own  actions,  Thoy  have  noble  ambitions,  they  feel  that  they  would  do  great  things 
in  the  vorld  if  others  did  not  get  in  their  v;ay  and  frustrate  their  good  intentions. 
TViey  imagine  that  they  see  themselves  as  clearly  as  they  see  others,  they  shake 
themselves  free  of  inertia  and  play  the  game,  for  a short  tine  they  argue  their 
minds  into  a state  of  firmness,  and  this  they  mistake  for  self-control,  an.,  they 
experience  the  satisfaction  wj  ’,1  *1  in  h5vin_  yrlhered  a lew  ripe  fruits  from 
ill  cultivated  boughe.  For  a lay  or  two  they  stick  rigidly  lo  a seli'-Liposea  taek, 
they  are  studioualj'  absorbed,  and  ideas  flow  with  unaccustomed  fu,.nese,  joiaetuin^ 

happens,  somebody  colls,  there  is  an  interruption  Uie  necessity  of  attending 

to  some  matter  outside  of  the  chosen  domain,  and  the  good  r'^solution  is  swepo  into 
the  desk  with  the  ideas  that  had  jostled  each  other  for  expres  ion  before 
silicus  interruption  halted  them.  The  tMe  of  self-pity  rises  rapidly  and  covers 


them  once  more,  it  wiiiepere  in  their  ear  that  they  are  unfortunate,  and  that  tliose 
nearest  them  lack  syiapathy  and  understanding.  Pride  bids  them  drown  their  disap- 

I 

pointments  and  failures  in  their  club  where  they  find  companionship  and  cheerful 

diversion.  No,  the  mericiless  bludgeonings  of  fate  have  not  bowed  their  heads  

they  will  take  possession  of  their  kingdom  tomorrow,  or  the  day  after. 

A.  3.  l.h 


^AY, 


august  27,  1932^ 


JOHN  MMY  HEM);  1 
xitrcoRmcKi  {^qTED  CRITIC  I 

''lose  Friends  

» Chicago  vicfvn  of  Heart  Attack  >n 
sfghter.  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Hospital 
1 Had  Been  Lecturing  Near  By. 
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oUonmer  Editor  of  Youth's  Com- 
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and  The  Nation  Here. 


^ I special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

STROUDSBURG,  Pa.,  Aug.  26.- 
*'john  A.  Macy,  noted  author  and 
■ 'critic,  died  suddeniy  of  a heart  at- 

1 whirl 


critic.  UlCVA  'J 

taik  at  the  hospital  h®" 

I he  was_  taken  J_rona__Umty  House., 


1 hft  v'as  taKen  rroni  uintjr 
. owned  by  the  International 

rJarment  Workers’  Union,  at  imprest 
Park  where  he  had  delivered  three 
*'^1  a schednled  series  of  five  lectures 
i on  early  American  literature. 

Mr  Maev  who  had  taken  as  his 
■ subject  "Revolution  and  I 

J Classical  American  Literature  had 

K discussed  Thomas  Jefferson,  Thomas 
d Pa?ne  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
His  two  lectures  on  "Thoreau  .end 
- Walt  Whitman  were  never  g‘ven- 
' Members  of  the  Labor  Union  and 
Sr  guests  at  Unity  House  were 
deeply^moved  tonight  when  woid 
1 was  received, of  Mr.  Macy  s death. 

' a selection  in  his  memory  was 


A seieciion  HI  me  e 

1 played  at  Unity  House  by  the  Phil 
i harmonic  String  Qartet. 


■ J« 


Authority  on  Native  Literature. 

* John  Albert  Macy  was  one  of  the 
’most  important  American  literary 
1 critics.  An  authority  on  native  lit- 
’ erature,  which  he  held  1°  cur- 
® rently  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world, 
f Mr.  Macy  was  the  author  of  a num 
► her  of  books  on  that  and  other  aub- 
e jects  and  of  many 
e newspaper  book  reviews  and  articles. 

B He  had  also  served  as  an  editor  and 
k an  educator  and  was  well  known  as 

J a“ mem'ber  of  aa  old  Nantucket  | 
p whaling  family,  Mr.  Macy  was  born 
» in  Detroit,  Mich,  on  Apnl  10, 

son  of  Powcli  and  Je^et  Foster  Pat 

ten  Macy.  He  was  graduated  from 

Harvard  Univcrs.ty  with  an  A.  K.  oe 
”ree  in  1899  and  the  next  year  oh-  . 
r .tained  his  A.  M.  degree  there. 

Li  In  1900-01  Mr.  Macy  was  an  in-  j 
1 structor  in  Engli.=h  in  Harvard  and  L 
1 in  the  latter  year  became  associate  || 
I - rraa-.  rtfiirmnnion.  I 


In  the  laUer  year  oecuine  acows-  ...-, 
editor  of  The  Youth’s  Companlon.J 
He  Remained  with  that  magaalnel 
until  1909.  In  1912  he  was  secretary  | 
for  five  months  to  George  R. 
then  Soel^ist  Mayor  of  Schenectady.^ 


irissA.  Eg.ig5  Sa  E£ 


WBifp 


In  1913  Mr.  Macy  went  to  The  Bos- 
ton Herald  as  literary  editor  remain- 
Ing  In  that  yoal  until  1614.  1'’ 
he  was  literary  editor  of  The  Natiom 
When  the  publishing  firm  of  Wlllham 
Morrow  & Co.  was  formed  In  1926 
Mr.  Macy  became  its  literary  adviser. 

Interested  in  Teaching  the  Blind,  j i 
Mr.  Macy  was  very  much  interested  j' 

In  teaching  blind  deaf-mutes  and  was 
an  Instructor  at  one  time  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  in  Boston  and  | 
also  at  a similar  school  'in  Worcester,  , 

Mass.  Mr.  Macy,  it  was  ^i^ted,  per- 1 
1 hftDs  aDOcryphRlly,  was  once  an  in 
“a  structor  in  & finishing  school  attend-  | 
ed  by  a stepdaughter  of  James  i 
‘ Branch  Cabell,  grading 
' written  for  her  by  Mr.  „ 1 

1 low  marks.  Later  he  and  Mr  Cabell 
* became  fast  friends  and  the  latter 
“■  dldi^ated  a book,  “These  Restless 
1-  Head!/-  to  him.  Mr.  Macy  was  a 
‘'■■'Srtetor  of  a Richmond  finishing 

=r°rie"mb\‘?  of  the  Socialist  party, 

Mr.  Macy  wrote,  in  1915,  ^ 

titled  "Socialism  m Ainerica.  He 

iprtured  frequently  on  literature  at 
the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science 
Mr  Macy’s  most  important  books 
were  “The  Spirit  of  American  Liter- 
ature ” published  in  1913.  and  The 
S^ry'  of  the  World’s  Literature  1 
Both  were  highly  commended 
bv  the  critics.  The  latter,  a work  o- 

s^me  yearf  labor,  outlined  the  story  i 

nf  the  literature  of  the  world  from 

1 “ Vhf  to^  tf;»  mf^e?n^fu^rf ft 

James  Dodd,  a ?‘?^S,;a’a3  Told 
H “The  Romance  of  Am-nca  a .. 

I -'I  in  Our  if erature,”  1930;  and,  with 

SofYof  KnrESl|lf-aU 
In  1930  he  also  published  About 
Women.”  ' 

Pioneer  In  Realist  Movement. 

A pioneer  in  the  movement  for  a 
vital,  realistic  American 
Mr.  Macy  occasionally  found  tenden- 
cies toward  “the  ' ^“afed  itf  n 

uninterestii^,  _g^ook  Review  i 

The  New  York  Times  Book 
In  1925  in  an  article  on  ^ ^nd 

Age  of  L terature.  In  rnai.  | 

Xr  articles,  however,  l^e  found 

hope  for  the  future.  ',orm 

|"affved‘™H''eJ|lbu^ 
to  The  Times  Book  Revle 

.ctghrag^rfftjlS-^^ 

wrights,  interested  in 

letters.  Mr.  Macy  ® gj  liter- 

the  advancement  of  Ne^  ^3  g 

of  chaTrmfn  of  v'arious  literary 

contests  for  Negroes.  cpgident  of] 

Mr.  Macy  had  P“'\*  years. 

New  York  for  more  lhan^ten^y^^^^_ 

His  home  was  at  -1  L^a  g{ 

ninth  SIreet.  He  ® ^ ^und  and 
I Helen  Keller,  the  no  married 

b I Tfy"bf 

e I a number  of  yeais. 
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Despite  this  drawback,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were 
many  days  for  me  fair  with  the  joy  of  heaven.  The  atmosphere  of  sym- 
pathy with  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macy  surrounded  me  could  not  fail  to 
increase  my  pleasure  in  writing,  and  interest  in  the  overcoming  of 


difficulties. 


\3  6Y 

t 

r 
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Mi scellaneoua  comments  on 
John  Macy  by  Helen  Keller  and 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  Should  be 
kept  in  the  file. 


My  marriage.  Cflr:,ny 
Perhaps  it  is  unwise  ts  attempt  any  analysis  sf  this  part  sf  my  life.  When 
the  emstisna  are  invslved,  it  is  difficult  ts  see  a situatisn  clearly.  The  shadsw 
sf  the  difference,  whatever  its  nature,  permeates  all  the  circumstances.  When 
man  and  wife  fail  ts  satiety  eacy  ether,  explanatisns  are  futile.  Apparently,  I 
was  net  the  kind  sf  wsman  ts  make  my  husband  happy,  nstithstanding  that  I had  a 
deep  affectisn  fsr  him.  What  sur  differences  and  separatisn  did  ts  sur  lives, 
and  hsw  they  affected  sur  future  are  matters  sf  csnjecture.  Ts  discuss  them  frsm 
sne  psint  sf  view  wsuld  be  presumptusus.  Suffice  it  that  I lived  several  happy 
and  rich  years  sf  married  life.  My  husband's  affectisn  satisfied  me.  Our  unisn 
was  a deliberate,  ratisnal  chsice.  In  ns  single  act  sf  my  life  was  I dislsyal  ts  him. 
True,  I was  pledged  and  bsund  by  twenty  years  sf  csmpanisnship  ts  Helen  when  I was 
married.  But  Jshn  Macy  Isved  Helen  like  a sister,  and  encsuraged  her  by  his  in- 
terest in  her  writing,  and  urged  her  ts  take  up  the  wsrk  fsr  the  blind  as  a duty. 

It  is  ns  exaggeratisn  ts  say  that  he  made  exceedingly  great  sacrifices  ts  help  us 
bsth  in  sur  wsrk.  Indeed,  I was  persuaded  when  he  ^tried  me  that  he  absslutely 
embraced,  in  its  furthest  implicatisns,  sur  sbligatisns  ts  Helen.  If  this  was  ss, 
and  there  is  ns  reassn  ts  dsubt  it,  althsugh  certain  sf  Mr.  Macy' s statements  seem 
ts  negative  it,  it  was  faithfully  lived  up  ts.  I shall  leave  ts  a cslder  and  msre 
impartial  bisgrapher  the  task  sf  disentangling  the  interlacing  mstives  and  details 
that  brsught  absut  sur  separatisn.  Of  the  many  friendships  that  have  enriched  my 
life,  nsne  is  msre  interesting  than  that  with  Jshn  Macy. 


I But  I always  rffluember,  Mr.  Macy  rendered  my  tasks  easier  for  me.  For  as  much 

i of  his  doar  self  as  he  gave  me  I thank  him  for  the  long  nights  ho  kept  awake 

I and  suffered  for  my  sake,  for  the  comforting  hand  he  hold  out  to  me  — — a hand 

I irtiich  seemed  all  eyes  and  spirit  for  the  pain  ho  soothed,  for  all  the  books 

we  read  together,  for  the  thousand  little  unnoticed  things  he  did  for  me.  As  a birch 
rocks  in  Its  ftail  branches  an  empty  nest,  so  my  heart  carries  the  sweet  memory 
of  his  friendship,  though  all  quickening  life  has  left  our  nest  of  joy  long  ago. 

After  all,,  the  real  values  of  friendship  are  not  lost  idien  the  friend  departs. 

We  love  ultimately  ixxxiB  Ldve,  not  the  one  beloved,  and  that  is  well  for  us  be- 
cause human  beings  can  seldom  rise  to  the  height  of  our  ideal  of  them.  I count 
that  friendship  blessed  which  for  years  has  worthily  occupied  our  thoughts,  even 
if  circumstances  have  parted  the  friends.  My  teacher's  affection,  too,  hallows 
the  thought  of  one  irtio  delivered  my  dull  days  from  ennui,  led  my  mind  along  con- 
genial paths,  and  gave  to  my  prosaic  tasks  an  undertone  of  poetry,  assisted  my 
' dreams  and  consoled  my  B(f,  griefs.  He  would  constantly  declare  that  usefulness 

I "is  the  only  justification  of  existence."  It  is  easy  to  forgive,  and  even  forget 

the  faults  of  the  one  who  has  gone  from  us  if  some  noble  words  of  his  live  on  in 
our  hearts.  We  shall  be  in  this  world  only  a few  years.  How  unforgetable  is  the 

touch  of  a familiar  hand  that  for  a little  while  led  us  to  and  fro  between  the 

# 

hills  and  the  wavesj  For  a little  while  we  spoke  together  living  words.  Even 
though  he  who  akksraxtx  uttered  them  is  dumb,  yet  in  all  the  years  of  our  lives 
^ the  memory  of  a friend  shall  have  no  end,  and  the  silent  air  will  be  full  of 

gentle  speech  idiich  knows  no  change.  We  shall  surely  meet  again  on  some  mystical 

I 

I landing-place  of  our  dreams  and  smile. 

i This  is  my  faith.  As  the  eagle  covers  her  young  with  her  wings,  so  the  Spirit 



of  God  broods  over  the  hearts  of  His  erring  children.  / 


! 

I 

I 


I _ 

, 


o (J.)  He  possessed  beautiful  sensibilities  which  would  be  a,  chaplet 

>Qy\A^J 

of  i_;race  unto  the  head  of  nifwimpi  nw tfwri* i man.  Nothing  rare  or  fine  in  art, 
music  or  books  or  nature  escaped  his  keen  observation,  and,  like  my  tea- 
cher, he  had  a magical  way  of  describing  to  me  whatever  charmed  him  and 
carrying  it  alive  into  my  heart. 


1 1 : 


I bear  glad  vvitness  to  the  truth  that 

a hea’^t  full  of  love  can  heal  all  its  sorrows,  since  it  holds  fast  to 

/' 

the  faith  in  God's  Power  to  repair  even^he  greatest  misfortune  and 
unite  the  broken  links  of  life  so  that  the  points  where  they  are  rejoined 
shall  not  be  visible.  Mlsunderstanjff'ing,  estrangement  infinitely  sadder 

t 

than  death  and  domestic  and  social  upheavals  EaaE  may  come  upon  us  and 
leave  a pitiful  heap  of  ruins  behind  them;  but  the  realities  Mial,_vown±. 
abide  love,  service  and  tl/e  will  always  to  hope,  to  believe,  to 
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From  a letter  of  Dr.  Philip  S.  Smith's  to  his  parents: 


"Everything  here  is  humming  with  the  preparations  for  the 


suffragette  and  inaugural  parades  so  that  the  regular  routine 
is  entirely  upset.  Annie  and  Helen  of  course  have  parts  in  the 
affairs  and  so  our  house  is  more  like  a telephone  exchange  than 
anything  else.  Johr/^rrlved  here  last  night  to  be  with  them  so  : 


so  now 


we  are  crowded  to  the  gunwales.  Saturday  night  was  the  Pick  and 
Hammer  dinner  and  we  had  Invited  Miss  Graves  our  head  stenographer 
to  go  with  us  and  spend  the  night  so  you  can  see  we  have  had  a bunch 
on  our  hands.  The  dinner  went  off  pretty  well  but  vras  altogether  too 
long... While  we  were  at  the  dinner  Annie  and  Helen  went  over  to  Dr. 
Bell's  and  spent  the  evening.  We  rather  urged  them  to  do  this  as  we 
thought  they  wouldn't  have  much  of  a time  at  the  geological  dinner 
and  might  distract  attention  from  the  dinner  to  themselves. 

' Last  night  Lenore  had  a rarebit  party  for  a few  of  our  neighbors  but 
both  she  and  Annie  are  feeling  mean  from  colds  and  John  who  was 
expected  to  be  there  didn' t arrive  until  9 ^0  in  the  evening  so  things 
didn't  go  off  with  as  much  vim  as  Lenore  usually  makes  things.  Mrs.  Day 
sang  for  Helen  and  we  enjoyed  that  very  much." 

* John  Macy 


I 


April  14,  1913 


From  letter  of  Dr.  Philip  3.  Smith  to  his  parents: 

"We  are  now  In  another  rush  of  Helen  Kelleritls.  Her  Mother  and 

Mrs.  Hacy  came  down  here  on  Saturday  and  gave  a lecture  at  the  Belasco 

last  night  at  which  they  were  Introduced  by  Dr.  Bell.  Since  they 

arrived  we  have  been  overrun  by  reporters  etc.  until  our  souls 

hardly  seem  our  own.  They  plan  to  stay  until  tomorrow  but  their 

theatric 

lecture  was  so  successful  that  theiil/managers  Insist  on  their 

returning  In  a month  and  repeating  it.  It  was  extremely  Interesting 

even  to  us  who  know  them  so  well  and  It  must  have  been  very 

attractive  to  the  general  public.  We  were  sorry  to  hear  hov/ever  that 

much 

John  Macy  was  very/run  down  and  Is  so  nearly  on  the  verge  of  a nervous 
breakdown  that  he  Is  going  abroad  for  a rest  to  be  gone  six  months  and 
of  course  they  are  much  worried  about  him." 


April  21,  1913 


From  a letter  of  Dr.  Philip  S.  Smith’s  to  hla  parents: 

"Helen  and  ^i-nnle  left  us  last  week  Wednesday  but  Mrs.  Keller 
staid  until  Friday  morning  so  that  we  had  a full  first  part  of  the 
week.  As  I wrote  you  last  week  John  Macy  is  on  the  verge  of  nervous 
prostration  and  after  having  a talk  with  Mr.  Brooks  I Invited  him  to 
go  along  with  me  on  my  launch  this  summer  in  southeastern  Alaska.  I 
just  heard  from  him  this  morning  that  he  had  already  bought  his  ticket 
for  Europe  to  leave  the  latter  part  of  May  and  so  would  not  go  with  me 
I am  sorry  not  to  have  him  go  for  I think  the  trip  would  do  him  a 
world  of  good  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a relief  for  it  would  have 
been  somewhat  of  a care  to  have  him  with  me  and  I should  have  wanted 
to  do  as  much  for  him  as  I could  without  interfering  with  the  work." 


May  1,  1913 

From  a letter  of  Dr.  Philip  s.  Smith's  to  his  parents: 


"This  weelc  has  been  a lively  one.  Early  In  the  week  we  got  word 
from  Helen  Keller  that  she  Is  booked  to  speak  In  Washington  on 
Sunday  the  4th  and  could  they  come  to  the  house  with  a friend. 
Lenore  wrote  advising  them  that  she  was  too  busy  Sunday  to  have 
them  but  would  have  them  on  Monday.  Yesterday  J--enore  received 
a telegram  from  Mrs.  Hiss  and  her  daughter  vrho  live  In  Chicago 
that  they  would  arrive  In  Washington  Sunday  the  4th  and  could 
they  come  out  for  a few  days,  so  Lenore  had  to  telegraph  them  not 
to  come . " 


Dec.  15,  1913 


From  a letter  of  Dr.  Philip  S.  Smith's  to  his  parents: 

"We  received  a long  article  from  John  Macy  retailing  the  meeting 
of  Helen  & Mme.  Montessorl  in  New  Yorh  so  we  knew  he  was  back-- 
We  had  not  heard  before  mother's  letter  of  his  valet  etc. — rather 
luxurious  for  a socialistl" 


Mailed  from  Washington  D.C.  Jan.  9,  1914 


From  a letter  of  Mrs.  Philip  S.  (Lenore)  Smith's  to  her  mother- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Sidney  L.  Smith: 

"I  had  a batch  of  Interesting  letters  this  morning: --yours : 
one  from  John  Macy , saying  that  the  trio  consisting  of  Annie, 
Helen  and  Mrs.  ^-eller  have  started  on  their  four  months'  western 
trip  and  are  hating  the  prospect..." 


Feb.  27,  1914 


From  a letter  of  Dr.  Philip  S.  Smith's  to  his  parents: 


"I  was^nterested  in  the  clipping  about  the  fire  in  the  Macy ' s 


house  and  hope  that  it  was  not  serious.  Rather  lucky  on  the  whole 
they  were  not  at  home." 


July  21,  1914 

From  a letter  of  Mrs.  Philip  S.  Smith's  to  her  mother-in-law: 

"I  had  a letter  from  Helen  J^eller  this  morning  saying  Annie 
Macy  was  in  the  Corey  Hill  Hospital  as  she  had  her  arm  operated 
on  last  week.  Helen  did  not  describe  the  operation  but  she  said 
'teacher'  would  be  in  the  hospital  two  or  three  weeks,  so  I 
Judge  it  was  serious." 


